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PREFACE. 



THE following stories were pro- 
mised in the preface to the first 
volume of Tales of Fashionable Life; 
^ they were then withheld, because it 

^ was thought, that six volumes of 

such a slight texture would be too 
many to publish at one time. .Two 
of the tales, Vivian and Emilie de 
CoulangeSy had been nearly written 
ten years ago ; The Ahisentee alone 
was written lately. 

Miss Edgeworth's general views, 
in these stories, are explained in the 
preface to the first volume. I can- 
not, however, omit repeating, that 
public favour has not yet rendered 
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11 PREFACE. 

her so presamptuous^ as to offer 
hasty efiusions to her readers^ but 
that she takes a longer time to revise 
what she writes^ than the severe 
aneients required for the highest 
species of moral fiction. 

Vivian exposes one of the most 
common defects of mankind. — To be 
** infirm ofpurpasey' is to be at the 
mercy of the artful ,, or at the dis- 
posal of accident. Look round, and 
count the numbers^ who have, w^ith- 
m your own knowledge, foiled from 
want of firmness I 

An excellent and wise mother 
gave the following advice with her 

dying breath — 

<^ My son, learn early how to say^ 
]SJor'^This precept gave the first 
idea of the story of Vivian. 

'' Emilie de Coulanges'' exposes a 
fault, into which the good and geae- 
rous are liable to fall. 
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PREFACE, m 

Great sacrifices and great benefit» 
cannot frequently be made or con- 
ferred by private individuals ; * but^ 
every day, kindness and attention 
to the common feelings of oliiers is 
within the power, and may be. the 
practice,, of every age, and sex, and 
station. Common fstults ace re- 
proved by all writers on morality ;. 
but there are errours and defects,, 
that requiire to be treated in a lighter 
manner, and that come,, with pro^ 
priety, within the province of es* 
sayists and of writers for the stage^ 

The Absentee is not intended 
as a eensure upon, those,^ whose 
duties, and employments, and supe- 
rior talents,, lead them to the capital;, 
but to- warn the thoughtless, and the 
unoccupied from seeking distinction 
by frivolous imitation of fashion and 
ruinous waste of fortune. 

A country gentleman, or even a 
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nobleman^ who does not sit in par* 
liament^ may be as usefully and as 
honourably employed in Yorkshire^ 
Mid Lothian, or Ireland, as at a 
club-house or an assembly in Lon- 
don. . 

Irish agents are here described as 
of two different spedes. That there 
have been bad and oppressive Irish 
agents, many great landed £nglish 
proprietors have felt ; that there are 
well informed, just, and honourable 
Irish agents, every day experience 
can testify. 

R. L. Edge WORTH. 

May 1812. 
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CHAPTER I. 

" To see the best, and yet the worst pursue.*' 

^^ Is it posBible," exclaimed Vivian, " that 
yon, Russell, my friend, my best friend, caii 
tell me that this line is the motto of my 
character ! — To see the best, and yet the 
worst -pursue. — Then you must think me 
either a villain or a madman. 

*^ No," replied Russell calmly; ^' I think 
you only weak." 

" Weak ! — but you must think me an ab-* 
solute fool." 

" No, not a fool ; the wetness of wliich 
I accuse you is^gipM^;: a weakness of the 
understanding. I fiiiSNwCfault either with 
the logical or the mathematical part of 
your understanding. It is not unoneous in 
either of th6!^j(>vo great points in which 
Bacon says, tlllit most meu*s minds be de« 

VOL. I. B 
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9 VIVIAN. 

ficient in the power of judging of conse- 
quences^ or in the power of estimating the 
comparative valae of objects.** 

" Well," -cried * Vidian impatiently, " hut 
I don't want to hear, just now, what Bacon 
says — but what you think. — Tell me all 
the faults of my character." 

" All ! — unconsdonable ! -*- after the fa- 
tigue of this long day's journey/* said Rus* 
sell, laughing. 

These two friends were, at this time, tra- 
veiling fixim Oxfmd to Vivian Hall, im 
i8faii^>) the «uperb seat of ihB Vivian 
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family, to which Vivian was heir* Mr, 
RasselL» though he was but -a few yea» 
older than Vivian, had been his tutor at 
college; tod, by an uncommon transition, 
had, from his tutor, becoihe his intimato^ 

fijend* 

After a pause, Vivian resumed — 
^^ ^aw I thfek of it, Russell, you are to 
blarney if I hare any faults. Don*t yo^ say, 
that evfiry thing is to.be done by education.. 
And are not you — tliough by much iaa 
youngs :Mid infinitely too handsome, for a 
pbilosojAbr— ane not you my ^ide, phi- 
loio]iibier, jflmd friend r* 
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- ^ JBut 1 bftto had Ae honew to be your 
fQide, p^ilod^pher^ and £riend^ only for tbesQ 
tbree years/* said Rassefl: '^ I believe in the 
fiitiQ&ali tmt not m, the magical power of 
fdncatioi^ How €oal4 I do or undo^ in 
^^ yearss the woxk of the preceding 
feyenteea.'' 

<^TheB, if* fcm won't let me blame you, 
{ must blame my mother.** ^ 

^^Yow mother ! -^ I had always under- 
f teed that she had paid particular attention 
^ your early education^ and all the world 
Hys, tlbat lady Mary Vivian, though a wo- 
Wm of fasihien^ is iisn^arkably well informed 
4Uiid domestic ; and, j^^gii^g from those of 
h^r letters^ which you have shown me^ I 
9ho^d thii^ that, far once^ what all the 
world «ay3 is r^ht/* 

^ What ^ the world says is right, and 
yet I am not wrong ; — my mother is a very 
clever woman, and most affectionate, and 
she certainly paid particular attention to 
my early educatiofi ; but her attention was 
too particular, her care was too great, 
youknpw I w?« an only son ^- then I lost 
my father ivheu I ivas sua infant; and a 
"ffWi^kV^ let ber he ^ver 90 sensible, caanot 
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4 VIVIAN, 

well educate an only son, without some 
manly assistance; the fonder she is of the 
son the worse, even if her fondness is not 
foolish fondness — it makes her over anxiotis 
— it makes her do too much. My mother 
took too much, a great deal too much care 
of me; she over-educated, over-instructed, 
over- dosed me with premature lessons of pru- 
dence ; she was so afraid that I should ever 
do a foolish thing, or not say a wise one, 
that she prompted my every word, and 
guided my every action. So I grew up, 
seeing with her eyes, hearing with her ears/ 
and judging with her understanding, till," 
at length, it was found out, that I had not 
eyes, ears, or understanding of my own# 
When I was between twelve and thirteen, 
my mother began to think, that I was not 
sufficiently manly for my age, and that 
there was something too yielding and unde-* 
cided in my character-- ^Yielding and unde- 
cided! — No wonder! — Had not I been from 
my cradle under the necessity of always yield- 
ing, and in the habit of never deciding for 
myself! — Seized with a panic, my mother, 
to make a man of me in a trice, sent me to 
Harrow school! There I was^ with all 
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eonvenient e^cpedition^ made asbaured of 
every thing good I had learned at home ; 
aud there I learned every thing bad, and 
nothing good, that could be learned at 
school. 1 \^as inferior in Latin and Greek; 
and this ii^as a deficiency I could not make 
up without more labour than I had coiu*age 
to undertake. I was superior in general Ute- 
rature, but tliis was of little value amongst my 
competitors, and, therefore, 1 despised it ; 
and, overpowered by numbers and by ridi- 
cule, I was, of course, led into all sorts of 
folly, by mei-e mauvaise honte. Had I been 
in the habit of exercising my own judgment, 
or had my resolution been strengthened by 
degrees ; had I, in short, been prepared for 
a school ; 1 might, perhaps, have acquired, by 
a public education, a manly, independent spi- 
rit. If I had even been wholly bred up in a pub- 
lic school, I might have been forced, as others 
were, by early and fair competition, to exercise 
my own powers, and, by my own ex])erience 
in that microcosm, as it has been called, J 
might have formed some rules of conduct, 
some manliness of character, and might 
have made, at least, a good schoolboy ; but, 
half home-bred and half school-bred, from 
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trant Off pro)>et preparatibov o«te RiJf of my 
edttcatioti totally destroyed the other. Front' 
iftchool, of course^ I trest to college^ and at 
college, of cotirse, I sfaonld have become one 
of the worst species of college lads, and 
should have had no qhance, in my whole fn-*- 
tore life, of being any thing bnt a dissipated 
focd of fashion, one of the Faur-^in-hand' 
Cluhy or the Barouche Cluhy or the Tandem 
Club, or the Defiance Club^ had not 1, hj 
Ihe greatest good fortune, met with such a 
friend as you, and^ by still greater good for- 
tune, found you out for myself; for if my 
mother had recommentled you to me, I 
should hate seen you «<ily as a college 
tutor ; I should never have discovered half 
your real merit ;. 1 doubt whether I should 
have even seen^ that you are young and 
handsome: so prejudiced should I hav^ 
been with the preconceived notion of a col- 
lege tutor, that I am hot certain whether i 
should havje found out that you are a gen- 
tleman, as well bom and well bred as my- 
self; but, be that as it may, I am positive^ 
that I never should have made you my com- 
panion and friend; I should never have 
tliro^vn open my whole soul to you,, as I 



kaye done, nor eouM joa ciret liarire obtahied 
such wondrous power as yon possess over 
mj mind) if yon liad beeft reconao^nded td 
me by my mother." 

'^ I am soTvy,^ said Rnssell^ smllio^, 
^' tha[t^ afW so many wise reflecticms^ aiid 
so many fine compliments^ you end by 
proving to me, that my wondrons power ifc 
founded on your wondrous weakness. I am 
mortified to find, that your esteem and 
friendship for me depended so much upon 
my not having had the honour of your mo- 
ther's recommendation ; and, 4iave not I 
reason to fear, that now, when I have a 
ebance of becoming acquainted with lady 
Mary Vivian, and, perhaps, a chance of her 
linking me a fit companion and friend for 
her son, I must lose his regard and confi- 
dence, becanse I shall labour under the in-^ 
superable objection of an aflfectionate mo^^ 
ther's approbation ? *' 

'' No, no," said Vivian ; ^ ray wilful 
folly does not go quite so far as that. So 
that I maintain the privilege of choosing 
my friends for myself, I shall always be 
pleased and proud to find my mother ajh- 
prove my choice.^ 
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After a few moments* panse, Vivian added^ 
*^ You misunderstand^ quite misunderstand 
me^ if you think that t am not fond of 
my mother* I respect alid love her with all 
my Soul : — I should be a most ungrateful 
wretch, if I did not. — I did very wrong, td 
speak as I did just now, of any little errours 
she may have made in my education ; but, 
believe me, I would not have said so much 
to any one living but yourself, nor to you, 
but in strict confidence ; and, after all, I 
don't know whether I ought not to lay the 
blame of my faults on my masters, more 
than on my poor mother/' 

" Lay the blame where we will," said 
Russell, *^ remember, that the punishment 
will rest on ourselves. We may, with as 
much philosophic justice as possible, throw 
the blame of our faults on our parents and 
preceptors, and on the early mismanagement 
of our minds ; yet, after we have made out 
our case in the abstract, to the perfect satis- 
faction of a jury of metaphysicians, when we 
come to overt actions, ajl our judges, learned 
and unlearned, are so awed, by the ancient 
precedents and practice of society, and by 
the obsolete law ixf common sense, that they 
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finish by pronouncing against us the barba*- 
rous sentence, that every man must suffer 
for his own faults." 

*^ I hope I shall be able to bear it, my 
lord^ as the English jailor said when 

the judge But look out there! Let 

down that glass on your side of the car- 
riage!" cried Vivian, starting forward. 
" There's Vivian Hall ! " 

"That fine old castle?" said Russell^ 
looking out of the window. 

" No, that's Glistonbury Castle ; but, 
farther off to the left, don't you see amongst 
the trees that house with wings ? " 

'^ Ha ! quite a new, modem house : I had 
always fancied that Vivian Hall was an old 
pile of building/' 

'^ So it was, till my father threw down 
the did hall, and built this new house." 

" And a very handsome one it is. — Is it 
as good within as without ? " 

'^ Quite, 1 think ; but I'll leave you to 
judge for yourself. — Are not tlbose fine old 
trees in the park ? " 

From this time, till the travellers arrived 
at Vivian Hall, their conversation turned 
upon trees^ and avenues, and serpentine ap^ 
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10 VIVIAN. 

^proachesj and alterations that Vmafi in- 
tended to make, when he should be of ag^, 
ana master of this fine place ; and he now 
wanted bnt a twelvemoth of being at legal 
years of discretion. When they arrived at 
the hall, lady Mary Vman showed such 
affectionate joy at the sight of her son, and 
' received Mr. Rnssell with such easy polite- 
ness, that he was prepossessed at first in her 
jFavour. To this charm of well-bred nian- 
Hers wap npited the appearance of sincerity 
and warmth of feeling. In her contersation 
there war a mixture of excellent sense and 
general literature with the frivolities of the 
fashionable world, and the anecdotes of the 
day in certain high circles, of which she 
seemed to talk more from habit than taste, 
and to annex importance more from th« 
compulsion of external circumstances than 
from choice. But her son, — her son was 
the great object of all her thoughts, serious 
or frivolous. She was delighted by the im- 
provements she saw in his understanding and 
character; by the taste and talents he dis- 
played, both for fine literature and for solid 
information : this flattered her hope, that he 
would both shine as a polished gentleina*. 
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and make a figure in public Hfe* Tq bit 

fifiettd Unssdil she attributed ibem h^pffj 

iflnpnyfoneote ; aod^ tlioogh he wm X|Q|^ ^ 

tatcHT of ber own ^jt^omI fi^leetioQ^ y^t jbtfir 

pide^ OS dm oeesfdoiSfc, yielded to gmtir 

tnde^ and filie grafciim^ly dedbi^^ <ik^ ^ftt 

cxnid not feel jenteo^ of tb» frmmfifi^ 

power be had ohtawed owr her aoQ, wbw 

she saw the adflurahfe nw he ma^ ^f ithi» 

xnflaemcs. TiviMi^ like fdl candid and ge* 

nemos pefrsoos^ hti»g pecnjiarly taox^hed hy 

candixiir and generoaity in others^ f^ h^^ 

a&ctiasi for Ms mother rapidly ipcrea^ed by 

this (Qondoet; nor <d)d biis enthnsiasm for 

his friend in the le^st ftbate^ in conser 

quenceot th^!high apprabatioia with iDfhi^li 

she hociQnred hisQi, nor eiren m consequence 

of her iadphip^a freqnent, ^nd ratflier ioju«T 

dieiiins faqpores^bns of hfix hopoi^, th$it her 

son liquid tdwayd preserve, and show hMnseJJT 

wod^ of 2snch a irieind. 

Me joined in hi^ moth^r'^ ^en^rmtl^s tp 
BmaeB tm prolong his Tiait; mkij as hpv. 
ladyship declared she jkhon^ i^ of ^9^ntia| 
caoBrnpieino^ to h^ 9on^s Intei^jt £ind fo^rni 
hf^pb^ei^ that he ahonld, a.t this furn <^ 
lit ^« jirae sudi a Qon^pacaon^ -^^fi^ ^of^ 
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tonted to remain with him some time lang< 
All parties were thus pleased with each 
other^ and remained united by one common 
interest about the same. objects^ during se- 
veral weeks of a delightful summ^.^ — But, 
alas ! this family harmony, and this accord 
of reason and will, between tlie mother and 
son, was not of longer duration. As usual, 
there were faults on both sides. 

Lady Mary Vivian, whose hopes of her 
son's distinguishing himself by his abilities 
had been much exalted, since his last return 
from Oxford, had indulged herself in pleas-" 
ing anticipations of the time when he should 
make his appearance in the fashionable, 
and in the political world. She foresaw the 
respect that would be paid to her, on his 
accoimt, both by senators and by matrons ^ 
by ministers, who might want to gain a rising 
orator's vote, and by mothers, who might 
wish to make an excellent match for theiF 
daughters : not only by all mothers, who 
had daughters * to marry, but by all daugh- 
ters, who had hearts or hands to dispose of, 
lady Mary felt secure of having her society 
courted. Now, she had rather extravagant 
expectations for her son : she expected bint 
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to marry^ so as to secure domestic happkiefls^ 
and, at the same time,' to have fashion^ and 
beauty^ and Tank, and high coonfiyd^s^ and 
every amiable qtiality in a wife. This vision 
of a fatare daughter-in-law continoally occu- 
pied her ladyship's imagination. Already, 
with maternal Alnascharimiy she had,' in 
her reveries, thrown back her bead with dis- 
dain, as she repulsed the family advances of 
some 'vrealthy, but low-bom heiress, or at 
she rejected the alliance of some of the new 
nobility. — Already she had arranged the 
very words of her answers to these, and de- 
termined the degrees and shades of her inti- 
macies with those; already had she settled — 

*' To whom to nod, whom take into her coach» 
Whom honour with her hand ;'*- 

when one morning, as she sat at work, ab- 
sorbed in one of these reveries, she was so 
far " rapt into future times,** that, without 
perceiving that any body was present, she 
began to speak her thoughts, and said aloud 
to herself — 

" As if my son could possibly think of 
her!" — 
• Her son, who was opposite ta \itty lying 
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on a 9ofa> Kfiding, or seemuig to reaJtr 
started up, and, piitt^ dowB Ibb bodk« ex^ 
claimed, in a Toioe which showed at once 
tlutt he was co»cioii8 of tfainkiiig eS smne 
pwticnlar person, and detenoiHed to persist 
in the thou^t, — 

^^ As if your son coold pos^bly diiok oi 
tier! Of whoot, ma'am?*' 

^^ What's €bft matter^ ddkl ? Are yoo 

madr 

^ Not in the leasts ma'^am ; bat yo^ 

said " 

^^Whatl** crkd TokAy Mary, looking 
round ; *^ What did I say, that has occa^ 
stoned so much disturbance I — I was not 
conscious of saying any thing. — My dear 
Selina,"^ contmued her ladyship, appeal- 
ing to a young lady, who sat very intent 
upon soiaie drawing beside her, — ^^ my deaf 
SeUna, yon mast have hesard ; what did I 

sayr^ . . 

The yo^ng ^y looked embufrassed^ m^ 
tibe colooTft which s|Mrfad over her &ce^ 
brought a sadden suspicion intaladyMiwry^s 
mind : her eye darted back upop; her son ; 
— the suspieion^ the fear was confimtedi 
md she grew mfl4;ia»tly . pi^ Ailwt» «&d 
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WWstU«88, iilihe altitfrd&ifi wfcicli i»hd was 
stmck witb thi» pimtc. Tim yott»g huly*« 
hhxsih and einbarra^metit h^ a veiy difietent 
efiedt OH Vman ; joy ^laddenly sparkled in 
bis %ye»y 9cnA ilUoAmed fm ^rbole oonnte^ 
naxice^ for 6m wa» the first instant he had 
«ver fek, atiy hope of kaving obtained ati» 
interest In her heart. He wm too muchr 
tran&ported^ at this moment^ to think ei^ier 
^ pradenceor of his mother; and) when h^ 
rect^ected himself^ he was too Bttle prac^ 
tised in dissknnlation to repair his ia^fiscre-- 
tion* Something he did attempt to say^ and 
Unndered^ and tanghed at his bhmder ; and 
when bis mother looked up at bim^ tai 
seriotts silence/ he only begged paidon for 
his felly, confessed he belieired he was mad^ 
aeitd, taming away abrv^tty, Idi the roomy 
exclaiming, that he wandered where Rnsseli 
had been all the mornings and that he mnst 
^o and look for him^ A king sikivee 
ensued betweect Vivian's mother a»d tba- 
yoni^ l^dy, who were left alone togethen 
Lady Mary fir^ broke this isilence, and, in 
a constrained tone, askedy a» she took up 
the ne'vespaper, '^ Whether «im Sidney had 
fdund^fiya^w*?'*^ 
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'^ I don*t knowj ma*am/* answered miss 
Sidney, in a voice scarcely articalate. 

^^ I should have imagined there mnst be 
some news from the continent ; bnt yon did 
not find any, I think you say, miss Sidney ?** 
continued lady Mary, with haughty, averted 
eyes. — After turning over the pages of the 
paper, without knowing one word it con- 
tained^ she laid it down, and rose to leave 
the room* Miss Sidney rose at the same 
time : — 

^^ Lady Mary, one instant ! my dear lady 
Mary!" 

Lady Mary turned, and saw Selina^s sup^ 
plicating eyes fall of tears ; but her ladyship, 
«till retaining her severity of manner, coldly 
said, '^ Does miss Sidney desire that I should 
stay? — Does miss Sidney wish to speak to 
me?" 

** I do, — as soon as I can," — saidSelina^ 
in a faltering voice ; but, raising her eyes> 
and perceiving ihe contemptuous expression 
of lady Mary*s countenance, her own in- 
stantly changed. With the firm tone of 
conscious innocence^ she repeated, ^^ I do 
wish to speak to your ladyship^ if you will 
hear me with your usual candour ; I do 
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-not expect or solicit yptir tisual in4til- 
gence, 

^^ Miss Sidney/' replied lady Mar)-, ** be- 
fore you say more^ it becomes me to 
point Out to you, that the moment i$ past 
for confidence between us tu^o; and that in 
no moment could I wish to hear from any 
person, much less from one whom I had 
considered as my friend, confessipns, ex- 
torted by circumstances, degrading and un- 
availing." 

" Your ladyship need not be apprehensive 
of hearing froon me any degrading confes- 
sions/* said miss Sidney ; *^ J have none to 
make: and since, without any just cause, 
without any cduse for suspicion, but what a 
blush, perhaps, or a uiomenf s embai;rass- 
ment of manner may have created, you 
think it becomes you to point out to me, 
that the moment for confidence between us 
two is past, I can only lament my mistake, 
in having believed that it ever, existed." > 
Lady Mary's countenance and manner 
totally changed. The pride of rank yielded 
before the pride of viiiiie ; and^ perhaps, 
the hope^ that she had really no cause fop 
suspicion^ at once restored her affection fox 
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^ler young friend. '^ Let us tmd^tAnd on% 
another^ my dear Selina/* said she r ^^ if 1 
-siaid a hasty or a harsh word^ forgive' it« 
YoH know my affection for you, and my 
T^al confidence ; in actions, not in words, 
I have shown it. — In thought, as well as 
in actions, my confidence in you ha9 heeix 
entire ; for, upon my wordy and you know 
that is not an asseveration I lightly use^ 
^ifpon ry iwrrf, tUl that unfortunate moment, 
a suspicion of you never crossed my imagi* 
nation. The proof — if there could need 
tiny proof to you of what I assert— th^ 
proof is, the delight I take in your society,, 
ihe tu^^mt manner in which I have so fre-* 
^quently, this summer, begged your compimy 
^m your mother. You know this would 
have not only been the height dPjnsincerity, 
but of folly and madness, if I had not felt a 
reliance upon you, that made me consider it 
es an absi^te impossibility, that you could 
ever disappoint my ftiendship." 

** I thank your ladyship,** said Selina^ 
softened by the kind tone in which lady^ 
Mary now spoke, yet still retaining some 
reserve of manner — " I, thank your lady- 
ship for all your Idndness — it has flat* 



tfnrvd tte muck— touched me dieplj^-^ 

«omm«itd«d my gmtit»de, and inflaeiioed 

my c&ndnct Bttiformly — I can »id do en^ 

tiihely IbrgiTe tli« iiyiistice of a momieiiti 

Ettd I now bid ycm adieu, firjr dear lad^ 

Mary, with the co^victicm, tbat, ifwt wert 

Mrrer to meet again, I fthonld always hM 

&at place in yoar esteem and affection with 

which yoti hare hodoured me, aftd which> 

if it be not too prond an expression, I bop* 

I have deserved— —Worft yon bid me fere- 

wel?" 

The tears gnsfaed from lady Mary^a eyes^ 
^ My dear, cfaarmmg, and prudent Selin^ 
I nnde^tand you perfectly -^ and I thank 
yon — it grieves me to part with yott—bnt 
I believe you are right— I bdieve there is 
no other safety --* no other remedy. How^ 
hicteed, cotdd I expect, that my son conid 
see and bear yon -^ Kve in the house with 
70U, and become intimately acquainted with 
snch a character as yoars, without danger. 
*^I have been very imprudent, nnaccaimt- ' 
ably imprudent, to expose him to such nt 
temptation — but I hope, I trust, that your 
]|midence will^'epair, in time, the eflfecta of 
my rashness -^ and again and agam I tliank 
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yoa, my dear yautig friend — butiperhaps^ 
it might be still better^ that you should not 
leave us abruptly. Still better than your 
absence^ I think, would be the conviction 
you might impress on his mind of the im- 
possibility of his hc^s — if you were to 
stay a day or two, and convince him by your 

indifference, that ." " Excuse me, that 

is what I cannot undertake,'* said Selina, 
blushing, and conscious of blushing. Lady 
Mary was too polite and too delicate to seem 
to observe her confusion, but, embracing 
her, said : ^* If we must part, then take with 
you my highest esteem, auction, and grati*- 
tude; and. this much let me add, that my 
most sanguine expectations for my son's 
happiness would be realised, if> amongst 
the women to whom family interests must 
restrict his choice, he could meet with one 
of half your merit, and half your attrac* 
tions.^' 

^^ Amongst the women to whom family 
interests must restrict Ms choiccy* repeated 
Selina to herself many times, as she jour* 
nied homewards ; and she pondered much 
upon the meaning of this pl^iase. — Vivian 
was sole heir to a very large property, with- 
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oat incumbrances of any kind; what, diere-^ 
fore, was the necessity that restricted hid 
choice — the imaginary necessity of ambi-* 
tion^ which confined him to a certain circle 
of fashionable, or highly connected people. 
Selina Sidney, though she was not rich, was 
of a very good gentleman's family ; her fa- 
ther had been a colonel in the British 
army: during his life, Mrs. Sidney had 
been in the faabit of living a great deal in 
what is called the world, and in the best 
company ; and though, since his death, she 
had lived in retirement, miss Sidney had 
receiveJi an education, which put her upon 
a footing with young ladies of the highest 
accomplishments and refinement in the 
kingdom. With every solid and amiable 
quality, she had all those external advan- 
tages of appearance and manner, which 
lady Mary Vivian valued most highly. Se- 
lina, who was convinced that lady Mary 
appreciated her character, and was pecu- 
liarly fond of her company and conversa- 
tion, could not but feel surprise, mixed 
with some indignation, perhaps with a little 
1 resentment, when she perceived that her 

i ladyship's prejudices and ambition made 
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hft act 86 com|fletely ia contradiotioh to 
her hotter yadgment, to her profeeaioos, and 
to hat fillings of afieetioii* WfaMever miss 
Sidaey thoegfat npon thb subject how^ver^ 
«he detentiiiied to contiane t» aeC in tha 
aosthQQOQrahle meaner towards h^rfriead; 
«faehaid:never, tail this day, had ^ least 
idea diat Vivian loved hers hot thd p]Mi*f 
sure she had ibr a moment Mt at d^ dis^ 
oovery, <ur bare smpidon of his love^ ma^ 
yiaced her, that it was most prudent to retreat 
immediatcdy ; and no false pride, or weak 
tielft-delnsion^ had^ even in the monmit whea 
she was inost irritated by lady Mary'ft 
haughty suspicions, prevented her from do^ 
ing what she knewi to he right, and to be 
best for her own happiness* Seltna*s ex-* 
quisite sensibility could be equalled only 
by her strong sense of duty ; and, owsctom 
of this real, but- oo&cealed tendeme3S of 
heart, she was aware, that it required pecu^ 
liar prudence to guard herself from tha 
dangers ' of an uphappy passion. Sbo 
thou^t it most prolmble, that the love 
which Vivian felt for her might only be of 
a transient nature, a passion such as young 
mfiu fed for the first pleasing yotuEig wo« 
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maa they see^ which i$ ea^y traDsferred ta 
4 new olge<st. Vivian, was not yet of age—- ^ 
of a fi^fteiae far superior to her eKpectatioai^ 
-^hu mother aad bis guardian dias^proved 
of hid atta<daiient — this maimer was Se«* 
lkia*8 fnend, and had treated her with thqk 
utmost kindness* All these reasons cam^. 
l^iaed, detenntned miss Sidney to amd see-^ 
iligymAii any more — am excellent reso^ 
kiticNa, in whieh we leave her^ and retiura 
toh^hoven 

A walk witji Rnssell had brought him, 
batik in the foil determifiation of avowing 
\m ottacbment sinc^rdy to his mother^ and 
of q>eaking to her ladyship in the most re* 
spectfiil manner^ hxft, whefi he fonnd that 
miss Sidney was g<^e, anger and disap^ 
peintm^at made him ^ once forget his pra--^ 
deace^ atd bis inteod^^d respect ; he de-^ 
clared) In the most passionate terms^ his 
love for Selins, Sidney, and his irrevocable 
determinatttm to pursiie her, to the end of 
time and^paoe^ in spite of sdl opposition, 
wha^tsoeveir from any person whatever* 
His mother, who was prepared for a scene 
of this sq#1^ though not far one of this vio-««^ 

Unco, bad svfiicient con^and of temper to^ 
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tfastain it properly ; her command of tem- 
per was, indeed, a little assisted by the hope, 
diat this passion wonld be transitory in pro- 
portion to it*s vehemence, mach by the con*- 
fidence she had in miss Sidney's lumour, 
and in her absence : lady Mary, therefore. 
Calmly disclaimed having had any part in 
persnading miss Sidney to that measure, 
which had so miich enraged her lover; but 
Jier ladyship avowed, that, thongh it had not 
been necessary for her to surest the mea- 
tfnre, she highly approved of it, and admired 
now, as she had ever admired, that yonng 
lady's prudent and noble conduct. Softened 
by the only thing, that could, at this mo- 
ment, soften him — pridse of his mistress-— 
Vivian, in a most affectionate manner, as- 
isured his mother, that it was her warm eu- 
togiums of miss Sidney, which had first 
turned his attention to the perfections of 
her character; and he now inquired what 
possible objections she could make to^ his 
choice. With the generous enthusiasm of 
his disposition, heightened by all the elo- 
quence of love, he pleaded, that his fortune 
was surely sufiicietit to put him above mer- 
cenary considerations in the choice of a 
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Wife ; that, in every poiiit, except thk one 
.of mmi^, 'Selinsi Sidney was, in his mother's 
own opinion, superior to every other wo- 
inan she €ould name, or wish for, as a 
/da\ighter-in-law« 

" Bat my tastes are not, to blind me to 
your interests," said lady Mary ; " you are 
entitled to look for rank and high connexion. 
Yon ar^ the representative of an ancient 
•family, have talents to make a figure in 
public; and, in short, prejudice ot not, I 
oonfess it is one of the first wishes of my 
heart, that you should marry into a noble 
family, or, at least, into one that shall 
strengthen your political interest, as well 
.as secure your dometstic happiness." 

Vivian, of course, cursed ambition, as all 
. men dp, whilst they are in l«ve. His argu- 
ments and his eloquence, in favour of a pri-- 
vate station, and of the joys of learned lei^ 
sure, a competence, and domestic bliss, were 
worthy of the most renowned of ancient or 
modem philosophers. Russell was appealed 
to with much eagerness, both by mother 
and son, during their debates. He frankly 
declared to lady JMary, that he thought 
. her son perfectly right in ail he now urg^d, 

VOL. I. c 
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' Vivian's love had been silent, tranqm^ 
.and not, seemingly, of any great conse- 
qnence, till it was opposed ; bnt, from the in.- 
stant that an obstacle intervened, it ga— 
thered strength and foFce, land it preseatly 
rose rapidly, with pFodigions npi^oar, threat- 
ening to burst all bounds, and to destroy 
every thing that stopped if s course. Lady- 
Mary was now inclined to try what effect 
lessening the opposition might ])rodace. 
To do her justice, she was also moved to 
this by some nobler motives than fear ; or, 
at least, her fears were not of a selfish kind : 
«he dreaded, that her son's health and 
permanent happiness might be injured 
by this violent passion; she was appre- 
hensive of becoming an object of his aver- 
sion; of utterly losing his confidence, and 
all power over his mind: but, chiefly, 
her generous temper was moved and won 
by Selina Sidney's admirable conduct. 
During the whole time, that Vivian used 
every means to see her, to write to her, and 
to convince her of the fervour of his love, 
though he won all her friends over to his 
interests, though she heard his praises, from 
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morning till night, from alf who stirrouadecf * 
het, and though ter own hcjart, perhaps, 
I |!ieaded more powerfally than all the rest 
in his favotvr, yet she never, for one instant, 
gave bim the slightest encouragement. 
\ Lady Mary's esteem and affection were so 
I much increacsed by these strong proofs of 
feiendship and honour, that her prejudices 
yielded; and she at length declared, that' 
if her son continued, till he wafe of age, to- 
feel the same attachment for this amiable 
girl, she would give her gonsent to their 
union. Bnt this, she added, she promised 
only on one conditron—^'^that her son should- 
abstain from all attempts,1rf the interval, to 
see or correspond with miss Sidney, and 
Aat he should set out immediately to travel^ 
with Mr. Rtisselh Transported with love, 
and joy, and victory, Vivian promised every* 
thing that was required of liim, embraced 
his mother, and set out upon his travels. 

^ Allow," said he triumphantly to Rus- 
8elly as the chaise drove from the door,^ 
** allow, my good friend, that you were mis- 
taken in your fears of the weakness- of my 
cbaracter, and of the yielding facility oP 
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iBy temper. You see how finn I have beea 
— yoB see what battle I have made — you 
see bow I have stood out."' 

** I never doubted,** said Russell, " your 
love of your own free will — I oever doubted 
your fear of being governed, especially by 
your mother; but you do not expect, that 
I should allow this to be a proof of strength 
of character/' 

" What ! do you suppose I act from, love 
of my own free will merely? — Do you call 
my love for Selina Sidney weakness ? O h ! 
take care, Russell ; for, if I once find you 
pleading my mother*s cause against your 



conscience ^/' 
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You will never find me pleading any 
cause against my conscience, I have told 
your mother, as I have told you, my opi- 
nion of miss Sidney — my firm opinion — that 
she is peculiarly <^alculated to make the 
happiness of your life, provided you con^ 
tiime to love her.** 

" Provided I— Oh I" cried Vivian, lau^-- 
ing, ^^ spare your musty provisoes,, my dear 
philosopher! Would not any one thii^, 
now, you ^vere an old man of ninety? If 
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this is all you have to fear^ 1 am happy 
indeed." 

^' At present/' said Russell calmly, *' I 
have no fear, as I have just told your mo- 
ther, but that you should change your mind 
before you arc of age." 

Vivian grew quite indignant at this sug- 
gestion. "You are angry with me/' said 
Russell, " and so was your mother; she 
was angry becausp I said, I Jeared, in- 
8te%d of, I hoped, you would change your 
mind. Both parties are angry with me for 
my sincerity." 

** Sincerity ! — no ; but I am angry with 
you for your absurd saspicions of my con- 
stancy." 

" If they are absurd, you need not be 
angry," said Russell : "I shall be well pleased 
to see their absurdity demonstrated." 
" Then I can demonstrate it this moment." 
" Pardon me, not this moment; you 
must take time into the account. I make 
no doubt, but that, at this moment, you, 
are heartily in love with miss Sidney ; but 
the thing to be proved is, that your passion 
will not dedine in force, in proportion as it 
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meets with less resistance. If it does, yon 
will acknowledge, that it was more a love of 
your own free will, than a love of your 
mistress, that has actuated you, which wasr 
the thing to be proved." 

^* Hateful a. e. d. I " cried Vivian, " you 
shall see the contrary, and, at least, I will 
triumph over yon." 

If Russell l^ad ever used art, in his ma- 
nagement df Vivian's mind, he might have 
been suspected of using it in favour of miss 
Sidney at this instant; for this prephecy^ 
of Vivian's inconstancy was the most likely^ 
means to prevent it's accomplishment. Fre- 
quently, in the course of their tour, whett 
Vivian was in any situation where his con- 
stancy was tempted, he recollected Russell's 
prediction, and was proud to remind him 
how much he had been mistaken. In shorty 
the destined time for their return home ar- 
lived — Vivian presented himself before Im 
mother^ and claimed her promise. She 
was somewhat surprised, and a little disap- 
pointed^ by our hero's constancy ; but she 
could not retract her word ; and> since her 
compliance waa now unavoidable^^^ she was^ 
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dbtermined that it should be gracious, Sher 
wrote to Selina, therefore, with great kind- 
ness, saying, that whatever views of other 
ccmnexione she might formerly have had 
for her son, she had now relinqnished them, 
convinced, by the constancy of her son's at- 
tachment, and by the merit of it's object^ 
that his owB< choice would most eftectnally 
ensure his happinessy and that- of all his 
friends* Her ladyship added expressions of 
her regard and esteem', and of the pleasure* 
she felt in the thoughtB- of finding, in her 
iaughter-in-law, a friend and' companion, 
whose' society was peculiarly agreeable to' 
her taste, and suited to her character. This- 
letter entirely dissipated Selina's scmplbs of 
conscience; Viviarfs fove and merit, all 
his good, and aH his agreeable qualities, had 
now fiilt and' unreproved power to wprk 
upon- her tender heart. His generous,, open 
temper, his candour, his warm^ attachment 
to his friends, his cultivated understanding, 
his brilliant talents, his easy, well-bred, 
agreeable manners, all' heightened' in their 
pow^r to please by the charm of love, jus- 
tified^ even in the eyes of the aged and pru- 
dent^ the passion he inspired. Selina he- 

c 5 
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cfune extremely attacSied to him, aiid thm 
lored wUb Oit delightfta belief, tkat tli^re 
was iK>t^ la the mifkd of her lover, tiMi sintd 
of a single vice^ which threfttened fboger to 
hisr FiFtoes 4>r to tWr mutaftl hftppi«es$» 
With bis tiraal eaAdottr, be bad Itid open 
bis whole character to her, an far as he 
knew it himself^ aad had warned her of 
that vacillation of temper, that easmega to 
be led, which Russell had poioted out as a 
daagerons fault in bis du^ositimi. But of 
this propensity Selina had se^m no symp^ 
toms ; on t],ke contrary, the steitdiness of her 
lover in his attachment to her — the only 
point on which she had yet seen him tried— 
decided her to trust to the persuasive voiee of 
Jove and hope, and to believe, that RussellV 
friendship bad> in this instance, been too 
har^h or too timorous ifi it's forebodings. 

Nothing now delayed the mAiriage of 
Viviau an<) Selliia but certain legal rites, 
which were to be peFformed on his comipg 
of age. There were certs^n fines^ aad re- 
coveries to be suffered, and certam deeds 
of lease and release to be executed^ b^ 
fore marriage settlements could be drawn; 
ami the fiaiprties wefe doomed to wait f^r ^ 
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furrival of some trustee who was .with his 
raiment abroad. All these delays ViyiaD, 
of course, cnrsed; but, npon the whole, they 
were borne by htm with heroic patience, and 
by Selina with all the tranquillity of confid- 
ing love, happy in the present, and not too 
for the fatnre. 
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CHAPTER II. 



•* My dear Russell," said Viviati, *^lbve 
shall not make me forget friendship. Before 
I marry, I must see you provided for. Be* 
lieve me, this was the first — one of the first 
pleasures I promised myself, in becoming 
master of a good fprtmte* Other thoughts^ 
I confess, have put it out of my head — * sa 
now, let me tell you at once — I hate paltry 
surprises with my friends — I have, yo« 
know — or rather, probably, you do not know^ 
for you are the most disinterested fellow 
upon Earth — I have an excellent living in 
my gift: it shall be yourt — consider it a.^ 
such, from this moment. If I knew a more 
deserving man, I would give it to him, upon 
my honour — so you can't refuse me. The 
incumbent can*t live long — he is an old, very 
old^ infirm man ; you'll have the living in 
a year or two, and, in the mean time, stay 
with me. I ask it as a favour, from a 
fiiend; and you see how much I want a 
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iiiend of your firm characters and I hope 
you see, also, how much I can valne^ in 
others/ the qualities in which I am myself 
deficient.** 

' Rnssdl was much pleased and touched^ 
by Vivian's generous gratitude, and by the^ 
delicacy, as welt as kindness, of the manner' 
i& which he made this ofier: hvt Russell- 
eonld not, eonsistentfy with his feelings or 
his principles, Mve in a state of dependant 
idleness, waiting for a rich living and thc- 
death of an old inemnbient . He told Vivian^ 
that he had too* much affection foi' him, and- 
too much respect for himself, ever to-run the- 
hazard of sinking from the rank of an inde- 
pendent frieiid. After rallying him, without- 
effectjon his pride, Vivian-aeknowlfedged, that 
he was forced to admire him the more for his - 
spirit. Lady Mary, . too^ who was a great 
and sincere admirer of independence of cha- 
racter, warmly applauded Mr. Russell, and 
reconmiended him, in the highest terms, to* 

r 

a nobleman, in the neighbourhood, who 
happened to be in want of a preceptor for 
his eldest * son. This nobleman was my 
lord Glistonbury: his lordship was eager to 
et^gage a person of Russell-s reputation foi? 
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talents ; so the afttr was liaickly afraDig)Mi^.. 
fwdittftjr Mary Viviaa and hex ran woptto^^ 
pay a oioniiiig Ymt at Qistonbury CaatlQ^. 
on purpose to accompany RnsseXi on. lus fitfie^. 
introduction to tbe familyc Af^ they ^>-^ 
proached the castle^. Viviaii was strnok. 
with it's venwahkr gothic appearance; he^ 
h^d not had a near view of it foi: som^ 
years^ and he looked at it with new eyei^ 
Formerly, he had seep . it only as a pc1»- 
resqne ornameot to the country ;. hut now 
tb^t he. WQS biins^If possessor of an ecrtftto 
in the vicinity^ he consider^ Gli^tonbucy 
Castle as a point of comparison, which ren- 
dered him dissatisfied with his own man* 
sion* As he drove up the avenue^ and^ 
beheld the tow^^, turrets, battlements, s^ , 
ma^sjlve entrance, his mother^ who was ^ 
woman q£ taste, str^gthened, by her ex* 
daniations opoi the beauty of gpthic archir 
t^cture, the wish that was rising ip hjis 9iind 
tp convert his modern house into an. anQi/eint 
e&st}fi\ she could not help sighing, whUst 
she reflected, that if h^r son^s alS^ctipns had. 
npt been engaged,, be m^ght, perhaps, b^vcf 
c^talned the heart and hftnd of one pf the 
fab: da^ht€)r9> pf ^im f a»t]ie* J^adj Mary 



w»t no fartfaep, even m her iiuaost.tibmi^tSj 
£qt she w.as iu> dai^»le^ dealer^ 0^9 mtrigdnUi 
she had expressed her disappointment and 
anger warmly and openly at first, when she 
heard of her &ao*a attadbment to miss Sid*- 
ney^; but that yonng lady's condnet had 
now won her ladyship's consent to her son*» 
marriage ; and^ ioeapable of donUe dealing, 
lady Mary resolved never even to let hioir 
know what her wishes had been with re<* 
spect to a -conne^on with the Glistonbnry 
family. But the very reserve and discretion 
with which her ladyship spoke — a reserve 
nnnsnal with her^ and nnsnited to the na-' 
tural warmdi of her manner and temper --^ 
might have betrayed her to an acute and 
cpol observer. Vivian^ however^ bX thia^ 
instant, was too mvtch intent npon eastle*^ 
biulding to admit any other ideas. 

When the carriage drove under the grf ^t 
gateway and stf^pedf Vivian es^Iaioied^ 
^^ What a fine old castle! how surprised 
Selin^ Sidney would be^ how delighted, to 
see my house metamorphosed into such a 
c^tle!'* 

*^ UU ^ Qftdgnifii^nt castle» indeed !" said 
lady M^LTjy with a $igb y *^ 1 Aipk there we 
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the lady Lidhnrsts on the terrace. Antf 
here comes my lord Glistonbury with his 



son.** 
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My pupil ?" said RusselT; ^^ I hope the- 
yonth is such as I can become attached to;^ 
Life wonld be wretched mdeed without at- 
tachment — ofijome sort or other. Butf 
must not expect/* added he, " to find a se- 
cond time a friend in a pupil — * and such a 
friend 1" 

Sentiment, or the expression of the ten^- 
derness he felt for his friends, was so un- 
usual' from Russell, that it had double effect ;: 

« 

and Vivian was so much struck by it, that 
he could scarcely collect his thoughts in 
time to speak to* lord Glistonbury, who 
came to receive his guests, attended by three 
hangers on of tfte family, a chaplain, a cap^ 
tain, and a young lawyer; His lordship 
was scarcely past the meridian of life J yet, 
in spite of his gay and debonnair manner, 
he looked^ oId> as if he was paying for the 
libertinism of his youth by premature de- 
crepitude. His countenance announced 
pretensions to ability : his easy and affable 
address, and the facility with which he ex- 
{pressed himself^ gained him credit, at firsts 
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for much more understanding than he really 
possessed. There was a plausibility in all" 
he said; but, if it was examined, there was 
nothing in it but nonsense. Some of his 
expressions appeared brilliant ; some of his 
sentiments junt ; but there was a want of 
consistency/ a want of a pervading mind 
in his conversation, which, to good judges, 
betrayed the truth, that all his opinions 
were adoptedl^ not formed ; all his maxims- 
common place ; hi6 wit mere repetition ; his . 
sense merdy tact. After proper thanks- 
and compliments to lady Mary and Mr«. 
Vivian, for securing for him such a treasure- 
as Mr. Russell, he introduced lord Lid- 
horst, a sickly, bashful, yet assured looking* 
bay of fourteen*, to his new governor, with 
polite expressions of unbounded confidence>, 
and a rapid enunciation^ of undefined and 
contradictory expectations ► 

^ Mr. Russell will, I am perfectly per^ 
suaded, make Lidhur^t every thing we can 
desire," said his lordship ; ** a» honour to- 
his country ; an ornament to his family* 
It is my decided opinion, that man is but 
fli bundle of habits; and it's my. maxim^ 
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that education is second Bature -^J!r9t; m^ 
deed) in many cases» For^ except that I am 
staggered about oFiginal g^^ius^ I own 1 
conceive^ with Hartley, that early iinpres- 
sioBs and asi^ociations are all in all : his ti* 
bratioQs and vibratinncles are quite satis- 
factory. But what I particularly wish for 
Lidhurst) sir^ i^, that he should be tredaed 
a^ soon as possible into a statesman. Mr* 
yivian^ I presume^ you mean to follow up 
public business, and no doubt will make a 
^gure. So I prc^hecy — and I am used 
to tiiese things. Aod from Lidhurst, too, 
tmder similar tuition, I may with reasoD 
expect miracles — ' hope to hear him thun*- 
dering in the house of commons in a few 
years — ^ ' confess *a«i not quite so impati^it 
to have tlie young: dog in the house of 
iiticnralj^les ; for youtknow be could not be 
there without beiog in my shoes, which I 

liaver not done with y^t -^ l>a ? ha ! h^\ 

!Sacfa in his tuni> my. boy ! — In tlie mean 
tiine^ Ic^y Mary, shall we join the ladies 
y,^ider„ on th^ terrace< Lady distonbury, 
walks sp slow^ tbat she will be seven h<mi^; 
i):i,ooiQipg to u#, so wq had beat go tQ hi&l^, 



ladyship — If the- Biomutaiu w^t g& to. 
Mabosa4^t^ yon kac^w^ q£ ccmrsei what.. 
follows/* 

On thdh* way to the terrace, lord Glis*- 
tonbury^ who always heard himself »peak 
with singular cofla|)lac^i€y, ceDtiaaed ta 
give his ideas on education; sometimes 
ap^aliDg to. Mr. RusseU^ aemetime& happy 
to catch the eye of hidj Mary* 

" Now, my idea for Lidhurst is simply 
this: — that he should know every thmg 
that is it> all the best books ia the library, 
but yet that he should be the furthest pos- 
sible froin a bodc-worai — that he should 
never^ except m a set spee^ in the bouse^ 
have the air of having opened a book in hin 
life — mother wit fdr me ! — ^iia most oa^es 

— and that easy style of originality^ whieh. 
sheiws the trae g^ntlesi^n — As tamorala 

LidhuMt^ walk »»? my boy as to 

^toorals^ I confess- 1 couldn't hear to see: £my 
thing af the Joseph Surface about him. A 
youdi of sptiit miA9lt, fqn koow> Mfv Viiritit 

— expense Bse^ lady Mary, this is. an aaide^ 

be somethmg of a k^titadioarim^ to 

keep in the fashion — not that I mean tot saf 
80 exactly to Lidbmr^t — No> no ! — a» the 
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contrary^ Mr. Russell^ it is onr cue, as welT 
as this reverend gentleman's^** looking back 
at the chaplain^ who bowed assent before he 
knew to what — " it is our cue, as well as 
this reverend gentleman's, to preach pru- 
dence, and temperance, and all the cardinal' 
virtues." 

." Carrf«n«/ virtues ! very good, faith ! my 
lord," said the lawyer, looking at the cler- 
gyman. 

" Temperance r^^ repeated the chaplaiir^ 
winking at the officer; ^^upon my soul, my 
lord, that's too bad." 

" Prudence!'' repeated the captafn; 
^^ that's too clean a cut at poor Wicksted, 
my lord ." 

Before his lordship had time to preach 
any » more prudence, they arrived within 
bowing distance of the ladies, who had, in^ 
deed, advanced at a very slow rate. Vivian- 
was not acquainted with any of the tadies' 
of the Glistonbury family; for they had,- 
till this summer, resided at another of their 
eonntry seats, in a distant coitnty; His 
mother had often met them at parties in^ 
town. 

I^adf Glistonbury was a thin,' stiffened^ 
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fattened figure — she was accompanied by 

I two other female forms, one old, the other 

young; not each a'diflFerent grace,, but 

I «^ike all three in- angularity, and in a cold 

haughtiness of mien. After reconnoitring, 

, with their glasses, the party of gentlemen, 

. these ladies quickened their step ; and lady 

. Glistpnbury, making her countenance as af- 

, fable as it was in it's nature to be, ex- 

<:lainied — 

" My dear lady Mary Vivian ! have I the 
pleasure to see your ladyship ? — They told 
me it was only visitors to my lord.** 
f Mr. Vivian had then the honour of 
. being introduced to her ladyship, to her 
. eldest daughter, lady Sarah Lidhurst, and 
to miss Strictland, the governess. By all 
of these ladies he was most graciously re- 
ceived ; but poor Russell was not so fortu- 
tunate ; nothing could be more cold and re- 
pulsive than their reception of him. This 
did not make lady Sarah appear very agi^ee- 
able to Vivian ; he thought her, at this first 
view, oue of the least attractive young wo- 
men he had ever beheld. 

*^ Where is my Julia?" inquired lord 
Glistonbury — " Ah ! there she goes, yon- 
der, all life and spirits." 
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Vivian looked as his lordship directed 
bis eye^-aad saw, at the farthest end of the 
terrace, ayonng giri, of about fifteen, ran- 
sing very fost, with a hoop, which ^he was 
Ifieeping up with great dexterity for the 
•musemeBt df a little boy /who was with her* 
Theigovcfirness no sooner saw this, than she 
went in pnrsmt of her young ladyship, call- 
ing alter her, in various tones and phrases 
of reprehension, in French, Italian, and 
Gnglish ; and asking, whether this was a 
liecoming employment for a young lady of 
her age and rank. Heedless of these re- 
proaches, lady Julia still ran on, away from 
her governess, '^ to chace the rolling circle's 
speed,** down the slope of the terrace ; thi- 
ther miss Strictland dared not pursue, but 
contented herself with standing on the 
•brink, reiterating her remonstrances. At 
length, the hoop fell, and the young lady 
' returned, not to her governess, but, running 
lightly up the slope of the terrace, to her 
surprise, she came foil in view of the com- 
pany before she was aware, that any 
strangers were there. Her straw hat being 
atthe back of her head, lady Glistonbury, 
with an indignant look, pulled it for- 
irds. 
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^^ What a beautiM cdonr ! what a sweet 
cMDteiiance lady Jalia has!** whirred 
lady Mary Vivian to lord Glistonbury ; at 
the same time she could not refrain from 
glancing her eyes towards her son, to see 
whateffisct was produced upon him. Vi- 
tian*4s eyes met hers ; and tfai^ single look 
ftf his mother^s rdve^ed to him all tbflit 
^rhod^ in her great prudence, resolved to 
«:oiice^« He smHed at her, and th^n « 
Russell, «3 mneh as to 'say, ^* surely, there 
<sad lie HO comparison between such a diild 
« this 4i&dSeUna Sidney!'* . 

A few nintites afterwards, in consecjuenee 
of a sign from lady Glistonbury, Julia disK- 
appeared with her governess, and the mo* 
sient was unnoticed by Vivian, who was 
then, as his mother observed, looking up at 
one' of the turrets of the old castle. All it*s 
iahabitants were at this time uninteresting 
to him, except so far as they regarded his 
ftiend Kusi$ell ; buttl^e castle itself absorbed 
iiis attention • Lord Glistonbury, charmed to 
«ee how much he was struck by it, offered 
to show him over every part of the edifice ; 
an ofier which he and lady Mary gladly ac- 
tepted. Lady OKatonbury excused herself, 
professis^ to iye onahle to sustain the fa* 
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'tigue : she deputed her eldest daughter to 
attend lady Mary in her stead; and this 
"was the only circumstance which dimi- 
onished the pleasure to Vivian^ for he was 
obliged to show due courtesy to this stiff 
taciturn damsel at every tum^ whilst he was 
-intent upon seeing the architecture of the 
castle, and the views from the windows of 
.the towers and loopholes of the galleries 4 
all which lady Sarah pointed out with a 
cold^ ceremonious civility, and a formal- ex- 
actness of proceeding, which enraged Vi- 
vian's enthusiastic temper^ The visit ended :: 
he railed half the time he was going home 
against their fair, or, as be called her, their 
petrified guide ; then, full of the gothic 
beauties of Glistonbury, he determined, as 
isoon as possible, to turn his own modern 
Jbouse into a castle. The very next morn- 
ing, be had an architect to view it, and to 
examine it's capabilities* It happened, that, 
about this tim^,. several of the noblemen 
and gentry, in the county in which Vivian 
resided, had been seized with this rage for 
turning comfortable houses into uninhabit- 
able castles. And, however perverse or 
impracticable this retrograde movement in 
architecttire. might seem^ there . were always 
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at hand professional projectors^ to couTince 
gentlemen^ that nothing was so feasible and 
easy. Provided alveays, that gentlemen ap- 
prove their estimates, as well as their plansf 
they undertake to carry buildings back^ in 
a trice, two, or three, or half a dozen cen- 
turies, as may be, required, to make them 
gothici, or Saracenic, and to ^^add every 
grace, that time alone can give/' A ftvt 
days after Vivian had been at Glistonbury 
Castle, when lord Glistonbury came to re- 
turn the visit, Russell, who accompanied 
his lordship, .found his friend encompassed 
with plans and elevations, 

^^ Surely, my dear Vivian," said he^ 
seizing the first moment he cotild 
speidc to him, ^^ you are not going to 
spoil this excellent house? It is com- 
pletely finished, in handsome, modem ar-^ 
chitecture, perfectly comfortable and con- 
venient, light, airy, large enoagh, warm 
rooms, well distributed, with ample means 
of getting at each apartment; and, if you 
set about to new model and transform it 
into a castle, you must, I see, by your plan, 
alter the proportions of almost every room, 
and spoil the comfort of the whole s turn 
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s^pmm to rchiadv a»d roundr agai ft to ^mare ; 
stoA, wdrse than all, turn lig^ to darkaes^ — ^ 
oi^ fot the sake of hnmog what is^ caBed 
a eadde^ but what hfas naty in &ct^ any tiring; 
of tJbe gtamkur or solid magnificence of ai 
Teal ancient edifice^ Tbese modern^ Iraby* 
faonse miniatures of custles, whicli gentle* 
men raii^ them^elyes to bniU, sre^ after all^ 
Ike most pakry^ abswd things imagia- 
sble." 

To tfais Vivian was, after some dispnte^ 
£»!ced to s^ree; but he said, ^^ that iin 
dbenid nort be a baby-hcmse ^ that he would 
go to any expense to make it really. mag^ 
nificent**' 

^^ As magnifieent, I suppose, as GUston- 
bnry Castle r" 

" If possible : — that is, I confess, the ob- 
ject of jEny enmlation/' 

" Ah," said Russell^ shaking his head 
^^ these are the objects of emulation 
for which country gentlemen often roin 
themselves; barter their independence 
and real respectability ; reduce them* 
seives to distress and disgrace : these arc 
the pbjects for which they sell either 
their estates or- tbeir country ; become 
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placemen or beggars; and end either in 
the liberties of the Xing*s Bench or the 
slaveries of St. James's," 

" Impossible for me ! you know my pub* 
lie principles/' said Vivian ; " and you know, 
that I think the life of an independent coun- 
try gentlem^tn the most respectable of all 
others — you know my principles." 

*^ 1 kqiow your facility/' said Russell : ^* if 
you begin by sacrificing thus to your taste, 
do you think you will not end by sacrificing 
to your interest ?" 

'^ Never! never!'* cried Vivian. 

*^ Then you Imagine, that a strong temp- 
tation will not act where a weak one has 
been found irresistible." 

" Of this I am certain/' said Vivian : 
" L could never be brought to sell my coun- 
try, or to forfeit my honour." 
' '^ Perhaps not/' said Itussell : " you might, 
in your utmost need, have another alterna-* 
tive ; you might forfeit your love ; you 
might give up Selina Sidney, and marry for 
money — all for the sake of a castle !" 

Struck by this speech, Vivian exclaimed, 
" I would give up a thousand castles, rather 
tbnn run such a hazartd!" 

D 2 
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^' Let OS then coollr calculate/* said Ros- 
sell. ^' What would the castle cost yoa ? ** 

The expense, eren by the estimates of 
the architects^ which, in the execution, are 
vsnallT doubled, was enormous, such as 
"I'iTian acknowledged was nnsuited even to 
his ample fbrtone. His fortune, though 
considerable, was so entailed, that he would, 
if he exceeded his income, be soon reduced 
to difficulties for ready money. But then, 
his mother had several thousands in the 
stocks, wbicb she was ready to lend him, to 
forward this castle-bui]ding. It was a pro- 
ject which pleased her taste, and gratified 
her aristocratic notions. 

Vivian assured his friend, at parting, that 
his reason was convinced; that he would 
not yield to the whims of taste, and .that he 
would prudently give up his folly. So he 
determined : he abided by his determination 
till he beard numbers speak on the other 
side of the question. With Vivian, those 
who spoke last frequently seemed to speak 
best ; and, in general, the number of voices 
overpowered the weight of argument. By 
tlie persuasions of his mother, the example 
of his neighbours, and the urgency of ar- 
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chitectSj and men of ta»te, wlio got abont 
him soon ailerwards^ he was convinced, that 
there was no living without a castle, and 
that the expense wonld be next to nothing 
at all. Convinced, we should not say, 
for he yielded, against his conviction, from 
mere want of power to resist reiterated soli- 
citations. He had no other motive; for 
the enthusiasm raised by the view df Glis- 
tonbury Casde had passed away : he plainly 
saw, what Russell had pointed out to hini^ 
that he should spoil the inside! ^ of his house 
for the sake of the outside ; and, for his own 
part, he preferred comfort to show. It 
was not, therefore, to please his own taste, 
that be ran into this imprudent exjpense, but 
merely to gratify the* taste of others^ 

Now the bustle of building began, and 
workmen swarmed round his house ; the 
foundations sunk, the scaftblds rose ; and 
many times did Vivian sigh and repent, 
when he saw how much was to be undone 
before any thing could be done; when he 
found his house dismantled, saw the good 
ceilings and elegant cornices knocked to 
pieces, saw the light domes and modern 
sashes give way j all taken out to be re- 
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placed^ tit profuse expense^ by a dciBQisy 
Imitation of gothic : how often did he sigb 
And calcnlate, when he saw the tribe9 of 
workmen file off as thdr dinner bell 
i^ng ! how often did he biess himself, whes 
he beheld the huge beams of timber dragged 
into his yards, and the solid majBses of stone 
brought from a quarry, at an enormous das* 
ianee ! — Vivian perceived that the exp^ise 
wouki be treble the estimate ; and said, that 
if the thing was to do again, he would nev^: 
€0B«ent to it , hut now, as lady Mary ob- 
served, it was too late to repent ; and it wna, 
at any rate, best to go on and finish it with 
jptrit — smee it was impossible (nobody 
knows why) to stop. H«5 hurried on the 
workmen widi impatience ; for he was anxi- 
ous to have the roof and some apartments 
in his castle finished, before his marriage, 
as he thought this would be an agreeable 
surprise to his bride. The dilai:orine^ of 
the lawyers, and the want of the trustee, 
who had not yet arrived in England, were 
lio. longer complained of so grievously by 
the lov^r. Russell, one day, as he saw Vi- 
vifan overlooking his workmen, and urging 
them to expedition^ smiled^ and asked, whe- 
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miliar iHt knpaiseace toF ^aH BTc\atBCt, ot of 
a idwier, was now predottiioant in his «iin4- 
ViviaaLj radb^ oflcaded by the fipiestkm, re- 
plied, that iib eagerness to fioish this part 
^ fafid caslic arose fix)m his desirt to giv^ 
aa agreieabde surprise to bis t>ride ; a»d he 
declared, that his passion £or SeUna tras ^m 
^anfeat, sKt this moment, as it bad emr beea^; 
hut that it uras inpossible to make ia\rj«i« 
monrie £ast£r than theu* accastomed paee; 
amd that loiss Sidney was too seciMre of bis 
afibctMvn, andhe tooiPv«il«onyi<M«d«fher9^ 
to feel that sort of anxiety^ which persofitf, 
'who had less confidence in eac^ odier^ 
might experiesce in tiBiikr ciromnsdaHces. 
This was all very trae^ and very reasbatiA^; 
faat Unsseil xxiuld not help percemBg, tbift 
Vivian's language and toioe were Bomewhvit 
altered since the tifne when be ^as ready 
to brave Heaven and Earth to marry his 
mistress^ withoirt license or consent of 
^ends, without the possibility of waiting a 
£ew months, till be was of age. In iuet, 
though Vivian would not allow it, this 
consent of fi^ends, this cecesi^g o^ opposi- 
tion, this security and tranquillity of bap- 
piaess, had considerably changed the ap- 
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pearance, at leasts of his love. Lady Mary 
perceived it, with a resolution to say nothings 
aud see how it would end. Selina did not 
perceive it for some time; for she was of 
a mofit unsuspicious temper; and her con-- 
fideuce in Vivian was equal to the fondness, 
of her love. Slie began to think, indeed, 
;that the lawyers were provokingly slo^v; 
and,, when Vivian did not blame them as 
much as he used to do^ she only thought, 
that hQ jinderstood business better than she 
4id, —.besides, the necessary trustee was not 
come — and, in short, the last thing that 
occurred to hpr mind was to blame Viviiin. 
The trustee M length arrived, and the 
castle was almost in the wished for state of 
forwardness, when a new cause of delay 
arose — a county election : bat ho\e this 
election was ^ brought on, and how it was 
conducted, it is necessary to record. It 
happened, that a relation of Vivian's was 
appointed to a new seventy-four gun ship, 
of which }ie came to take the command at 
Plymouth, which was Avithin a few miles of 
him. Vivian recollected, tl^t his friend 
Russell had often expressed a desire to go 
on board a man of war. Vivian, therefore. 
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after having appointed a day for their go- 
ing, went to GHstonbury, to invite Russell r 
his pupil, lord Lidhurst, begged to be per- 
mitted to accompany them : and lady Julia, 
the moment she heard of this new seventy- 
four gun; ship^ was, as her governess ex* 
pressed it,, wild fo be of the party. Indeed, 
any thing, that had the name of a party of 
pleasure, and that promised a transient re^- 
lief from the tedious monotony in which her 
'days passed ; any thing, that gave a cliance 
of even a few hours' release from the bon- 
dage in which she T«^as held between the re- 
straints of the most rigid o^f governesses 
and the proudest of mothers, appeared de^ 
lightful to this lively and childish girl. She 
persecuted her governess with entreaties, 
till at last she made miss Strictland go with 
her petition to lady Glistonbury ;: whilst^, 
in the mean time, lady Julia overwhelmed 
her father with caresses^, tili he consented ; 
and, with much difficulty, prevailed upon 
lady "Qlistonbury to give her permission 
for the yoBi^g ladies to go with their go^ 
verness,. their brother, their father, and 
lady Mary Vivian, on this excursion. The- 
.invitation was now extended.to all the co]^ 
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pany then at the castle ; iuclodiag the re- 
presentative of the oouaty, tvko^ hmi^ ju^ 
threatened with a fit of the gout, brought 
on by haril drinking at the last ekction, 
expressed some reluctance to going with 
this party on the water. But this gentle^ 
man was now paying his humble devoirs to 
the lady Sarah Lidhurst ; and it was r^re- 
suited to him^ by all who understood the 
f^onnd, that he would give mortal oflfence, 
if he did not go ; so it was ruled^ that, hoi 
or cold^ gout or no gout, he must appear 
iu the lady Sarah^s train : he submitted to 
this perilous necessity in the most gallant 
manner. The day proved tolerably fine — 
Vivian had un elegant entertainment pro- 
vided for the company, under a marquee, 
pitched on the shore — they embarked in 
a pleasure boat — lady Sarah was very sick, 
tmd her admH*er very cold ; but lady Julia 
was in ecstasies at every thing she saw and 
felt — she fisared nothing, found nothing 
inconvenient — was charmed to be drawn 
%o easily irom the bout up the high side of 
the ship — charmed to find herself on deck 
«— charmed to see the sails, the ropes, the 
dg^r^^ thie waves^ t^ sea^ the sun^ the 
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x^mnd^y Ae sailors^ tlie vocki diiefssi&g dm- 
rmr — «di, all indiscrimkia^tely dbarmed ber; 
o&d^ like a schoal girl iM'dbe Wofiae, she tan 
abofit^ vnld with spiiitB, asking qnestMmS) 
Qoxne 8eftsible^ some silly; laughing (Vt ketr 
QW«i foUy, ^yii^ from tbiB side to that, 
£roiii otie e&d of the ship to the other^ down 
the ladders^ 4Mid up again, whilst Mr. Rus- 
tell, who was deputed to take care of her, 
could scarcely keep up with her: lord Gli«- 
tonbury. stood by, holdiug his sides and 
laughing aloud : miss Strictland, qtiite dis- 
abled by the st^iell of the ship, was lying oii 
a bed, in the state cabin v> and lady Sarah, 
all the time, shaded by an umbrella, held 
fey her shivering admirer, sat, as if chained 
upright, in her chair of state, upon deck, 
scorning her sister's childish levity, tod 
proving herself, with all due propriety, in^ 
capable of being moved to surprise or ad- 
miration by any object on land or sea. 

Lady Mary Vivian, while she observed; 
with a quick eye, ail that passed, and read 
her son's thoughts, was fiilly persuaded, 
that neither of the lady Lidhursts would 
be likely to suit his taste, even if his aifec- 
tiojus wete disengaged : the one was to^ 
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childish^ the other too stiff. ^^ Yet their 
birth and connexions^ and their consequence 
in the county," thought lady Mary, " would 
have made their alliance highly desirable.'* 
Every body seemed weary at the close of this 
day's entertainment, except lady Julia, who 
kept it up with indefatigable gayety, and 
could hardly believe, that it ;«vas time to go 
home, when the boat was announced to row 
them to shore: heedless, and absolutely 
dizzy with talking and laughing, her lady- 
ship, escaping from the assistance of sailors 
and gentlemen, made a false step in getting^ 
into the boat, and, falling over, would have 
sunk forever, but for Mr. Russell's presence 
of mind. He seized her with a strong 
grasp, and saved her. The fright sobered 
her completely; and sKe sat, wrapped in 
great coats, as silent, as tractable, and 
as jvet as possible, during the remaindeir 
of the way to shore.. The screams, the 
ejaculations, the reprimands from miss 
Strictland; the questions, the reflections 
to which thi« incident led, may possibly be 
conceived, but cannot be enumerated. 

This eventv however alarming at the mo** 
ment, had no serious consequences for lady 
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Julia^ who caught neither feVer nor cold", 
though miss Strictland was morally certain 
her ladyship would have one or the other; 
indeed she insinuated^ that her ladyship 
deserved to have both. Lady Sarah's poor 
shivering knight of the shire^ however, did 
iVot escape so well. . Obliged to row home^ 
in a damp evening, without his great coat^ 
which he had been forced to offer to lady 
Julia, in a pleasure boat, when he should 
have been ifi flannels, or in bed, he had 
^ cause to rae tlie boating of this day," 
His usual 'panacea of the gout did not come, 
as expected, to set him up again.. The cold 
he caught this day killed him. Lady Sarah 
Lidhurst was precisely as sorry as decorum; 
required.. But the bustle of a new election 
was soon to obliterate the memory of the 
old member, in the minds of his numerous 
firiends.. Lord Glistpnbury,. and several' 
other voices in the county, called upon- 
Vivian- to stand on the independent interest. 
There was ta be a contest ; for a goverur 
ment candidate declared himsejf at the 
same moment that application was made to 
Vivian>. The expense of a contested elec- 
tion alarmed both Vivian and his mothen 
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Gratified as sbe was, by the honour of this 
o&Ty yet she had the prudence to advise 
her 5on^ rather to go into parliament as re- 
presentative for a boTOQgh, than to hazard 
the expense of a contest for the county* 
Miss Sidney^ also, whom he consulted upon 
this occasion, supported his mother's pru- 
dent advice, in the most earnest manner; 
and Vivian was inclined to follow this^ 
counsel, till lord Glistonbury came one 
morning to plead the contrai-y side of the 
question : he assured Vivian, that, from hi» 
experience of the county, he was morally 
certain they should carry it without trouble,, 
and with no expense worth mentioning. 
These were only general phrases, to be sure,^ 
not argan^ents ; but these, joined to her am- 
bition, to see her son member for the county, 
at length overpowered fedy Mary^s better 
judgment: her urgent entreaties were now 
joined to those of lord Glistonbury, and of 
many loud tongued electibneerers, who 
proved to Vivian, by every thing but cal- 
culation, that he must be returned, if he 
Would but stand — if he would only declare 
himself Russell and his own prudence 
strongly counselled him to resist these cla<^ 
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iiiOToas impoitumties ; the two preceding^ 
candidates, whose ibrtnnes had been neen^y 
86 good as his, had been rained by the Gon^ 
tests • Vivian was yery youngs \mt just of 
age; aod Rnsseli obserred, "that it would 
be better for him to see something more of 
the world, before he should embark in po- 
litics, and plunge into public business." 
"Trae," said Vivian; "but Mr. Pitt was 
only three and twenty, when he was minister 
of England. I am not ambitious, but I 
should, certainly, like to distinguish myself, 
if I could; and whilst I feel in youth the 
glow of patriotism, why should not I servfe 
my country ?** 

" Serve it, and welcome," said Russell ; 
*^ but don't begin by ruining yourself by a 
contested election, or else, whatever glow of 
patriotism you may fJeel, it will be out of 
your power to be an honest member of par- 
liament. If you must go into parliament 
immediately, for the good of your country^ 
go in as member for some borough, which 
will not ruin you." 

*^ But the committee of our friends will 
he so disappointed, if I decline; and my 
mother^ who has now set her heart upon it^^ 
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And lord Glistonbmy, and Mr. C— — , andE 
Mr.G J and Mr. D -^who are such zea- 
lous friends, and who urge me so much .^ 

' *^ Judge for yourself/' said Russell; *' and 
don't let any persons, who happen to be 
near you, persuade you to see with their 
eyes, and decide with their wishes. Zealous 
friends, indeed ! — because they love to make 
themselves of consequence,, by bawling and 
scampering about at an election! — And you 
would let such j>eople draw you on to ruin 
yourself." 

*^ I will show you,, that they shall not,.** 
cried Vivian, seizing a sheet pf paper, and 
sittmg down immediately to \vrite the copy 
of a circular letter to his friends, informing 
them, with many thanks, that he declined 
to stand for the county. Russell eagerly 
wrote copies of this letter, which Vivian de- 
.dared should be sent early the next morning- 
But no sooner was Russell out of sight, than 
lady Mary Vivian resumed her arguments 
in favour of commencing his canvass imme- 
diately, and before his friends should, cooL 
.When she saw the letters, that he had been 
writing, she was excessively indignant; aridj 
by a torrent of feniale and maternal elo*- 
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qnence^ he was absolptely oTerwIielmed. 
Auxiliaries poured iu to her ladyship on all 
sides; horseman after horseman, freeholders^ 
of all degrees, now flocked to the honse, hear- 
ing that Mr. Vivian had thoughts of stand- 
ing for the county. They were unani- 
mously loud in their assurances of success. 
Old and new copies of poll hooks were pro- 
duced, and the different interests of the county 
counted and recounted, balanced and coun- 
terbalanced, again and again, by each pcnson, 
after his own fashion , and it was proved to 
Mr. Vivian, in black and white; and as plain 
as figures could make it^ that he had the 
game in his own hands ; and that, if he 
would but declare himself, the other can- 
didate would, the very next day, they would 
be bound for it, decline the contest. Vi- 
vian had a clear head, and a competent 
knowledge of arithmetic : he saw the fallah 
cies and inaccuracies in their modes of icont- 
putation; he saw, upon examining the 
books, that the state of the county inte^ 
rests was very different from what they jpre- 
tended or believed ; and he was convinced, 
that the opposite candidate would not de^ 
cline : but, after Vivian had stated these rea- 
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iam ten tnne9^ aiid bis mother iiod h» 
deetioaeeruig parttsana had reiterated their 
nseitkms twenty times, he yieided^ xncTely 
hee&Qse they bad said twioe as much as be 
hftd^ and because, poor easy maml lie haduat 
fowcr to resist continuity of sc^itation. 

He declared himeelf candidate for tiie 
oomxty ; and was soon immersed in all tbe 
toil, trouble^ vexation, and expense of a 
contested election. Of course, his manriage 
wnr now to be postponed, till the eleetioir 
shonid be over. Love and county poiiticB 
Jiave Httle affinity* What the ev3s of a 
coa^ ,^^^^ M, l^« 
only to those, by whom they have becsot 
•fKCsonaliy 'experienced. The oootest -vnf^ 
Mtter. The GUstonbnry interest Tras the 
strongest of all who snpported Viyian: lord 
Glistonbory and kis hrdsinf's jHends wen^ 
warm in his canse. Not that tiny had any 
perdcnlax regard for Vbian ; font he was 
"to be ibehr mend^er^ opposed to the couit 
candidate, whom his lordt^ip was aaxions 
to keep ont of the county. ;Lord Gliston- 
bury had once been a strong friend to go- 
wrranent, and was thought a oaafirtned 
cimrtier, e^ecially as lie had been hronglit 
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np in ii^ii^ arisrtocratk netians; hut hm hwA 
made it hifs gr«at ehgeAt te turn ins esalAom 
into a laarEfdisaie ; awl gm^«»'imie»t harnig 
dela^ftd^ or refused to gratify him ia diifi 
]iQiat, lie q«Hted them witii disgust, aiul 
eet op his ^lidmd «nion^t liie 4yppoikioa. 
He was now lo«d aiid zealous on e^ery CMt«- 
«adiin that could, as ke said^ onm^ ge^em*- 
meat; and, merely beranse fae obmki mat 
"be a marqois, he beeaoie a patriot. Mis- 
tdoen, abased nxoie! how glori^w in it^iitMri^ 
final, bow dec^kabfe m it's 4ldbasedl aagm»- 
ficaticm!**— ^Lord Olistonbory's ^kmrHom 
"Were indefatigable^ 

Vivian feit mudb gratitude ^ this ap- 
|)weMiy diso^erested friendship; and, dnp- 
nig a &w weeks, whi}^ this canvass was 
going on, he formed a degree of intimacy 
witii the Glistonbnry family ; which, in waj 
€ther eircnmstances, conid scarcely have 
been brotight about during months or 
years. An election, in £«ig}aiid^ seems, 
for the time, to level all dif^iftctiofrs, not 
only of rank, bnt even of pride: lady Giis- 
tonbnry herself, at this eeason, found it ne- 
cessary to relax from her usual rigidity. 
There w^s an extfaordinary freedom of 
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egress and regress; and the haughty code 
of Glistonbury lay dormant. Vivian, of 
course, was the centre of all interest; and^ 
whenever he appeared, every individual of 
the family was eager to inquire, ^* What 
news ? — What news ? — How do things go 
on to day? — How will the election tarn 
out? — Have. you. written to Mr., such a 
one ? — Have yau been to Mr. such a one's ? — r 
ril wiite a note for yQU-r- I'll copy a letter.**^ 
There was one ccimmon cause — miss 
Strictland even deigned to assist Mr. Vivian, 
and to try her awJkward hand to forward bis 
canvass, for it was to support the Gliston- 
bury interest; and " there was no impro- 
priety could attach to the thing.*' Russdl's 
extreme anxiety made Vivian call more frer 
quently even than it was necessary at the 
castle, to quiet his apprehensions, ^nd to 
assure him, that things were going on weJOL 
Young lord Lidhurst, who was really good 
natured, and over whose mind Russell be^ 
gan to gain some ascendancy, used to stand 
upon the watch for Vivian's appearance, 
and would run up the back stairs to-RusselFs 
apartment, to give him notice of it, and to 
te tjie ftrst to tell the news. J-iady. Sarah -r: 
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the icy lady Sarah herself — began to thaw ; 
and every day, in the same phrase, she con- 
descended to say to Mr. Vivian, that she 
** hoped the poll was going on as well as 
could be expected.*' It was, of conrse, 
reported, that Vivian was to succeed the 
late representative of the county in all his 
hononrs. In eight days, he was confidently 
given to lady Sarah, by the generous public ; 
and the day of their nuptials was positively 
fixed. As the lady was, even by the account 
of her friends, two or three years older than 
Mr. Vivian, and four or five years older by 
her looks, and as she was peculiarly un- 
suited to his taste, he heard the report with- 
out the slightest apprehension for his own 
constancy to Selina. He laughed at the 
idea, as an excellent joke, when it was first 
mentioned to him by Russell. Lord Glis- 
tonbury's manners, however, and the cordial 
familiarity with which he treated Vivian, 
gave, every day, increasing credit to the 
report. ** If he was his son, my lord could 
not be more anxious about Mr. Vivian,*' 
said one of the plain spoken freeholders, 

in the presence of the lady Lidhursts. ■ 

Lady Sarah pursed up her mouth, and threw 
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Iback ber head ; but lady Julia, archly look-* 
iag at her sbter, soiiied. The ytracity of 
lady Julia's manner did no t appear eicessive 
during this election time, when all the world 
seemed inad ; on the coYitrary, there \vM, in 
her litmost freedom and raiHery, thiat air of 
good breedii»g and politeness, in which Till- 
gar mirth and liberty are always deficient. 
Vitian began to think, that she was become 
less childish, and that there was something 
of a mixture off womanish timidity in her ap- 
pearance, which rendered her infinitely more 
attractive. One evening, in particular, %vheti, 
her father having sent her for her mornii^'s 
work, she returned with a basket full of the 
Vwtmi cockade, which she had made with her 
own delicate hands, Vivian thought shelook-* 
ed " very pretty:" her father dcvsired her to 
give them to the person for whom they were 
intended, and she presented them to Mn 
Russell, saying, " They are for your fiiend, 
sir," — - Vivian thought she looked *^ very 
graceful." — Lady Mary Vivian Mipprcssed 
half a sigh, and thought she kept the whole 
of her mind to herself. These happy days 
of canvassing, and ihhjreedom of elect tOff, 
could not last for eter. After polling tlie 
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coimty to the last freebolder^ the cmxtest 
was at length decided, and Vivian was de^ * 
ohresd dnlj elected. He. was chaired, and 
he Scattered money with a lavish hand, m 
be passed over the heads of the hudzatng 
populace ; and he hatd all the honour^ of an 
dectiea : the hdi^ses were taken from Ym 
carriage^ and he was d^awn by men, who 
were, soon af^rwaf ds, m firacb intoxicated^ 
diat they retained no* vestige of rationality. 
Not only tlie iiiferior^ hot the Mip€frior rank 
df electors, a^ ^nal upon s«i^h occasicms^ 
tibwgfat proper to do hoiioiir to their choice^ 
aad to t^eiir powers of judgment, by drink- 
ing their member's hedth, at the expense 
of their own, till they conld neither see, 
hear, nor underi^and. Cker hero was not^ 
by any tneans, fond of drinking, \mt he 
conld not refiise to do as others did; and 
ford GlistoTfib«try swore, that now he had 
found out, that Vivian could be such a plea^ 
sant companion over a bottle, he should 
never listen to his excuses in future. 

A few days after this election, parliament 
met for the dispatch of business; and as 
some impoitant question Mrm to come on, 
flU the members were sttmmoned^ by a pe- 
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i^emptory call of the house. Vivian was 
obliged to go to town immediately, and 
cojmpelled to defer his marriage. He re- 
gretted being thus harried away froiti Se^ 
lina ; and, with a thousand tender and pas- 
sionate expressions, assured her, that the 
moment his attendance on public business 
could be spared, he should hasten to the. 
country, to claim his promised happiness. 
The castle would be finished by the time 
the session was over; the lawyers would 
also have completed their settlements ; and 
Vivian said he should make every other ne- 
cessary preparation, whilst he was in town : 
therefore, he m'ged Selina, now, to fix the 
time for their marriage, and to let it be the 
^rst week of the recess of parliament. But 
miss Sidney, who had great delicacy of feel- 
ing and dignity of character, thought that 
Viviap had, of late, shown some symptoms 
of decreased affection, . and that he had be- 
trayed signs of unsteadiness of character. — 
In th(B whole affair of the castle-building, 
and of the election, he had evidently been led 
by others, instead of following his own convic- 
tion : — she wisely dreaded that he might, in 
more important actions, yield his judgment 
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toothers; and then ^iFliat security could she 
have for his principles ? — ^He might, perhaps^ 
be led into all sorts of fashionable dissipa- 
tion and vice. Beside these fears, she 
considered, that Vivian was the possessor of 
a large fortnne; that his mother had with 
difficulty consented to this match ; that he' 
was very young, had seen but little of the 
world, and might, perhaps, in fiitnre, repent 
«f having made, thus early in life, a love 
match. She, therefore, absolutely refused 
to let him now bind himself to her by any 
fresh promises. She desired, that he should 
consider himself as perfectly at Hberty, and 
released from all engagement to her. It 
was evident, however, from the manner in 
which she spofce, that she wished to restore 
her lover's liberty for his sake only; and 
that her own feelings, howevjar they, might 
be suppressed^ were unchanged. Vivian was 
touched and charmed by her delicacy and 
generosity: in the fervotir of his feelings ^ 
he swore, that his affections could never 
change ; and he believed what he swore. — - 
Lady Maiy Vivian was Struck, also, with 
miss Sidney's conduct at this parting; arid 
she acknowledged^ that it was impossible to 

VOL. V. E 
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$how ^ ooce iQore teodern^ss and digi^ty* 

--T Na Qiie, hcwevcr, not even Vivl^ui^ 

knew )xo,w much pain this separation gave 
Sdina* Her good aease and prudence i^A 
ker, indeed^ that it wajft best^ both for keip 
l^ppinesjs and Vjviao's^ that he sl^ottld fee 
something more of the woi4d^ and that she 
should have some farther proof of ^be s^a-* 
diuess of his attachment^ before she shioiil4 
unite herself with him irrevocably; but, 
Dirhilst she endeavoured to fortify her. raia^ 
wit]^ these reflections^ love inspired manjr 
painful £^r« ; and^thpogh she.neverrepeate^l 
leaving set him free from his promises q^nd 
ei^gag^meuts^ she trembled for the consei* 
quenc^s of his being th^s at liberty^ in si^cb 
scenes of t^Enpt^tion^ as a London ^fe mfoiild 
present* 

^^My dear,** said Mrs. Sidney to h^ 
4^ught9r3 ^ the session will soon be over ; J 
sfa sur^ it will be a very short o;ie. Ai|d there 
i§ j^t the lei^st dang^r-^especially after your 
h^.vix)g b^h^-ved so nobly — there is not the 
least d^ger^ th^t Vivian's heart can change. 
No, nqtr his cp^d^qt in any respect; for^ 
t|iQugh his fb^'tune ac^d station may put him 
in tjjp jy^y o^ di^sipf^t^d compawons, yet he 
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has sucli good principles, and such an ex- 
cellent disposition, that I feel quite secure 
of him." 

^* But then he is se easily led/' said 
Selina. 

" That's true, my dear. But you will 
find^ that he will nevejr be led to do any thing 
wroii^. I wish/* as Mr. RusseU says, " he 
had mA l^en persuaded to build this expen- 
live castle, and to go into all the expense of 
flw contested election; however, there's 
nothing Wrong in all this. Every young 
inan^ who comes early into possession of 
a large fortune, squanders away nioney on 
$ome folly or other ; aaid there's no reason 
to fear, because he was overpersuaded in 
these cases, which were mere mdtte?^ of 
taste and opinion, that he should yield to the 
example or entreaties of others where prin- 
ciple is coQ^cerned ; depend upon it, ipy dear, 
be will return to us worthy of you. Tb^re 
is no preservative, for a young man, better 
than an attachment to im amiable woman/' 

*^ I suppose tliis call of the house nmst 
take lord Glistonbury to town/* said Selina ; 
" I wish J knew whether all the family go 
with him?~", 
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CHAPTER rir. 

When our hero arrived in London^ and 
when he was first introduced into fashion- 
able society, his thoughts were so intent 
upon Selina Sidney, that he was in no dan- 
ger of plunging into dissipation. He was 
surprised at the eagerness with which some 
young men pursued frivolous pleasures: he 
was still more astonished at seeing the apa- 
thy in which others, of his own age, were 
sunk, and the listless insignificance in 
which they lounged away their lives. 

The call of the house, which hrought' 
Vivian to town, brought lord GKstonbury, 
also, to attend his duty in the house of peers : 
with his lordship's family came Mr. Russell, 
whom Vivian went to see, as soon and as 
often as he could. Russell heard, with sa- 
tisfaction, the indignant eloquence with 
which his friend spoke; and only wished 
that these sentiments might last, and that 
• fashion might never lead him to imitate or 
to tolerate fools, whom he now despised. 
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*' In the mean time, tell me how you go. 
on yourself/* said Vivian ; " how you like 
your situation here, and your pupil, and- 
all the Glistonbury family. Let me behind 
the scenes, at once ; for, you know, I see 
them only on the stage.'' 

Russell replied, in general terms, that* 
he had hopes lord Lidhnrst would turn out 
well ; and that, therefore, he was satisfied 
with his situation; but avoided entering 
into partici^lars, because he was a confi-\ 
den tial person in the family. He thought,, 
that a preceptor and* a physician were, in: 
some respects, bound, by a simitar species of i' 
honour, to speak cautiously of the maladies . 
of their patients, or the faults of their pupils^ 
Admitted into the secrets of families^ they, 
should never make, use of the confidence rer 
posed in them, to the disadvantage of any ; 
by whom they are trusted. Russell's strictly 
honourable reserve, upon this occasion, was 
rather provoking to Vivian, who, to all his 
questions, could obtain only the dry aAswer 
of — " Judge f(w: yourself*" — The nature o^ 
ditown life, and the » sort of intercourse' 
which capital cities aflTords, put this very 
little in Vivian*s power. The obligations 
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b« was under to hotd Olistofiilmry, for xs- 
sistance at the election^ made bim anxioiis 
to siio# his lordship respect and attention ^ 
^d the sort of intimacy, which that election 
had Irgnght on, was, to a certaki degree^ 
kept np in town. Lady Mary Vivian vras 
con^antly €ftie at lady Glktonbury's card 
pbrties^; atid Vivian wai frec^aently at his 
linrdship^s disni^s. Considering the cold- 
ness Avd Ibnnalky of lady Glistonbury's- 
manners,sh« was particuknly attentive to lady 
Mary Vitiati; and 0»t hero was continnaliy 
an attendant npon the ladies of the Glist^»i- 
bury family to all public places. This was bf 
no mc^ii6 disagreeable to him, as they were 
persons cf h^h e&nsiderMmi ; and they were 
5iir6 of drawing) into tlveh* circle, the vttf 
best coiftpany. Lady Mary Vivian ob- 
served, that it was a great advantage to her 
son to have such a honae as lord Gtiston* 
bnry's open t6 him, to go to whenever he 
pleased. Besides the advaMage to his 
morals, her ladyship was by no means in- 
sensible to the gratification her pride re-- 
ceived from her son's living in such high 
company. The report^ which had been 
raised in the country, during the election^ 
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tkiit Mr. Vivian was going to be married to 

lady Sarah Lidiiurst^ now began to circa- 

late in town. This was not sarprisdng^ 

since a young man^ in London, of any ifor- 

tune or notoriety, can hardly dance three 

or four times, successively, with the same 

young lady ; cannot even sit beside her, and 

eoQverse with her^ in public^ half a dozen 

timaj^ without it's being reported, that he is go- 

mg to be married to her. Of this, Vivian, dur* 

hig his uovieiate in town, was not, perhaps, 

sufficiently aware : he was soon sui-prised at 

l)eing asked, by almost evepy one he met, 

when- his mufriiage with kdy Sarah Lid-* 

hnrA WM to take place* At fitst, he c&ti^ 

tented himsdif with laughing at these C[ne%^ 

tieiis, and d^darikf g, that there was no truth hn 

the repott : blit his asseverations we^e not be^ 

Keved, they were attributed to motives of 

discretion : he was told, by his companions^ 

that he kept hrs own cmmsel very well ; but 

they all knew tbe thing im9 to be: he wa« 

eotigratulated upon bis g^od fortune, in 

making such anexcelleftt n^tch ; fbr though, 

IB they said, he would have but little 

itoioney with lady Sarah, yet the connexionr 

was 80 great, tliat he was the luckiest feflo w 
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upon Earth « The degree of importaitcey 
%fhieh the report gave hhn, among the yonng 
men of his acquaintance^ and the envy he 
excited^ amused and gratified his vanity. 
The sort of conversation he vras now in the 
constant habit of hearing, both from young 
and old, in all companies, about the man*iages 
of people in the fashionable world, where for- 
tune, and rank, and connexion were always the 
first things spoken of or considered, began 
insensibly to influence Vivian's mode of 
speaking, if not of judging. Before he 
mixed in this society, he knew, perfectly well, 
that these were the principles by which 
people (^ the world are guided; but^ whilst 
he had believed this only on hearsay, it had 
nbt appeared to him so entirely true and so 
important, as when he saW and heard it him- 
self. The effect of the opinions of a set of fine 
people, ndw he was actually in their society, 
and whilst all other society was excluded 
from hisr perception, was very diiOferent from 
what he had imagined it might be, when he 
was in the country or at college. To do 
our hero justice, fiowever, he was seniSible 
of this aberraiion in his own mind ; he had 
sense enough to perceive from what causes 
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it arose^ and steadiness safficient to adhere; 
to the judgments he had previously and deh* 
liberately formed. He did not, in materia , 
points^ change his opinion of his mistress ; 
he thought her far, far superior to all- her 
saw and heard, amongst the belles, who 
were most admired in the fashionable world ;7 
bat^. at the same time> he began to agree, 
with his mother^s former wish, that Selin%# 
added to! all her other merits, had the ad^. 
vantage of high birth and connexions,. or^ at 
least, of belonging to a certain class of highl 
company.- He determined, that, as soon as« 
she should be his wife, he would have hier 
introduced to the v^ryjirst society, in. town p 
he pleased hi» imagination with anticipating! 
the change tha^ would be made in her ap- 
pearance, by the addition of certain ele-^ 
gandes of the mode; he delighted in 
thinking of the ^en^a/ion she would .pro-r 
duce, and the respect that would be paid to 
her, as Mrs. Vivian,, surrounded, as he: 
would take care that she should be, with alL 
those external signs of wealth and i&dhiion^ 
which command immediate and universal, 
homage from the great and little, world. . 
. One day, when Vivian was^ absorbed. ior* 
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thine pleasing reveries, Russell startled hiin 
in^ this question -^ '^ Wh^ are yoa to be 
xAarrtM to lady Sarah ladhunt^ 

^ IVmi ffou snch a questianl'* said Vi** 

^ Why not ftt)ili ate? It is a qws lfo n 
that every body asks from me^ because I cun 
ywrr intunate friend ; and I shoaM really be 
oUiged to you, if yon wonld iunuBh nw witii 
an answer, that may givte me an air of n 
lilttle nrare oonseqiience, than that isiiicrh 
I have at present, being forced to answeiv-^ 
I don't know/* 

" You don't know ! -*- But why do not yoo 
answet; Never I as I do,** said Vivian, ^^ to all 
the fools, who ask me the same question^'* 

^^ Because tiiey say, diot is your answer^ 
sffid only a come cff.^ 

'^^ I can't help it-^ Is it my &ult) if they 
wonH believe the truth?" 

^^ Why, people are apt to trust to appear- 
ances, in drese cases ; and, if appearances aie 
doaattairy to your assertion, you diould not 
wonder, that you are not believed/' 

^^ Well, time wi& shfow thi^n dieir mis- 
take!'' aaid Vivian* — *^But I don't know 
whats]i|ieara]ices you mean-^MQiat appear- 
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aaees ue i^aiast me? — I never^ in toj HA, 
saw & woman I was lew dnposed to l]ke~* 
whom It wonld be monre impombld for me 
to toffe — ^than hdij Sanib hidhmst ; and, I 
am nure^ I usvet gave ker^ or any of her f»- 
mikj^ the kasrt reoDun to imagiaB I had i^ 
tfaoii^t of her.'* 

^^ Very ISkely 4 yttt ym afte^ at lord <jlts«* 
tonbury's ^onthradly, ami yon attend her 
bdyship to aH pidAic plaicee. It thie the 
way^ do yon thkik^ to ]Mit.a stop to tise re* 
port, that has been raised?'* 

^^ I care not wfaiether it st^s or goes 
on/' saW Viyiao.*— ^"How I-*I>on't I know 
it is false ?~<7rhat'8 enough fcnr me.'" 

^^ It xaay embarrass yon yet/' said Rus- 
sell. 

'^ Good Heaveos t^-^-CaA y on, whoiknow me 
so wdl> Rossdl^ fiEuicy me so weak^ as. to bis 
embarradsed by such a neport? Look! — I 
would raifaer put tios haiuA into that .fire^ 
atid let it be bttrned ofi^ thaa oSte it to' lady 
Sarah Lidhurst." 

^^Very laosly— X doA^t flhmbt yon thii&k 
s^" said RnsselL 

^^ Adftd I would do so," said VivisEn. 
: *J Foasibly^-^Yet jon. might be endiav^ 
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rassed^ nevertheless^ if you found tbat you 
bad raised expectations which you could 
not fulfil ; and if you found yourself ac- 
cused of having jilled this lady; if all her 
friends were to say you had used her very 
ill. — I know your nature, Vivian; diese 
things would disquiet you very much: and 
is it not better to prevent th^n ? '* 

^^ But neither lady Sarah nor her friend's 
blame me: I see no signs^ in the family, of 
any of the thoughts or feelings you sup- 
pose.** 

" Ladies — especially young and fashidn- 
sJble ladies — do not always show their 
thoughts or feelings/' said Russell^ 

^ Lady Sarah Lidhurst has no thoughts 
or feelings," said Vivian, "no more than an 
automaton. I'll answer for her — I am 
sure I can do her the justice to proclain^ 
that she has always, from the first moment 
I saw her, till tihis instant, conducted her- 
self, towards me, with, the same petrified 
and petrifying propriety." 

" I da not know what petrified proppi^ty 
exactly means," said Russell: "but, let it 
mean what it .may, it is nothing to the pre- 
sent purpose;, for die question is; not abotit 
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tiie propriety of lady Sarah Lidhnrst's con- 
duct, but of yours. Now, allowing yon to 
call her ladyship a petrifaction, or an auto-* 
maton, or by whatever other name yon please, 
still, I apprehend, tbat she is, in reality, a 
human creatnre, and a woman ; and I con-* 
Geiye it is the duty of a man of honour, or 
hoBesty, not to deceive her.*' 

" I would not deceive her, or any woman 
liying, upon any account," said Vivian. "But 
how is it possible I can. deceive her, wh^» 
I tell yon,, I' never said* a word about love or 
gallantly,. OS any thing like it, to her in my^ 
my life?" 

" But you know language is conventional> 
especially in gallantry," said Russell. 

" True ; but Fll. swear the language of 
my looks* has been unequivocal, if that i» 
what yon. mean ? ^' 

" Not exactly : there are certain signs> 
by which the world judges in these cases 
•*— if a gentleman is- seen often with the same 
lady in public — — ." v 

'^ Absurd, troublesome, ridiculous signs^ 
which would put a stop to all society, which 
would, prevent a man from conversing with: 
a woman^ either. ia public or private; w^ 
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must absolutely prechtde one stx £rom ob*^ 
tainrnp^ asiy real knowledge ef ther cbarac-^ 
tars and dispoeitions of the other/* 

^^ I admit aU you say — I feel ikn tratb 
of it — i wish this was chaogcid in society r 
it is a great inconTenieace, a real eril^** mid, 
Rnsseli ; ^ hmt an individna] eaanot alter a 
custom ; and, as 3roQ hare not, fay your owa 
aocoaivt, any particcdar interest in feecom- 
hig more intimately acquainted with the 
character and disposition of bdy Sarah Lid-^ 
hmrst, yon will Ao well not to expose ycmr- 
self to any inconvenience, on her acoMOt, 
by neglecting common received forms and 
e}»ntons«" 

" Well! well I — say no more about it,'* 
Sftid Viriauiy impatiently ; '^ spare me ail far- 
ther Ibgk and morality npon this subject, 
and 111 do what you please — cmly tell me 
what you would haye me do ? ^ 

^ Gradually withdrmv yemrsdlf^ £or BOfme 
time, £rom this house, and tibe r^fp^rt will 
die away of itself^" 

. ^ Wi)d]tdniw mysdf T--<that Woeld be very 
ha«d upon me I** crsrd YiTsvii; ^^ for tSada 
hoiuse is l&e moit agmeahle home in^ tomvt 
to me^ «^ b«awe jaoitt |iiie ia ii^ )^ ^» fis^ 
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place ; and tbeD> though tbe womta «re «§ stiff 

as pokers> otie is always sore tif meetifig afi 

tha pleasant and tler^ mmi at GltstonlMlry*9 

good dinnw* Let me teU yon, good din- 

netB^ and good comfiaiiiy, and good conver* 

satioQ, and good mnsic^ make altogetber a 

vinry pleasant house, wiich I should, be 

confoundedly sorry to be forced to give np/'' 

^^ I don't doubt itr i^aid BnssdA ; ^^ bat we 

vom»t ofbaa give mp mote even than this for 

tlie sake of acting with ponsistency and 

honour: we must sacr^ce the less to the 

greater good; aftdit is on the^e occasions, 

that pec^le ^sbow strength or weaJknefts o£ 

mkid." 

Vivsaa felt the justice c^ his frigid Ras^ 
sell's observations — reisolved to fcdlow hi» 
advice^ — and to withdraw. himself ^adually 
horn the OUstenbury eircfe: he had not^ 
however^ steadkaest enoogli to persist in 
this resolution ; one et^agement linked ou 
amc^jber ; and he would soon^ prc^ably^ have^ 
relapsed i»to his habit of being continujatty 
of their parties, if accident had n(A, ior % 
time^ suspended this intisBacy^ by le^ding^ 
hitn into aootiM»v whii;ii leamed 
sMre attractiv«» 
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Among the men of talents aiid polJP 
tical consequence^ whom he met at lord 
GlistonbnryV, was Mr*^ Wharton, whose 
eoBTersation partieuhitiy pleased Vivian^, 
and who now conrted his acquaintance with: 
an eafi'erness. which was peculiarly flatter- 
ing. Vivian knew him only as a man of 
great abilities ; with his reaV character he 
was not acquainted. Wharton had prepos- 
sessing manneiHs, and wit sufficient, when- 
ever he pleased, to make the^ worse appear 
tiie better reason. In private or in- public* 
debate, he had at hi« command^ and could., 
condescend' to- emplby, all sorts of arms, and^ 
every possible mode of annoyance, from the 
most powerful artillery of logic, to the low- - 
est squib of humour. He was as- little nice* 
in the company he kept, as in the style of: 
his conversation; Frequently associating 
with fools, and willing even to be thought 
one, he made, alternately, his sport and ad- 
vantage of the weakness and follies of man- 
kind. Wharton was philosophically, po- 
litically, and fashionably profligate. After? 
having ruined his private fortune by . un- 
bounded extravagance,; he lived on — nobody, 
knew how^ — in careless profusion. In publia 
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life^ he made a distinguish^ figare; and 
seemed^ therefore^ to think ^ himself raised 
above th^ necessity of practising any of the 
minor virtues of economy^ prudence^ or jns- 
tice, which common people find essential 
to their well-being in society. Far from 
attempting to conceal, he gloried in his 
faults ; for, he knew full well, that, as long 
as he had the voice of numbers with him^^ 
he could bully, or laugh, or shame plain 
reason and rigid principle out of counte- 
nance. It was his grand art to represent 
good sense as stupidity, and virtue as hypo-; 
crisy. Hypocrisy was, in his opinion, the 
only vice, which merited the brand of in- 
famy ; and from this he took sufficient 
care to prove, or at least to proclaim, him- 
self free. Even whilst he otifended against 
the decencies of life, there seemed to be 
something frank and graceful in his manner 
of throwing aside all disguise. There ap- 
peared an air of superior liberality in his 
avowing himself to be governed by that ab- 
solute selfishness, which other men strive 
to conceal even from their own hearts. Ho 
dexterotisly led his acquaintance to infer« 
that he would prove as much better thai^ 
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IrU profefisioiift^ m other people are oftet^ 
Ibttnd to be worse than theirs. Where }uf 
wished to please^ it was scarcely possible to 
eicsape the i^ascitiation of his matiner ; nat 
4id be neglect any mode of courting popci- 
larity : he knew that a good table is nece^^ 
i^ary to attract even men of wit ; and he 
fiorade it a point to have the very best cook, 
and the very best wines. He paid his cook^ 
and hi« cook was the only person he did 
pfiy, in ready money. His wine nierchant 
he paid in words — • an art in which he was 
a professed, and yet a snccessftil adept, aa 
hnndreds <rf living witne^sses ^^re ready to 
attest. But, th6*igh Whal'tt^h ^^W cajofe, 
he conM not uttfich his Mkfw rt*eati*es— * 
he had a party, but no friend. With tfef» 
distribntion of things he was perfectly satis- 
fied ; for he consider^ men only as beings, 
who were to be worked to his purposes ; 
and he declared, that, provided he had power 
over their interests and their humours, he 
cared not what became of their hearts. It 
was his policy to enlist yonng men of ta^ 
lents or fortune under his banners ; and, 
consequently, Vivian was an olbject worthjr 
tf his attention. Such was the disorder <rf 
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WhArt<Mft*& afly 1^5 tfaat eitber itettdf money 
or political power wa« necessary to hh e^ 
Uteti^e^ Oaf hei^ tbiild, at the same time^ 
sil^pl^^ bis ettra'^agaiice^ and in^irease his 
cohB^i^nt^ Wharton thotight that he 
conld borrow saoney ^ott V]viatt> and that 
he might commAiid his Vot^ in patliametit: 
bcit) to tirife ac6om|)}iiAment of these dcheiMS^ 
there Were ttfo obstacles; Vivian was at- 
tached td an amietble Woman^ and was pos*- 
sess^d of ah estitoabfe friend, Wharton 
had become acquainted with Russell at lord 
Giidtonbury*s > and, in many afgnmeitts, 
T^hich they had held urti public afiai)^, had 
ditfeovetedi thM RnHftell trftt ttcyt a xiiati whio 
ever ptrferrcd the expfedidat to the right,^ 
nor one, who eanid be bttllied or laughed dtA 
of his principles. He saw, also, that RnsselPa 
infineilce over Vivian was so great, that it 
supplied him with that strength of mind, i)x 
which Vivian was naturally deficient ; and, 
if eur hero should marry «nch a woman an 
miss Sidney, Wharton foresaw, that he shduld 
have no chance of succeeding in his designs ; 
tbei^forc, his first objects were to detach 
Vivian from his friend Russell, and from 
Selina. One morning, be called upon Yi- 
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vianwith a party of his friends, and foand: 
bim writing. 

^' Poetry!'* cried Wharton, carelessly 
looking at what he had been writing, 
" Poetry, 1 protest! — Aye, I know this poor 
fellow's in love ; and every man who is in 
love is a poet, ^ with a wofnl ditty to his 
mistress's eyebrow.' Pray, what colonr may 
miss Sidney's eyebrows be ? — she is really a 
pretty girl -^ I think I remember seeing her 
at some races — Why does she never com© 
to. town ? — But of course she is not to 
blame for that, but her fortune, I suppose — 
Mvrying a giri without a fortune is a serious 
thing in these expensive days ; but yon have 
fortune enough for both yourself and your 
wife, so you may do as you please. Well, L 
thank God I have no fortune ! — If I had been 
a young man of fortune, I should* have been 
the most unhappy rascal upon Earth, for I 
should never have married — I should have 
always suspected, that every woman liked 
me for my wealth — I should have had no- 
pleasure in the smiles of an angel — angels,, 
or their mothers, are so venal now adays,. 
and so fond of the pomps and vanities q€ 
this wicked world!: — ^" 
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^^ I hope," said Vivian, laughing, " you 
•don't include the whole sex in your satire ? " 

^* No — there are exceptions — and every 

man has his angel of an exception, as every 

woman has her star : — it is well for weak 

women when these stars of theirs don't 

lead them astray ; and well for weak men, 

when these angel exceptions^ before mar* 

Viage, don't turn out very women or devils 

^erwards. But why do I say all this ? 

— because I am a suspicious scoundrel^ — I 

know, and can't help it. ' If bther fellows 

of my standing, in this wicked world, would 

but speak the truth, however, they would 

show as much suspicion, and more than I 

tlo. Bad as I am, and such as I am, you 

«ee, and have the whole of me — nobody 

ican say Wharton's a hypocrite, that's some 

comfort. — But, seriously, Vivian, I don't 

mean to laugh at love and angels — I caii 

just remember the time when I felt all your 

«ort of romance — but that is in the preter- 

pluper£ect tense with me — completely past 

-T— ambition is no bad cure for love — (sing^ 

ing,) * Ambition,' 1 said, ' will soon cure 

me of love,* — and so it did — my head is, 

at this present moment, so fuU of this new 
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bill^ that *vfe are bringing; into parliament^ 
that Cupid might empty hi£ quiver upon me 
ia vaia. — Look! here is aa impenetrable 
^eld!'" added he^ wrapping round fauti a 
diick printed copy of aa act of parliaiaeut. 
'^ Con^3 Vivian^ you mast com« along witk 
us to d^e house^ 

* And, mixM wilfa mea, a man y^u must appear. 

Vivian felt much ashamed of paving beep 
detected ia writing a sonnet^ especially as it 
afforded Wharton such a fine subjeot £br 
raJ^lery : he accompanied the party to tlie 
house of comwoas^ where Whartoa made 
a l^iUia^t speech. It gained universal ap^ 
plause. Vivian sympathised in the gene-* 
ral enthusiasm of admiration for Whartbn^s 
talents^ accepted an invitation to sup with 
h^n, and was c))^rmed by his convivial 
powers^ From this day, he grew every hour 
faore intimate witb WhartoQ. 

^^ I can enjoy," thought Vivian, "the 
pleasure of his society without beiag influ'* 
enced by his libertine example.** 

Lady Mary Vivian saw the rise ajid pro*- 
gvess of this intimacy, and was Dot insen^i-** 
hie to it's danger i yet she wa« gratified bf 
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^eliag her soa dietinguished by a mai^ of 
Wbart^'s political coB^queac^; a&d she 
«;ati$fije4 her codsdeace by raying — ^^He 
will bring my SQp inward i^ public Wei 
s^, ^ to t^ rf stj^ Chiles ^a^ tM* good |iriyB^ 
eiptes ever ta fip^o^ his ax^^Jilpl^ i». ppi^atQ 

ii&;' 

Wlata^rtan ha4 tfOQ much address t^ ^Urea 
Viyi^n's moral pre^udice^. pn a first «^wji9t« 
aa^. He^eoQl^ated.hiipfii^lf w^ ridicBU 
ifig oftly tb^ ^^genatiw of aJiy pf the Wr 
tues^ still afiecting to Mi^A \n vi^tqe^ andr 
to Icwe it, wheremgr it cmiJij be fmvA ge- 
nai^. ]^y th,e s^cc^9 ^ his first petty a<r 
t94(k» h^ kamed t^ power, that ridicule 
ba4 ove)r Qmr berq's mii94 ; ^B^d he did A^ 
fail to mal^^ lase of it €)9i)ti»i>ally- After 
bavii^, as he perceived, 8«i«oc«d^d iu miakr 
ing Vivian ashA»i?d of his mf^wt to Selina^ 
a»d of appearkig as a r^maaxlic lov^^, he 
doohijed n<>t, but, in time, be should mnk» 
true love itself ridieulona; ^d Whartoiai 
thought k was now the moment to hazard 
another stroke, aiad to cotomeaitce h}& attack 
ttgainst fri^n^bip. 

^^ Vivian, my good fellow I why do you 
1^ yourself be ruled by that modem stoic. 
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in tlie form of lord Lidhui*st*s tntor? I 
peyer saw one of these cold moralists, xvbo 
were real, warm-hearted, good friends. I- 
have a notion I see more of Russeirs play ia 
the honse, where he has got, than he thinks 
I do ; and I can form a shrewd guess why 
he was so zealons in warning you of the re* 
port about lady Sarah Lidhnrst — he had 
his own snog reasons for wanting yon away 
— ^Oh, trust me for scenting out self interest, 
through all the doublings and windings <)f 
your cunning moralist !** 
- Reddening with indignation at this at- 
tack upon his friend, Vivian warmly replied, 
*' That Mr. Wharton ought to restrain bis 
wit, where the feelings of friendship, and 
the character of a man of honour, were con- 
cerned ; that he did not, in the least, com- 
. prehend his insinuations with regard to Rus- 
sell ; but that, for his own part, he had such 
firm reliance upon his friend's attachment 
and integrity, tliat he was, at any time, 
ready to pledge his own honour for Rus- 
sell's, and to answer for it with his life.*' 

'^ Spare your heroics, my dear Vivian!" 
cried Wharton, laughing ; " for we are not 
in the days of Pylades and Orestes ; — yet. 
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with you, as you are with me, at this instant, 
i like ydu a thousand times the better for 
your enthusiastic credulity. For my part, 
I have, ever since I lived in the world, and 
put away childish things, regretted that 
charming ihstinct of credulity, which expe- 
dience so fatally counteracts. — 1 envy you, 
iny dear boy! — As to tlie rest, you know 
RusselFs merits better than I do — I'll take 
him henceforward tipon trust from you/' 

Thus Wharton, finding that he was upon 
tlangeirous ground, made a timely retreat : the 
playful manner and open countenance with 
which he now spoke, and the quick transi- 
tion that he made to other subjects of con- 
versation, prevented Vivian from suspect- 
ing, that any settled design had been formed 
to detach him from Russell. From this 
time forward, Wharton forbore raillery on 
love and friendship ; and, far from seeming 
desirous of interfefring in Vivian's private 
concerns, appeared quite absorbed in poli- 
tics. Avowing, as lie did, that he was 
guided solely by his interest in public Jife, 
he laughed at Vivian for professing more 
generous principles^ 

VOL. v» F 
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'* I know," cried Wharton, '* hom to 
make use of a fine word, and to round a fine 
sentence, ns well as the best of you ; but 
what a simpleton must he he, who is :CbQated 
iby his own sophistry! — An artist, an^ntha- 
siastic artist^ who is generally half a niad.- 
inan, might fall in love with the statue of 
his own making ; but yo^ neyer heard of a 
roiner, did you, who was cheated by ins 
own bad shilling r Patriotism and lo^ifalty 
are counterfeit coin ; I can't be taken in by 
them at my time of day." 

Vivian could not forbear to smile at the 

drollery ai^^d wit with which this profli^te 

defended his want pf integrity, yet he some- 

tiipes seriously and warmly asserted^his ocwn 

.principles. Upon these occasions, Wharton 

either overpowered him by a fine jBow of 

.wor48, of else listened with the mostiflat- 

» taring j^ir of admiration, and silenced him 

-,by a^pliinents to his eloquence. Vivian 

-tfeoflght, that he was q\iite secure of his 

.owtt ifirflmess ; but the contagion of bad 

ej^^iQI^e ^Qfnetimes affects the mind imper- 

cegtibly^ 3.S cfjrtain noxious atmospheres 

.sijeal upon tb^ senses, and excite the most 

agreeable sensations, while they secretly de- 
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^ftxcif fthe principfes of health and life. A 
day wa» fixed, when a question of iniport- 
^once was to come on in the house of com- 
xaons. Wburton was extremely anxious to 
iiave Fimn's vote. Vivian, according to 
4ihe pariiamentary ]^irase, had not made up 
his mind on the subject. A heap of pamph- 
lets on the question lay uncut upon his 
taUe. JBvery morning he resolved to read 
Ihieni^ "that he might form his judgment, 
nod Tote according to his unbiassed opinion. 
But every morning lie was interrupted by 
Bome of the fashioaaiable idlers, whoin his 
facility of temper jxad indulged in the h^hit 
of hauuting him daily. ^^ Oh, Vivian! wc 
aiiB going to sndbi and sudi.a place, and you 
4nust come wi;th us r was a mode of pear- 
suasion which he could not resist. 

*^ If J don't do as they do," thought he, 
^^ I shaM he quite unfadhlonahie, RnsBeil 
may .say what lie pleases ; but it is necessaiy 
to yieki to one's coinpanioas in trifles. 

' Whoever would be pleas'd and please. 
Must do whs* others do with ease/ " 

This couplet, which had been repeated tp 
jbini by Whartpn, recurred to him contimi- 

F 2 : : 
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ally ; and thus Wharton, hy slight uiean^ 
in which he seemed to have no interest or 
design, prepared Vivian for his purposes, by 
working gradually on the easiness of his 
disposition : he always argued, that it could 
not possibly signify what be did with an 
hour or two of his day, till at last Vivian 
found, that he had no hours of his own, 
that his whole time was at the disposal of 
x)thers ; and now, that he really wanted 
leisure to consider an important question^ 
when his credit, as a member of the senate, 
4ind as a man just entering political life, 
depended on this decision, he literally coidd 
«iot command time to read over the neces- 
sary documents. The mornings were frit- 
iered or lounged away In the most unprofit- 
able and uninteresting manner; ^ome foolish 
.engagement, some trifling party of pleastire> 
every day "snatclied him from himself; his 
companions kept possession of him, and 
there was no possibility of shutting himself 
up in his own apartment to meditate : so 
the appointed day arrived iefore Vivian's 
opinion was formed ; and, from mere want 
of time to decide for himself, be voted as 

/ 

* r 

Wharton desired. Another and another 
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political question came on ; the same causes 
operated, and the same consequences en- 
sued, Wharton managed- with great ad- 
dress^ so as to prevent him from feeling that 
hegave up his free will ; and Vivian did not 
perceive, that every day added»a fresh link 
to that most minute, but strongest of all 
chains, the chain of habit *. Before Vivian 
was aware of it^ wliilst he thought that he 
was perfectly independent of all parties, 
public opinion had enrolled him amongst 
Wharton's> partisans. Of this Russell was 
the first to give hiui. warning.. Russell heard^ 
of it amongst the political leaders, who met 
at lord Glistonbury's dinners ; and, knowing 
the danger there is of a young man's com-- 
tnitting himself on certain points, he, with 
ti)e eagerness of a true friend, wrote iinme-; 
diately to put Vivian upon his guard — 

" My dear Vivian r 
" I am just going into the country with 
** lord Lidhurst, and, perhaps, may not re- 
^ turn for some time. I cannot leave you 
^ without putting you on your guard, once 
^ more,. E^gainst Mr. Wharton. * 1 under-? 

♦ Dr. Johnson. . 
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•* sVAnd, that you are thonght to Be otte? of 
" hi$ party, artd that he countenaihfces thtft- 
•* report. Take care, that you are tfotbottlftd 
^ hand and foot, beliorfe tou know where 
^ yon are. 

" Your sincere friend, 

" H. Russell." 

With tile' riatixrd^ frankness of his dispo^ 
jitibn], Vivian immediately spdte to Whar- 
i6n upon thie subject. 

** What! pcfbpl^ say that you gtfe ond 
nf my party, do they ?" said Wharton : ^* I 
A^ver heard thid before, but I am heartily 
glad to hear it. You are .m for ft now, Yt- 
tfen-: yott are ofie of us ; and, with us, yo* 
tfmsi stand or fall." 

" Excuse me, there ! ** cried Vivian ; ^^ I 
am not of any party ; and am determined to 
keep myself perfectly independent." 

" Do you remember the honest quaker's 
answer to the man of no party J" said 
Wharton, 

« No." 

^^ I think it was about the year 40, when 
party disputes about whig and tory ^au 
high ; but no matter what year, it will do for 
any time. — A gentleman <^' tmdeviating in- 
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ti^grity, aiv ind^BpenrJeilt man, jtistr sach a 

mail as Mr. ViviaB, offered liim^f candidate 

for a town in the east, west, norCti, or south 

of £nglaRd> no mattet where— it will do 

for any place ; and the first j^yerson^ whose 

tote he s^Kcited, was a cpiakiei^^ who asked 

hfft), whether Btj waaf a whig or tory. 

^ N<^ther. — I am ani independent^ moderate 

Man ; and, wheji th^ members of adminii^-- 

fl^dffefotl are right, I will vote with them — 

Wh€iU WrWg> against them/ — * And be these 

iieally thy prineiples?^ quoth the qnaker; 

* then a vote of mine thou shalt neter have. 

Th^a seest my door, it leadeth into the 

rtWi§«, tte^ ri^t haTid side ot whieh is? for the 

tery, the left foi* thef whigs ; athd, for si eold 

blooded, mddc*ate ittan, like thee, thert it 

tbe h^fiel, and intd^ it them wilt be jdstted, 

fer them beest dot decided enough for' any 

other sittiatioi>.* " 

'^ But why should the moderate man be 
condemned to the kenael?'* said Vivian. 
*^W»» there BO middle to your quaker*s 
road? — A stout maH cannot be EASitT 
jostled ifito the kennel --.'* 

•^ Pshaw! pshaw!'' said Wharton, "jest- 
v6Bg out of the question, ft man is nothing 
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in public life, or worse than nothing, a: 
trimmer, unless he joins a party, and un- 
less he abides by it, too." 

^* As long as the party is in the right,. I* 
presume you mean," said Vivian. 
• ^^ Right or wrong!" cried Wharton, ''^ ar 
man mu^it abide by his party. No power,, 
and no popularity, trust me, without it! — 
Better stride on the greasy beads of the 
ijiob, than be trampled under their dirtier 
feet. An armed neutrality may be a good- 
tiling; but an unarmed neutrality is tijL. 
only fw fools. Besides^ in llusseU's grand- 
style, 1 can bring down the ancients upou' 
you, and tell you, that, when the common- 
wealth is in danger, he cannot be a gopd 
man, who sides with neither party — — *" 

'' If it be so necessary to join* a party„ 
Knd if,, after once joining it, I must abide, 
by it, right or wrong, for life," said Vivian,. 
** it behoves me to consider well before I 
commit myself. And, before I go into the, 
nanks, I must see good reason to confide. 
Hot oi^ly in the abilities, but in the inte- 
grity and public virtue of my leader," 

^' Public virtue!— sounds fresh from col- 
legC;^" said Wh^rtouj " I would as sooo^ 
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and sooner, hear a schoolboy read his theme, 
as hear a man- begin to prose about public^ 
virtue — especially a member of parliament. 
Keep that phrase, my dear. Vivian, till some 
of the treasury bench come to court you 5, 
then look s^pe^b, like a French tragic 
actor, svrelling out your chest, and, throwing 
tlie head over the left shoulder, thus, ex- 
claim — Public virtue forbid ! — Practise ! 
practise! — For if you do it well, it may be 
worth a loud huzza to. you yet; or,, better 
still, a snug place or pension. — But stay till 
you're asked, stay till you're asked — that's* 
the etiquette — never,, till theuj let me hear 
public virtue come out of your Hps — else 
you'll raise suspicion of your virtue, and 
lower your price. — What would you think 
of a pretty actress, who began to talk to 
you of her reputation before you put it in 
any danger r Oh„ Vivian!, my honest fel* 
low ! unless you would make me think you 
no better than thousands^ that have gone 
before you, never let me hear from your 
lips again, till the proper time^.the hypoclir 
tical state phrase, public virtue."" 

" I had always, till no ^v, understood, that 
it was possible to be a patriot without beingi 
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a hypocrite," repKed Vivian : " I af ir jfys ttfi-^ 

derstood, that Mr. Wharfott was a psltriot.** 

" A veiy fair sarcasrti on me,'' sard Wh^- 

fon, langhing.— '^ Birt you hnxr^ Vtb sL SacI 

dog, nevcjT set ra jrfelf up ft^ d pattern nlatf . 

- — -Comef — ^Let^* home fo (finn^f', atid * 

irace with poKtics and moraKtJ^.-^I flild^ 

Vivian, yonVe a sttirdy felloitf^, a^ iaiist 

nave your owii tvjty ; no bending, ffo lettd- 

feg yon, I 8efe — Well ! it isr a good thing fei 

^arc so tnncll strength of iniiid-"! 6tt^ 
you J^ 

H ihtist be feicofd«tf, to tfee ctedlt of 
ctrt hero, thai, in defiance of Whartdii'i 
^affleiy, he talked, ahd— OH! fetlll mtJiU 
Irondcrfiilt — thought of pubBc virtue, ditt- 
ittg nearly half of his first session in parlia- 
flient. But, afes ! whilst his political prin- 
fciples^ tfiu^ i^ithsiood th6 force of ridicule^ 
temptattoh soon presented itself to Vivian 
%k a «ieW s^ape, and ih a ft>rhi so seducing,. 
itt to tfftkW his attenticm totally a\i^ay froUk 
^poliiic^, and ttt pai hfe private, if not his 
pM&t iMirtif & \IA it6^ iihxhtnent peril. 
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On£ morniog, 9/s Vivian was walking 
wi^ Mr. W^itftoa v^ Bond Street, they' 
were met by a party of &shiona}>le loungers^ 
a«e of wfaom ask^d^ whether Mrs. Wharton 
was Bfit epme to town yet* 

^^Mrs. Wbarte»!"— said Viviw, with 
A9 air c^ sxvtpxise. 

*' Yes^ sbiO cazae to towa tMs morniag/* 
said Wharton carelessly, then laughing, ai^ 
he turned to look at Vivian, — ^^ Vivian, 
my good fellow 1 vHhat smites you with such 
snrprise B— Did not you know I was mar- 
ried?" 

^^ I suppose I uHKSt hare heard it ; but I 
really forgot it,'* said Vivian. 

" Thea?e you iKid the advantage o^nie,'* 
stad Wharton, still laughing. '^ But if you 
never heard of Mrs. Whartoik before, kee}> 
your own secret; for I can tell you she^ 
would never forgive you, though I Height. — 
Piit a good face on the matter, at any rate ;, 
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and swear you've heard so much of her^ 
that you were dying to see, her. Some of 
these gentlemen, who have nothing else- 
to do, will introduce you whenever yon? 
please." 

*^ And cannot I/* said Vivian, " have the 
honour of your introduction ?" 

"Mine ! the worst you could. possihly have. 
— The honour, as you are pleased to call* 
it, would be no favour, I assure you -^ The » 
honour! honour of . a husband's introduc— 
tk)n! — What a novice you are, or w^ould 
make me believe you to be !r— But, seriously,>^ 
I am engaged' to day, at Glistonbury's — ' so^ 
good moroing to you." 

Accustomed to hear Wharton talk, in thei 
freest manner, of women and marriage ixk 
general, and scarcely having heard him^ 
mention his own wife; Vivian had, as he. 
said, absolutely forgotten, that Wharton 
was a married man. When he was intro-. 
duced^to Mrs. Wharton, he was still more 
surprised at her husband's indifference ; for: 
he beheld a lady in all the* radiance of. 
beauty, and all the elegance qf fashion : he 
was so. much dazzled by her charms, that 
he had net immediately power or incli-^ 
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nation to examine what her understanding, 
or disposition might be; and he could ordy 
repeat to himself — ^^Hbw is it possible, that: 
Wharton can: be indifferent to such a hean-^ 
tiftil creature ! " 

Incapable of feeling any of what he: 
called the romance of love, the passion, of* 
eourse, had always been, with Mr. Wharton, ' 
of a very transient nature. Tired of his 
wife's person,, he showed his indifference- 
without scrapie or ceremony. Notorious- 
and glorying in his gallantries, he wasoften^ 
beard to declare, that no price was too high 
to be paid for beauty^ except a man's li-* 
berty; but, that was ar sjEicrifice, which he: 
would* never maketo any woman, especially 
to a wife;. Marriage vows and custom- 
house-oaths he classed in the same order otT 
technical forms — no ways binding onthe con- 
science of any but fools and dupes.! Whilst 
the husbandiwent on iathis manner, the wife- 
satisfied herself by indulgence in her strongest* 
passions — the passion ftr^ dress andrpublic 
admiration. Childishly eager to set the 
fashion in trifles, she. spent unconscionable^ 
sums on her pretty person; and devoted all- 
ker days,, or rather aU her nights, to public^ 
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aoMMments^ Sa iiMatiaUe aod rettbaai » 
tbe ptssiofi fbr admvattan^ tbut sbe waar 
nsfer happy for balf aa boor togedi^y at 
aay place of public amasement^ nnksa die 
fixed the gaze (^immbers. The first winter 
after her marriage she etijoyed the preroga- 
tives of a fasbiDBat^ beanty;^ but the rdupt 
c£ fashion is more transient even^ tbaik the 
Ubom of beauty. Mrs. Wharton*s besuity 
soon grew familiar^ and faded in the pnbHe 
eye;: some newer face was this sea^a the? 
mode. Mr$^ Wharton appeared twice at 
the opera in the most ekgant a»l become 
ing dresses ; but no one followed her lead«^ 
Mortified and utterly defected^ she felt^ 
wkh the keeaegt anguish^ the first symp-^ 
tcoBs of the decline of pul^lic admiration*. 

* 

It was just at this period^ when she was mi^ 
senddy in want of the consolationsof ftattery^ 
that Vivi^m's acquaintance with her com- 
menced. Gratified by the sort of delighted 
snrprise, which she saw in his Gonntenance 
ike first -momevkt be beh^ her^ seeing that 
hewasanagreeableman^andknowingths^ he 
was a i»an< o£ ibttctne and family^ she took 
pains to please him by all ttie ccaataoiBk art» 
of oo^g^netry. \ But hi» vanity was , prodT 
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sigamsi tfew: th« tMdcHMtf of tie kdy^» 
Bfiikgrntafi^^fff and tbn ftivtolit^ of t^r eha* 
mcicnr wetHy for some -musiksf ^tiffident atiti- 
dt»t« agaitist iHi the ^w«r i>f h^r ^Tiomi 
dMnhd j^ to muell Mf ^nif dt this^ p€»md, he 
*^#n etmifi^fiid^ of l^tbei* eMttasteA, Mts. 
Wbartdft fti^d Sdmifif^ and bksdtd hi^ hap}fy 
£iit6. H« Wiiite to hi^ fifiend Russell Mofit 
aflrer b^ w^s ihtrodts^end to this eelebtated 
iMsnty, and dtevr ft strottg i^d just parallel 
beti^^bn thci ch^fd^ti^tti #]^f th«B« twa^ ladfei ; 
h€ c^iicltul^ with sayilig*-- 

'^ Kotwithistandlog your i^ll fotindfed 

dread of th« vdkitiiity of my charMt^^ 700 

will not^ I bof^ my d«dr Ruasel}, do me 

thd iDJustice to a{^t'eherfd, thai; 1 om in ai>y 

danger from the cha^tms of Mts^. Whartoo*** 

Vivian wrote with jyferfectM^fftceiriCy; he 

heliBv^d it to W iiDpo«dhle that h« eotild 

ever become attached to sf&ch a worilaii ta 

Mrsv Whartmt, even if she had n^t been 

marriexl^ aad the wife of hig Mesd. 80^ itt 

aJl tW security of eonsdom^ ^s^Mtempt^ he 

went ewry day to wai* upon her^ i^r, rathei*, 

to meet agreeable coJmp^ny at hw hoiise: — 

a hoQse^ iii whidi all tl^t i»m fashionable 

aad dii8i|MatedMM»iibri£d^$ wi»^eheaAty> aendf 
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talents, and rank, met and mingled; amB 
where political ^or other arrangements pre-' 
vented the host and hostess from scrapu-' 
Idosly excluding some, .whose characters* 
were not free from suspicion. Lady Mar^. 
Vivian never went to Mrs^ Wharton's ; hut. 
she acknowledged, that she knew many 
ladies of unblemished reputations, who? 
thought it no, impropriety to visit there;, 
and Mrs. Wharton's own character she* 
knew was^ hitherta unimpeached. " She- 
is, indeed, a woman of a cold, selfish temper,^ 
said lady Mary, " not likely to be led into 
danger, by the tender passion, or by any o£ 
the delusions of the imagination.'^ 

Vivian agredd with his mother in thi* 
opinion^ and went on paying his^ devoirs ta 
her every day... It was^ the fashion of the 
times^ and peculiarly the mode of this house^ 
for the gentlemen to pay exclusive attention^ 
to matrons. Few of the young men seemed' 
to think it worth, while to « speak to an un- 
married woman, in any company; and the 
few who might be inclined to it, were, asr 
they declared, deterred by the danger ; for 
either the young ladies themselves, or their 
mothers^ immediately formed expectations 
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«nd schemes of drawing them into matrL<4 
mony — the grand objept of the ladies' wishes^ 
and of the gentlemen's fears. The mea 
said they could not speak to an unmarried 
woman, or even dance with her more than, 
twice, without it's- being reported,^ that they 
were going to be married; and then the 
friends and relatives of the young ladies 
pretended to think them injured and ilU 
treated, if these reports were not realised*. 
Our hero had some slight experience of thc^ 
truth of these complaints in his own case 
with the lady Sarah Lidhurst : he willingly^ 
took the rest upon trust-^ believed all tbe^ 
exaggerations of his companions— - and be** 
gan to tlnnk it prudent and necessary to 
follow their example, and confine his atten- 
tions to married women.. Many irresisti-^ 
ble reasons concurred to make Mrs. Whar- 
ton the most convenient and proper person, 
to whom he could pay this sort of homage^ 
besides, she seemed to fall to his share by 
lot and necessity; for, at W^harton's house, 
every other lady and every otber gentle- 
man being engaged in gallantry, play, or 
politics, Mrs. Wharton must have beem 
utrterly neglected, if Vivian b^ad not paic^ 
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her s^me attention. Common^ politenedv 
absolutely reqiiired it; the attekitionf. be*' 
eame a matter of course, aad^ wa» habifnially 
exj^cted. Sfin, he had not the slightest 
fifesfgn of going beyond the line of modei'nr 
politeness; but, in eertfiin circomstances, 
people go wrong ir great way beford they 
are aware, tlkaC they have gone a^iringle step* 
h, wa« presently repeafed to Mr, Vivia», by 
tome ' of Mrs. Wharten'9 cosfidcintes, m 
whispefs, and under the solemn promise t^ 
necresy, that he certainly was at prodigioti^ 
&voarite of hers; he langhed, and affected 
to disbelieve the insinuation : it made Ws^ 
itdpressfdn, howev^; atid Se 'W2L^^em^ 
llattet^ by the idear of being a pi^cffgicifiA 
fovdnrite vHSh snth a b^atif ifnl yereln^ c*ea^ 
tuii'e. In some motncfnts, he sa^ h^ with 
eyes of compassi on, pitying her fo* ^le ne** 
gleet with which she was treated by he^ 
htisband: he bega:ii to attribnte mncb 6f 
her apparent frivolity, and matiy of hep 
jfettlts, more to the w^nt of si. ginde Md al 

friend; than to defideney (>f nndwstandingr 
OF defects 6# char^eter. Mrs. WhartoVi 
had just stfffidetit seMse to be dttikning'-^tithi 
[est hnt ^y^»ihdi^peatioti: ahe fet- 



^^^ #DAing ttjpdn Yivitfii's vaAJty, and 
li^ti bis coinj^H^^ifo^. Sh6 conthMHed^ iMIt 

^^:ed m thek sm?cfe9sr; §df sfaekad^ atififst, 
oialy a ge^rsd ithh f6 dtti^t bis at(^Btidn> 
b^fca^i^ he w'as a*^faia«abl€^ yottng^mifla. 

Obe niornitig, #&e&^fie caHted «po«^Wten»- 

ton^ to aeeompaay him tx) the hon^ of cotffik 

mons^ he found Mrs. Whartoiv in teart ; hti^ 

husband walking np a»d do#n the yooiti^ in 

e^ittent ill hmnour. He stepped i^sddfig 

^hent Vivian entered ; and Mi^. Wharton 

endeavonred, or seemed to endeavdnr, to 

conceal her emotion. She began t^ play 

en her harp; andWhurton, addfessinghim- 

self to Vivian, talked df the politic 6f i^e 

day. Thefe was* sonae ificoheretiefe in the 

cotiversatioi* ; for Vivian^sr attentiion #as 

distracted by the air that Mrs. Wharton Wa# 

playing, of which he #tri passioiiatdy fond. 

^^ There's no possibility of doing any 

thing, while there is snch a cftitised noise in 

the room ! " cried Wharton. -^" Here I havcf 

the heads t>f this WU to draw tip— I cannot 

igndnre to have mnsjc Wheret^et I go •^— ~.'* 

He snatched tip his papers^ and retired 
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to an adjoiniag. apartment, begging tBa€ 
Vivian would wait one quarter of an hour 
^ him^. — Mrs* Wharton's tears flowed 
afresh^, and she looked beautifiil in tears. 

^ You see — you see, Mr. Vivian — and L 
am ashamed you should see — how I am. 
treated*. — I am, indeed, the most unfortu- 
nate creature upon the face of the Earth, 
and nohody in this world has the least com- 
passion for me T* 

Vivian's countenance contradicted this 
last assertion most positively. — Mrs. Whar- 
ton understood this; and her attitude of 
despondency was the most graceful ima- 
ginable* 

. " My dear Mrs. Wharton'* — (it was the 
first time our hero, had ever called her, *^ bis 
dear Mrs. Wharton," but it was only a Pla-* 
tonic dear) — ^^^ You take trifles much too se- 
riously — Wharton was hurried by business^ 
— A moment's impatience must be for- 
given," 

'^ A moment t'* replied Mrs. Wharton, 
casting up to Heaven her beautifal eyes — 
^^Oh ! Mr. Vivian,.how little do you know of 
him ! — ' 1 am the most miserable creature 
that ever existed ; but there is not a maxL 
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^pon Earth to whom I woum say so except 
yourself.'* 

Vivian could not help feeling some grati- 
tude for this distinction ; and, as he leaned 
over her harp, with an air of unusual inte- 
rest, he said he hoped, that he should ever 
prove himself worthy q{ her esteem, and 
•confidence. 

At this instant, Wharton Interrupted the 
•conversation, by passing hastily through the 
room. — " Come, Vivian," said he; ^^ we 
shall be very late at the house," 

'^ We shall see you again, of course, at 
dinner," said Mrs, Wha\i:on to Vivian, in a 
low voice. Our hero replied, by an assenting 
bow. — Five minutes afterwards^ he re- 
pented that he had accepted the invitation ; 
because he foresaw that she would resume a 
conversation, which was at once interesting 
and embarrassing. He felt that it was nc* 
right to become the depository of this lady's 
complaints against her husband ; yet he had 
been moved by her tears, and the idea, that 
he was the only man in the world to whom 
she would open her heart, upon such a deli- 
cate- subject, interested him irresistibly in 
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ber f^irwr. He r^tprii^d in tl^ ereiwpi^ 
and was flattered by observing, that, ^iiio^gst 
the crowd of company by which she was 
«uvFonii4e49 he was instantly distinguished. 
^e WHS perfectly permaded of the innoceixce 
af her iatefitioxis ; jand^ as he was aM;aciied 
Jto au0dier wQioAan,. be fAXM»ed iiifit he con^d 
become the friend of the beautiful Mjt^ 

M^hart^Ma witbooit danger. The first time 
he had an opportunity of speaki^ to h^ ivi 
private be .ei^pressed this idea in the iQan- 
ner that he thonght the'jgaost delicately flat- 
tering to hc^r se^f-^^omplaGency^ Mrs.Whar- 
ton ^ewed ta be perfectly satisfied with this 
c^nd^ct, wd dechii^d^ that^ uole^s she had 
heen .<^rtain^ that he was xkot a man of gal- 
lantry, ^he should never have placed any 
coQ^dence in his fjrieiadship. 

" J consider yw," ;said she, ^^ quite as a 
marr^ m^n ; — by the bye, when are y^aa 
:to be married, and what soitof a person k 
iniss Sidney ? — 1 wn told she is exieesaively 
haiidsome, and ajoo^bje, aud sensible. — 
What a.ha}^y creature she is I — just going 

to be united to the man she loves ! '^ 

Here the lady gf^ve a profonad sigh, and 
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Viifi^ti l|ad »n f^ortnmty of observiDg, 
that she }|ad i\ke longest dark eyelashes^ 
that he had ev^sr seen. 

^' 1 .w»«i 'marrfed,'" c^ontiuiied she, "b^fpre 
I Jt^pew ^ir]iat I ^as abo^t. ¥ou joiow Mr. 
Wharton <?a|i kn^ so ch^<9Eung, when he 
i^easiss ^ — sad diep he was «o 'mpc^h in hpie 
4¥ith ine^,4iiid «\rote he would shopt Idi^se^, 
If I WQi(i}d ^t hme him — €^ jaH that sort 

' a^prot^tiwa^te^riaqd; and 




I vwas quite a child, >yop kiiow. I hfid hee^ 

out h^t six *weeks, aiid I tjhought I wj^ v^l 

love ^with hifii« Th^t .was beca^ae I 4i4 

iipt knoF vhf^t lp\re was -^thea ; -rr- beside^, 

j^e «JhT)XTi^d:^ud teamed me to such a de^ee! 

•r- After allj fm <x)uviiuced 1 jpfi^rried hii^ 

more put of ouupassi^u than aay thii3g eise^ 

asd ^^Qw ypfi 3eeihQW«he ^re^suine ! -— mpat 

harbarously and tyranmQf^ly ! — i3ut I would 

Dot gi^e the Jeo^ ;hiut pf this to any m&fi 

hving but yqi^rself. I coi)}iire ypu to keep 

my secret — fpid -r— pity me ! — that is all J 

a^k-— :pity Boe sQ^etin^es, when your thoughts 

are mot absorbed in a^appier manner/" 

Vivian'sgenerosity^was piqued : he could 
not be cso selii$h, as to be engrossed exclu- 
sively by his own felicity. He thought, that 
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delicacy should induce him to forbeaf expa* 
tiating upon Selina*s virtues and acconr- 
plishments, or upon his passion. He car^ 
Tied this delicay so far, that, sometimes for 
a fortnight, or three weeks, he never men^ 
tioned her name. He could not but ob- 
serve, that Mrs. Wharton did not like hii» 
•the less for this species of sacrifice. In her 
society, he often met with people, who 
-spoke of miss Sidney as a prude ; or, more 
mortifying still, as a person whom nobody 
knew. As his attachment and approach*- 
ing marriage were to be kept secret, he 
could not betray himself by entering a$ 
warmly into her defence as he might have 
wished : but his varying colour showed 
Mrs. Wharton, on these occasions, what he 
felt ; and she had always sufficient eunning 
to repress dislike to her rival, and to raise 
herself in t)ur hero's opinion by a generous 
silence. It may be observed, that Mrs. 
Wharton managed her attack upon Vivian 
Tvith mor^ art, than could be expected from 
so silly a woman; Ijjlt we must consider^ 
that all hei: faculties were concentrated on 
one object ; so that she seemed to have an 
instinct for coqiietry. The most sijly ani- 
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mals in the creation, from the insect tribe 
trpwards, shovt^, oh some occasions, where 
their interests are immediately concerned, a 
degree ^f sagacity and ingenuity, which, 
compared with their usual imbecility, ap- 
pears absolntdy wonderfhl. The opinion, 
tvhich Vivian had early formed of the weak- 
ness df this lady's understanding, prevented 
hijtn from, being 6h his guard against her 
artifices : he coidd hot conceive it possible, 
that he ^otild be duped by a person so ob- 
tiotisrfy hSs inferior, With a woman of ta- 
fents and knowledge, he might have been 
^tispidotis ; but there was nothing in Mrs. 
Whiiitdn to alaim his pride, or to awaken 
his feafi^ : ne fancied, that he could extricate 
himself in a moment^ and with the slightest 
effort, €tcm any snares which ihe could con- 
trive; and, under this persuasion, he ne- 
glected to make even that slight eSortj and 
thus continued, from hour to hour, in vo- 
luntary captivity. 

Insensibly, Vivian became more interested 
for Mrs. Wharton ; and, at the same time, 
submitted with increased facility to the in- 
fluence of her husband, it was necessary, 
that he ^ould Have some excuse to the 

VOL. v. o 
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world, and yet more to his own conscience, 
for being so constantly at Wharton's. The 
pleasure he took in Wharton's conversation 
was still a sort of involuntary excuse to 
himself for this intimacy with the lady. 
" Wharton's wit, more than Mrs. Whar- 
ton's beauty," thought he, *^ is the attrac- 
tion that draws me here — I ain full as ready 
to be of his parties, as of hers ; and this is 
the best proof, that all is as it should be." 

Wharton's parties were not always such 
as Vivian would have chosen ; but he was 
pressed on, without power of resistance. For 
instance, one night Wharton was going with 
lord Pontipool and a set of dissipated young 
men. to the house of a lady, who made her- 
self fashionable by keeping a faro-bank. 

" Vivian, you'll come along with us?" 
said Wharton. ^^ Come, we must have 
you ^unless, you are more happily en- 
gaged." 

His eye glanced with a mixture of con- 
tempt and jealousy upon his wife — Mrs. 
Wharton's alarmed and imploring counte- 
nance, at the same moment, seemed to say 
— ^^ For Heaven's sake go with him, or I am 
undone." In such circumstances, it was 
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impossible for Vivian to say, no: he fol- 
lowed immediately, acting, as he thonght, 
from a principle of honour and generosity. 
Wharton w^as not a man to give up the ad- 
vantage, which he had gained. Every day 
he showed more capricious jealousy of his 
wife, though he, at the same time, expressed 
the most entire confidence in the honour of 
his friend. Vivian still thought he could 
not do too much to convince him, that his 
confidence was not misplaced ; and thus, 
to protect Mr^. Wharton from suspicion, he 
yielded to all her husband's wishes. Vivian 
now felt frequently ashamed of his conduct, 
but always proud of his motives ; and, with 
ingenious sophistry, h^ justified to himself 
the worst actions by pleadings that he did 
^ena with the best intentions^ 
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CHAPTER V. 



By this time, lady Mary Viviaa began to 
hear hints .of her son's attachment to Mrs. 
Wharton ; and, mnch alarmed, she repented 
having encouraged him to form a polidcal 
or fashionaWc intimacy with the fFhartons. 
Suddenly awakened to the perception of the 
clanger, lady Mary was too vehement in her 
jterrour. With the warmest matemai aflec- 
tion for her «oii, and the best principles 
possiMe, i^e had Bjot the art of managing 
his mind, or indeed her own. Her anxiety 
abont him had, irom his childhood, been 
too great ; his education had been a subject 
of feverish solicitude, which had increased 
as he grew up, and had shown itself in a 
manner particularly irksome to him when 
he entered into the world. This operated 
agsdnst her most ardent wishes : it decreased 
instead of securing his confidence and affec- 
tion; for it was ridiculous in the eyes of 
most of the young men who were his com- 
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]^iaQS,; and be had^ not strength' of 
Blind to withstand their rdillery. Be grew 
ashamed of beingire^ in awe hy his mamma ; 
and he thought it incumbent upon him to 
prove, that he was* not under female gevem-- 
rnent. From false shame^ he often repressed 
even the tenderness he &lt for his mother, 
and forbore to pay her those little attentions,^ 
to which she had been habituated. Lady 
Mary's quick feelings were immediately 
shown in the most imprudent manner^ in 
all the bitter eloquence of reproach: she 
would have obtaiOied inore gratitude from 
hot 6on> if she had exacted less. He felt 
that he wa^ to blame ; but knew, that he 
was not the monster of ingratitude^ which 
her imagination and anger sometimes 
painted* To avoid discussions, which were 
extremely painful^ he had gradually learned^ 
of late, to shun her society. By this reci- 
procation of errom*s, the mother and son lost 
the advantage of the connexion by which 
nature and habit had united them. Per* 
haps, tl^ danger of Vivian's acquaintance, 
with the Whartons might have been easily 
prevented in the beginning, if he had had 
Icjss reserve with his mother, or she more 
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indulgence for him. And now, when things 
were come to such a point, that lady Marjr 
thought it her duty to speak, she spoke 
with so much warmth and indignation, that 
there wa» little chance of her cotinseW be* 
ing of use. 

" But, my dear madam, it is only a Platonic 
attachment,'' argued Vivian, when his mother 
represented to him, that the world talked 
loudly of his intimacy with Mrs. Wharton. 

" A Platonic attachment ! — Fashionable,, 
dangerous sophistry V* said lady Mary. 

*' Why so, ma'am ?^ said her son warmly ; 
'* and why should we miiid what the world 
«ay ? — The world is so fond of scandal, that 
a man and woman cannot have any degree 
of friendship for one another, without a hue 
and cry being immediately raised — and all 
the prudes and coquets join at once in be- 
lieving, or pretending to believe, that there 
must be something wrong. No wonder 
such a pretty woman as Mrs. Wharton can- 
not escape envy, and, of cour^, censure ; 
but her conduct can defy the utmost malice 
of her enemies." 

" I hope so," said lady' Mary ; ^^ and, at 
all events, I am not 6i|e of them. 1 know 
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and cOTe Very little about Mrs. Wharton, 
whom I have always been acaistomed to 
cx)nsider as a frivoloiiSy silly woman ; but 
what I wish to say, though 1 fear 1 have 
lost your confidence, and that my advice 

^iu not — r 

^^ Frivolous! silly t*^ interrupted Vivian ; 
" believe me, my dear mother, you and half 
the world are;, and have been, under a great 
mistake about her understanding and chw- 
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Her forming a Platonic frieordship witb 
a young man is no great proof of her sense 
or of her virtue,'* said lady Mai-y. *^ The 
danger of Platonic attachments, I thought, 
liad been sufficiently understood. Pray, 
my dear Charles, never let me hear more 
from you of Platonics with married wo- 



men. 
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I won't use the expression, ma^am, if 
you have any objection to it,** said Vivian ; 
*^ but, mother, you wish me to live in the 
most fashionable company, and yet you 
desire me not to live as they live, and talk 
as they talk ; now, that is next to impos- 
sible. Pardon me! but I should not have 
thought," added he, laughing, '"that you. 
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ivbp Ii^ most things that are faehronablip^ 
would obje€t to Platonics.'^ 

^^ Object to them! — i despise, dj^test,, 
abhor them ! Platonics haye been the mro. 
of more i^romen^ the destractip^ o^ the peace- 
of more families, than open profiigaey ever 
co^ld have accoi^aplished. Many a iparried 
woman, who would have staj^ with borronr 
at the idea of begiiuiing an intrigue, h^s 
been drawi?i. iu to. aj^VffX of a^ ^j^lataojc at- 
tachment. And many a man, who would ^ 
soon have thought of c^init;tiQg^ua;()er, as 
of seducing his^ friend's w;fi^ ^af^ silqw^ 
himself to commence a Platonic atta^chm^t;^ 
and how. these end, all the ivorld kiipwa.^ 

Struck by these words, Yiyian suddenljF 
quitted his air of raillery^, an4.be|came sei^^ 
ous. Had his mother stoppied there, ai^ 
left the rest to his good sense and awakened 
perception of dungerj, all would have been 
well; but' she was ever pro^ia tjo say too 
much; and, in her ardour to prove heriself 
to be in, the right, forgot thtSA people air& 
apjt; to be shacked, by havij^g it pointed out, 
that they are utterly in the wro^g; 

" Indeed, the very word PlatOiuics,** pur- 
sued she, " is coQ^ered by th^^, wh(> ha.ve 
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seen- anyr thing of life^ as the mere watdi*' 
word of knaves or dnpes ; of those who de- 
oeive^ or of those who wish to be deceived." 
, ^^ Be assured^ ma'axn^"* said Vivian, ^ • that 
Mr$v Wharton m not one of those, who wish 
either to deeeive or tobe doDeived'; and, as 
t9 myself, I hope L am ^ far from any 
danger c^ bring a c^iie as of beiiig'a knave. . 
My comiexicsi with. Mrs. Wharton^ is per- 
fectly innocent ; it is justified by the exam* 
|db of hundreds and thousands every day, 
ia the fashionables woirld,-^ and' 1 should do 
h^ andmywlf great iiyurtice, if I brake off 
oor intimacy suddenly, as^tf L acknawledgedi 
tibiife. it was improper ."^ 

^^ Andwfaat can bemcRe improper? sihco; 
you force me^ to* speak plainly/* cried lady. . 
IKbury^ ^^ What can- b& more improper;^ than 
such an intimaey^especially iii^^yaur circu];n-«-'. 
stances P 

" My circumstances; !: What: . drcomr-: 
stances^. ma'am ?:'' . 

^^ Have you f<H^ttananiss Sidhey ?^* 

"By no^ means^ ma*am/' said. Vivian>^^ 
celouring deeply; "Mrs. Whartou is welM 
fqgprised, aad was, from. the.&rst mom^at 4)fi 
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our friendship, clearly informed, of my 

engagements with miss Sidney." 

" And' how do they agree with your at- 
tachment to Mrs. Wharton ? '* 
. " Perfectly well, ma'iun — Mrs. Wharton 
understands aE that perfectly well, ma*am. 
, ^^ And miss Sidney ! do yon think she^ 
will understand it ? — and is it not extraor- • 
dinary^ that I should think more of hei^ feel- 
ings than yon do ?" 

At these questions, Vivian Became^ so 
angry, that he was incapable of listening 
farther to reason, or to the best advice, 
even from a mother, for whom he had the 
highest respect. The mother and son- 
parted with feelings of mutual dissatis- 
faction. 

- Vivian, from that spirit of opposition- 
se 9ften seen in^weak characters^ t^nt im- 
mediately from his mother's lecture to a^ 
party afc Mrs. Wharton's; Lady Mary, in 
the meaji time, sat down to write to miss- 
Sidney. Whatever reluctance she had ori- 
ginally felt to her son's marriage with this 
young lady, it must be repeated,, to her lady- • 
chip's credit, thiat Selina's honourable and 4is-^ 
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interested conduct had won her entire appro- 
bation. She wrote, therefore, in the strong- 
est terms, to press the immediate conclusion 
of that match, which she now considered 
as the only chance of securing her son's 
morals and happiness. Her letter concluded 
with these words ; — » 

"I shall expect you in town directly. 
Do not, my dear, let any idle scruples 
prevent you from coming to my house. 
" Consider that my happiness, yoiMr own, 
and my son's, depend upon your com- 
pliance. I am persuaded, that the mo- 
ment he sees you, the moment yon exert 
your power over him, he will be himself 
again. But, believe me, I know the 
young.men of the present day better than 
you do: their constancy is not proof 
against absence. If he lose the habit of 
sedng and conversing with you, I cannot 
*' answer for the rest. — Adieu t I am so 
*• much barrassed by my own thoughts, and 
" by the reports I hear, that 1 scarcely know 
*^what I write. Pray come immediately, 
" my dear Selina, that I may talk t6 you of 
" many subjects, on which I don't like to- 
*^ trust myself to write. My feelings have 
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^^ bMn toO'long r^H^esae^L — r I mB8t m^mv 
** den my heart to yon. — You only ca» 
^' console and assUt me ; and^ independ* 

ently of all other conuderations^ yon owe 

to my friendship for you, Selina, not to- 

refiise this first request I ever made yon. — 
^' Farewel ! I shall expect to seq yon 9s 
*^ soon as possible. 

" St. James's " Yonrs, &c. 

^' Streetr *^ Majiy Vivian-'' 

• 

In this letter^ lady Mary Vivian had not 
explained the nature of her son'is danger^ or 
of her fears for him. Mcrtivea; of ddicaey 
had prevented her from explicitly telling 
miss Sidney her suspicions^ that Vivian, wasr 
attached to a married womanb ^ Selina^"^ 
said her ladyship to herself^ '^ nmst^ probi^ 
hly, have heard the report ftwn Mr^G*— , 
* a ^ntleman who is so often at her mc^lker*s ; 
therefore^ there can be no necessity fmr my 
saying any more than I have done. She 
will understand my hints. 

Unfortunately, however, miss Sidney did 
not comprehend, or in the least suspect^ tfae 
B^qst material part of the truth ; she under* 
etood simply^ from lady Mary's letter^ that 
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Tivlm's auctions wavered, and Ae ima- 
^^ed^ that he was^ perhaps^ en the pcMnt of 
making^ matrimonial proposals for some* 
fashionable beUe^ probably for cme of the 
lady Iiilhiirst»;. but the idea of his becom- 
iBg attached, ta^ a married woman never 
entered hfur thought^i. Ihdeed^ Mrs. Sidney 
had, with mUtaken kindness, used everyi 
possible. jH'-ecaiition to prevent any report or 
hint ofthis kind fron^ reaching: Selina* Mr. 

G ' had i^entioaied it to Mrs, Sidney ;. 

bat, from the dread of giviiig her daughter 
gain, she bad CQXij.nred him never to give^ 
Selina tbe< l03^«rt hint of what, she was. ccm— 
vinced>w.oidd;tam' oat to b& a false report.^ 
Seliuaj^ oabler paxt^ feaxdng to^ be influenced^ 
by her m^ber^^indnlgeixt coiinseb,. resolved^' 
tp aaefweir. la^y MaryV letter, without con* 
suiting ber^ azfid' wiHtoiM:' considering any 
thing,^ biit what^ mif^j t&> be her dedl- 
sio«u Mfu^v ^lotived a>ns^ired to incline 
Selina %» acefajgt^ol.tha iantatiojDi . The cer- 
taint]^, that, ludji; Mary would be highly 
offimded by5 a. mfosal^ . tbe^ faint^ that her in* 
^fkmct oyer Vi^iap woidd operate imme- 
^ii^t> mA'm ^ iV* fiaJPeey if he^^ were to see 
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and converse with her, and that, on the 
contrary, absence might extinguish his pas* 
sion for ever ; curiosity to learn precisely the 
nature of the reports, which his mother had 
heard to his disadvantage ; but, above aH, a 
fond wish to be nearer to the man she loved, 
and to have daily opportunities of seeing 
him, prompted SeKna to comply with lady 
Mary's request. On the contrary, good 
sense and delicacy represented, that she had 
released Vivian from all promises, all en-* 
gagements ; that, at parting, she had pro- 
fessed to leave him perfectly at liberty : that 
it would, therefore, be as indelicate as im- 
prudent, to make such an attempt to reclaim 
his inconstant heart. She had told him, 
that she desired to have proof of the steadi- 
ness, both of his character and of his attach- 
ment, before she could consent to miarry 
him. From 'this decision she could- not, 
she would not recede. She had the forti-' 
tude to persist in this resolution. She wrote 
to lady Mary Viviau in the kindest, but, at* 
the same time, in the most decided terms,' 
declining the tempting invitation. When- 
she had heroically signed, seafed, and sent- 
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the letter, she showed her mother lady 
Mary's letter, and told her how, and why she . 
had answered It without consulting her. 

*^ I was afraid of your indulgent affection 
for me," said Selina. '* I knew, that your 
judgment must decide as mine has done, but 
that yon would dread to give me present 
pain ; therefore I have had the courage ta 
determine for myself." 

Selina was surprised and mortified by the 
sudden and uncontrollable expression of 
vexation in her mother's countenanxrev 

" Surely, my dear motherland frientj, you 
cannot but think I have done right!" 

" Young women never do right, when 
they don't consult their friends," said Mrs 
Sidney pettishly. TheSe were almost the 
only angry words SeKna had ever heard 
from her mother ; and, a^ she expected high 
praise, instead of blame, she stood- quite 
confounded. 

** Nay, don't look so miserable, child," 
said Mrs. Sidney ; ". it's more my fault than 
yours, after all ; but I would not, for any 
consideratioH, you had deelined this invita- 
tion. — Is the letter gone ^*^ 

^^ Yes, ma'am, two hour$ ago " 
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^^Ab! my dearT I shocitd liaTe tcld: 

jpu but theB^. I could not indeed 

I- could not tell you ! *' 

*^ What ? my dear HiotHer I ^'^ cried Se--- 
liAa eagerly* ^ Pray tell- me the whole 
truA!" 

No — Mrs. Sidney could not brii:^ her-^ 
self to give so much present pain> especiaJly 
when she saw, by the anxiety expressed ii^ 
Selma's countenattee> hoW much hw sensi- 
bility was: excited evQi^ by this-sli^t hint.. 

" My love,'*^ said ' she, " compose your— 
sdrf, and e?efy thing, will turn ont^. you'll^ 
see, just as' we wish. All ypun^ inen> par- 
ticularly all'^ fashiooable y^mng^ mcai^ are a 
little inclined to i«o(|nsitailcy; and Vivian^, 
who is now plui^ed into the midst of dissi— 
pationf, mwt have^ s^me allowanees^ made? 
for bim^ and . for ^ times; ■ All* will be 
right atlaat, yoQ^Uee; aikt, uppa the whole^. 
I think, my darling, you have judged, as- 
yon always do,, best; aiid> on many ae* 
Oiunts, I' amglad diat. yoii did not acc^t 
of lady Mary's invitation. — So ^ forgive m^- 
my hasty wordft and kee|x up your spirits>. 
my child,.and all wiUi be wdir 
With suck yagne words of consdiation 
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poor Selifi^ 9l%ht b^e soath?d> but she eoolid 
^ot be ^osgfort^d: sW waa »apporte<l 
more^ Iby th^ e^ii^dc^ojme^s that ahe had^ 
however p^i^fal tbe eipd?t^ doue aM l^t she 
thought ?ight ^d hpno^rabk- 
^ It bai^p^i^j, tb^^t Vi^Yiati wa» with his mo^ 
ther at thj© i^ipeot when. Scliaa's answer ar~ 
lived . Ift t^ Ansk bfilji^^ that suc& a pressing 
layitaljip^ as^ sh^^ had swt t% at persoa ist 
Seliifia'B clrottofi^tajii^s, afid of Selina'a tem- 
EW> ^ii]id ^^flt Ve: refi^9Q<\ji h»r Iw^^hip had 
npii^de it % poimb wit;h h^ spn tQ dine tete-a-. 
t^!te ^iiiyi^ iMSiji? ^8 da^ 1^ aqd ih» h»d kseite 

tb^ qI^^^PIs, >£ A|r*. Whartott aodr miss, 
^dfiey. Ife pr)9^ii^^ thftt Itt^ ertewa. and 
loy^ for w^^ Siiafiy wei:;^ naabajted; yet^^ 
^hea h^; mother to^ bi;rn> thaii he.wonUi^ 
petliapa, in^. ^ hw jniupjt£»>, s».Qr hi& Selina^ 
be changed colour^ grew embarraased and 
i^^i^bqly^ aitd th<l9^ by^ his, boks^ e&c-^ 
t^ly ^o»tv^oted hii^ w<»rds. He vrBS 
t<mmA ftom Im reverib by . the ariival at 
S^na's^ letter^ Hk n^th«r's dissappoiii^ 
19^ t and ai^r were eiiproaifidt in iha^ 
s/Kon^t termed, wt^ea &&% fcwpd^that Se]i»a» 
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declined her invitation; but such are tBe" 

quick and seemingly perverse turns of the' 

human heart. — ^Vivian grew watm in Se- 

Una's defence^^ the moment that his mother 

became angry with fcer; he read her letter 

with tender emotion, for he saw through 

the whole of it the strength, as well as the^ 

delicacy, of her attachment. All that his 

mother's praiies had failed to effect was 

immediately accomplished by this letter; 

and h«, wIa^ bm^ an mstiant before dreaded 

to meet Selina, now t&at sh« sefosed. to^ 

come, was seized with a strong desire to 

see her : his inipatience was so great, that 

he would willingly have set out that instant- 

for the country. Men of such characters as 

Vivian's are peculiarly jealous of their free 

will ; and, precisely because they know, that 

they ape easily led, they resist, in affairs of 

the heart e^ecially, the slightest appear- 

of control. 

Lady Mary was delighted to hear her 
son declare his resolution to leave town the 
next morning, and to see miss Sidney, 
as soon as possible; but she could not for- 
bear reproaehing him for not doing what 
she wanted precisely i& the manner in 
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which she had planned, that it should be 
done. 

I see, my dear Charles,** cried she, 
that, even when you do right, 1 must not 
flatter myself, that it is owing to any in- 
fluence of mine. Give my compliments to 
miss Sidney, and assure her, that I shall 
in future forbear to injure her in your opi- 
nion by my interference, or even by ex- 
pressing my approbation of her character. 
My anger, it is obvious, has served her 
better than my kindness; and, therefore, 
she has no reason to regret, that my aflec- 
tion has been lessened— as I confess it has 
been — by her late conduct." 

The next morning, when Vivian was pre- 
pared to leave town, he called upon Whar- 
ton, to settle with him about some political 
business, which was to be transacted in his 
absence. Wharton was not at hom^e 
Vivian knew, that it would be best to avoid 
seeing Mrs. Wharton; but he %vas afraid 
^ that she would be offended, and he could 
not help sacrificing a few minutes to polite- 
ness. The lady was alone ; apparently very 
languid, and channiugly melancholy. Be- 
fore Vivian could explain himself, she 
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fooxtd forihy in silly phrases^but iii a Toiccr 
that made even nonsense please>. a variety of 
reprbach?9>^ fpr^liis having absented himself^ 
fi>r such a length of time« — " Powtively, she- 
wonld ^eep bim pxi^oer^ now that she had? 
him safe once more^r To be kept pri'^ 
aoneir by a fai£ lady was. so flattering^ that 
it was^ a fvM honr before be oould prevail 
upon bdqp^self to a$«ert his liberty — the fear 
ei[ giywg p¥n> indeed^ i^jiuenced him st^U^ 
more tb,aA v^anity. At l^t^^ when D^rs.. 
Wb^rljq^ spoke of her engageipents fc^ the- 
evei^g^ ajui fees^^d to^ 1ia|^ it &>i ffm;9tj94:^ 
t^t l|e woiiiijid be of 1^ party, he 9tim- 
moned resolution* snffi^nt-^Oh! w^n-- 
derfnV ^fic^t of ^q^rage ! — to tell her, t&at he 
was undei; a necessity of leaving town inime^- 
diately. 

" Goings I pres^jpiB, to——.** 

. " To thfB ei^uptjjfy/' said Vivian firm^y,^. 

*^ To the qoaiitiry !•— — No, nQj,no; say, atf^ 
coice, to Seliuai! — T^eE me tie wpu&t in qne; 
word!'' 

^ Astonished beyoud n^easnre,. Vivian hiMl' 
not power to move.. The lady felL back. <H^ 
the sofa in violeaxt Hji stories.. Onr bera> 
tswibled lest ajay of h^r 9erv%][^ i^oiiUi 
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^eomeiB, or lest her husband should, at his 
fetam, find her in this condition, and dis- 
cover the cause. He endeavoured in vain 
to saoth and compose the weeping fair 
one; he could not have the barbarity to 
leave her in this state. By sweet degrees, 
flhe recovered her recollection — was in the 
most lovely confusion — asked where she was 
— and what was ^oing to happen. Vivian 
had not the rashness to run the risk of a 
second fit of hysterics; he gave up all 
thoughts of hi« journey for this day, and the 
lady recovered her spirits in the most flat- 
tering manner. Vivian intended to post- 
pone hi« journey only for a single day ; but, 
-after he had yielded one point, he found 
Aat there was no receding. He was now 
persuaded, ^lat Mrs. Wharton was miser- 
able; that she would never forgive herself 
for having betrayed the state of her heart* 
His selWove pleaded powerfully in her fa- 
vour; he considered, that her husband 
treated her with mortifying neglect, and 
provoked the spirit of retaliation by his gal- 
lantries. Vivian fancied, that Mrs. Whar- 
ton's attadiment to him might render her 
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wretched, but would never make her crimi- 
nal. With sophistical delicacy, he veiled 
his own motives ; and, instead of following 
the plain dictates of reason, he involved his 
understanding in that species of sentimental 
casuistry, which confounds all principles of 
right and wrong. But the dread that he 
felt, lest Wharton should discover what was 
going on, might have sufficiently convinced 
him, that he was not acting honourably. 
The suspicions, which Mr. Wharton for- 
merly showed of his wife, seemed now to be 
completely lulled asleep ; and he gave Vi- 
vian, continually, such proofs of confidence, 
as stung him to the soul. By an absurd, 
but not an uncommon errour of self-love, 
Vivian was induced to believe, that a man, 
who professed to cheat mankind in general, 
behaved towards him in particular %vith strict 
honour, and even with unparallelled gene- 
rosity. Honesty was too vulgar a virtue for 
Wharton ; but honour, the aristocratic, ex- 
clusive virtue pf a gentleman, he laid claim 
to in the highest tone The very frankness 
with which Wharton avowed his libertine 
principles, with respect to women, con- 
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Tinced Vivian, that he had not the slightest 
suspicion, that these could be immediately 
applied to the rain of his own wife. 

^^ How can you, my dear Wharton, talk in 
this manner!" said Vivian, once, when he 
had been speaking with great freedom. 
^^ But it is better," added lie, with a sigh, 
^^ to speak, than to act like a villain." 

"Villain!" repeated W^harton, with a 
sarcastic laogh ; " you are grown quite ri- 
diculous, Vivian: I protest, I don't under- 
stand you. Women, nowadays, are surely 
able, if not willing enough to take care of 
themselves ; and villains, though they were 
very common in the time of miss Clarissa 
Harlowe, and of all the tragedy queens of 
the last century, are not to be heard of in 
these days. Any strange tales of those 
male monsters, called seducers, could gain 
credit, during the ages of ignorance and cre- 
dulity ; but now, the enlightened world can- 
not be imposed upon by such miracles ; and 
a gentleman may be a man of gallantry — 
nay, even a lady may be a woman of gallantry 
— without being hooted put of society as a 
monster; at all events^ the blame is, as it 
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should be, equally divided between the parties 
^concerned ; and, if modem lovef s ' quarrel, 
they do not die of griei^ but settle tbeir dif- 
ferences in a court of law, where a spinster 
may have her compensation for a breach of 
-contract of marriage; a father or a husband 
their damages for the loss of th^ company, 
affection, solace, services, &c., as the case 
may be, of his wife or daughter. All this 
is perfectly well understood, and the terrours 
f)f law are quite sufficient, without the 
terrours of sentiment. — If a man punish him- 
self, or let himself be punished, twice for the 
^ame offence, once by his conscience, and 
once by his ting and his country, he is a 
fool ; and, moreover, acts contrary to the 
spirit ctf" the British law, which sayeth — 
see Blackstone and others — that no man 
shatt be punished twice for the same of- 
fence. — Suffer your risible muscles to rda^c, 
I- beseecSl ycm, Vivian ; and do not affect a 
presbyterian ri^rffity, which becomes y^nt 
fitce as ill ad your age.** 

*' 1 BiSett nothing — Certainly I do not 
affect presbyterian rigidity ! " cried Vivian, 
laughing. *' But, after all, Wharton, if you 
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fead a daughter &r a sister^ what would yoa 
think of any man^ your friend, for instance^ 

who should attempt? — " 

^^ To cut your ispeech short, at once,'* in- 
terrupted Wharton, ^^ I .shoi^ld not think 
at all about the matter ; I should blow his 
brains out, of course ; and, afterwards, pro- 
bably, blow out ray own. But treachery 
IromTi ixiend — from a miin of honour — is 
^ thing of which I can hardly form an idea. 
Where I give my confidence, I give it with- 
out any paltry, mental reservation — I could 
5Qot suspect a friend." 

Vivian suiffered, at this instant, all the 
^ony, whidi a generous mind^ conscious of 
guilt, could endure. He thought, that the 
confusion of his mind must be visible in his 
countenance — his embarrassment was so 
great, that he could not utter a word; 
\\[|harton did not seem to perceive his 
companion's agitation, but passed on care- 
lessly to other subjects of conversation j and 
at length completely relieved Vivian from 
fear of immediate detection, by asking a fa- 
vour from him — a pecuniary favour. 

^^ All is safe — Mrs. Wharton, at least, is 
safe, thank Heaven ! " thought Vivian. *' Had 
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her husband the slightest suspicion^ he never 
would condescend to accept of any favour 
fi-om me." 

With eagerness^ and almost with tears of 
gratitude^ Vivian pressed upon Wharton the 
monev« which he condescended to borrow — 
it was no inconsiderable sum. 

'^ Wharton ! *' cried he, ** you sometimes 
talk freely — too freely; but you are, I am 
convinced, the most open-hearted, unsus- 
picious, generous fellow upon £arth — you 
deserve a better friend than I am." 

Unable any longer to suppress or conceal 
the emotions, which struggled in his heart ; 
he broke away abruptly^ hurried home, shut 
himself up in his oM'^n apartment, and sat 
down immediately to write to Mrs. Whar- 
ton. The idea that Mrs. Wharton loved 
him in preference to all the fashionable 
coxcombs and wits, by whom she was sur- 
rounded, had insensibly raised our hero's 
opinion of her understanding so much, that 
he now imagined, that the world laboured 
under a prejudice against her abilities. He 
gave himself credit for having discovered, 
that this beauty was not a fool ; and he now 
ftpoke and wrote to her, as if she had been 
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a woman of sense^ With eloquence, which 
might have moved a woman of genius ; with 
delicacy, that might liave topched a woinan 
of feeling, he conjured her to fortify his ho- 
nourable xesolutions, and thus, whilst it was 
yet tim^y to i&ecure. her happiness and his 
own. ^^ Instead of writing this letter,** 
added be, in a postscript, ^^ I ought, per- 
haps, to fly from you for ever; but that 
would show a want of confidence in you 
and in myself; and, besides, upon the most 
mature reflection, I think it best to stay, and 
wait upon you to morrow, as usual, lest, by 
my precipitation, I should excite suspicion 
in Whartdrfs mind." 

The weak apprehension, that Mrs. Whar- 
ton should betray herself by another fit of 
hysterics, if he should leave town, and if 
his departure should be suddenly announced 
to her by her husband or by some com- 
mon acquaintance, induced him to delay a 
few days longer, that he might prepare her 
mind by degrees, and convince her of the ne- 
cessity for their absolute separation . When 
he had finished his letter to Mrs. Wharton, 
he was sufliciently well pleased with him- 
self to venture to write to miss Sidney. His 
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letters to her had, of late, been short and 
constrained: bat this was written with the 
fiill flow of affection. He was now in 
hopes, that he should extricate himself ho- 
nonrably from his difficulties, and that he 
might at last claim his reward from Selina. 
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CHAPTER VL 



After he had dispatched his two letters^ 
he became excessively anxious to receive 
Mrs. Wharton's answer. By trifling, but 
unavoidable accidents, it was delayed a few 
hours. At last^ it arrived: Vivian tore it 
>pen.»d««i, with «,n,ri.,th«e word.. 

^ Your letter is just what I wished, 
*' and makes me the happiest of women -— 
'^ that is, if you are sincere — which^ ftfter 
^ all you've said, I can't doubt. I am so 
'^ hurried by visitors, and annoyed,, that I 
^ cannot write more ; but shall have time 
*^ to talk, to night, at the opera." 

At the opera, Mrs. Wharton appeared 
in high spirits, and was dressed with 
more than usual elegance. It wa& observed^ 
that she had never been seen to look so 
beautiful. There was something in her 
manner, that puzzled Vivian extremely : this 
extraordinary gayety was not what he had 
reason to expect. *' Is it possible," thought 
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he, '' that this woman is a mere coquette^ 
who has been amnsing herself at my ex- 
pense all this time ; and can now break off 
all connexion with me, without a mo- 
ment's regret ? " Vivian s pride was piqned \ 
though he wished to part from the lady, he 
.could not bear, that this parting should evi- 
dently cost her nothing. He was mortified, 
beyond expression, by the idea, that he bad 
been duped. After the opera was . over, 
whilijt Mrs. Wharton was waiting for her 
carriage, he had an opportunity of speaking 
to her without being overheard. 

*^ I am happy," said he, with a con- 
i^trained voice, *^ 1 am extremely happy \o 
see you, madam, in such charming spirits 
to night." 

'^ But are not you a strange man to look so 
grave ? " cried Mrs. Wharton. " I vow, I don't 
. know what to make of you ! But I believe you 
want to quarrel for the pleasure of making it 
up again. — ^Now that won't do» — By the bye, 
I have a quarrel with you, ^ir. — 'How came 
you to sign your name to that f(>olish stuff 
you wrote me yesterday ? Never do so any 
, more, I charge you, for fear of accident^. 
But what's the matten now ? — ^You are a 
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strange mortal ! — Are you going to die upon 
the spot ? — ^What is the matter ? " 

*^ My letter to you was not signed, I be- 
lieve," said Vivian in an altered voice. 

^^ Indeed it was," said Mrs, Wharton. 
" It was signed Charles Vivian, at fall 
length. — ^But why are you in such tremours 
about it ? I only mentioned it, to put you on 
your guard in future. — I've burnt the letter 
— people always get themselves into scrapes, 
if they don't burn love letters — as I've often 
heard Mr. Wharton say," added she, 
laughing. 

To his unspeakable consternation, Vivian 
now discovered, that he had sent the letter 
intended for Selina to Mrs. Wharton ; and 
that, which was designed for Mrs. Wharton, 
he had directed to miss Sidney. Vivian 
was so lost in thought, that the cry of^ 
" Mrs. Wharton s carriage stops the watf!*" 
was vociferated many times before he re* 
covered sufficient presence of mind to hand 
the lady out of the house. He went home 
immediately, that he might reflect upon 
what was best to be done. His servant 
presently gave him a letter, Avhich a mes- 
senger, had just brought from the country. 
The packet was from Selina. 
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*^ Enclosed, I return a letter, which I re- 
" ceived from you this^ BaomiHg. I read the 
" three first lines of it before I perceived^ 
*' that it could not be intended for me — I 
" went no farther. — I cannot hdp knowing 
*^ for whom it was designed ; but you may^ 
'^ be assured, that your secret shall be kept 

*' inviolably.- ^You have no reproaches to. 

^^ fear from me. — ^This is the last letter I shall 

« 

*' ever write to you. ■ Leave it to me to ex- 
plain my oi;^n conduct to my mother and 
to yours ; if they think me capricious, 1 
can bear it. I shall fell them, that my 
^' sentiments axe totally changed ; I am 
^^ sure 1 can say so with perfect truth , ■ ■ 
^^ Oh ! Vivian, it is you who are to be pitied ; 
*^ every thing may be endured except re- 
^' morse. Would to Heaven I could savi& 
'* you from the reproaches of your own 
** heart! — Adieu! 

** Selina Sidney." 

N 

The feelings of Vivian's mind, on reading- 
this letter, cannot be described » Admira- 
tion, love,, tenderness, remorse, successively 
fteized upon his heart. Incapable of any 
distinct reflection, he threw himself upon 
bis bed, and closed his eyes, endeavouring 
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to compose himself to sleep^ that he might 
forget his existeaccr But^ motionless as he 
tay^ the tnmult of his mind continued un- 
abated. His pulse beat high ; and^ faafore 
morning, he was in a fever. The dread, 
that his mother should come to attend him^ 
and to inquire into the cause of his illness, 
increased his agitation :— she came. Her 
kindness and anxiety were fresh torments 
to her unhappy son. Bitterly did he re- 
proach himself, ^ the cause of misery to 
those he loved and esteemed most in the 
world. He became delirious; and, whilst 
he was ia this state, he repeated Mrs, 
WhartouV name sometimes in tones of 
endearment, sometimes in accents of exe- 
cratioii. His mother s suspicions of his ij>- 
trigue were Confirmed by many expressions, 
which burst from himi and which were 
thought, by his attendants, to be merely 
the ravings of fever. Lady Mary had, 
at this crisis, the prudence to conceal her 
doubts, and to keep every body, as much as 
possible, out of her son's apartment. In a 
few days, his fever subsided, and he reco«^ 
Tered to the clear recollection of all that 
had passed previously to his illness. He 
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iJmost wished* to be again delirious. The 
first time h« was left alone he rose from bis 
bed^ unlocked his bureau, and seized Selina's 
lettflT^ which he read again and agaiU) study- 
ing each line and word, as if he coold draw 
from them every time a new meaning. 

'^ She read but three lines of my letter/' 
said he to himself; '^ then she only guesses, 
that I have an intrigue \vith Mrs. Wharton, 
without knowing, that, in this very letter, I 
used my utmost influence to recal Mrs. 

Wharton to ■ lierself ,** 

The belief that Selina thought- worse of 
him than he deserved was some consolation 
to Vivian. He was resolved to recover her 
esteem : he determined to break off all con^ 
uexion with Mrs. Wharton; and, full c^ 
this intention, he was impatient till the phy* 
sicians permitted him to go abroad. When 
he was, at last, free from their dominion^ 
had escaped from his chamber, and had just 
gained the staircase, he was stopped by his 
mother. 

^' Charles," said she, *' before you quit 
me again, it is my duty to say a few words 
to you upon a fobject of some import- 
ance,." 
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Lady Mary led the way to her dressing-^ 
room with a dignified air j Vividn followed, 
with a mixture of pride and alarm in his 
manner. From the bare idea of a mater- 
nal lecture his mind revolted : he imaghied, 
that she was going to repeat the renjon- 
strance, which she had formerly made 
against his intimacy with Mrs. Wharton, 
and against P/a/07?tV^ in general; but he had 
not the least apprehension, that she had dis^ 
covered the whole truth : he was, therefore, 
both surprised and shocked, when she spoke 
to him in the following manner : 

" The libertinism of the age in which we 
live has so far loosened all the bonds of so* 
ciety, and all the ties of nature, that I doubt 
not, but a mother's anxiety for the morals 
of her son — her only son — the son over 
whose educ;ation she has watched from his 
infancy, may appear, even in his eyes, a fit 
subject for ridicule. I am well aware, that 
my solicitude and my counsels have long 
been irksome to him. — I have Icwt his af- 
fections by a steady adherence to ray duty ; 
• but I shall persevere, with the less reluc- 
tance, since the dread of my displeasure, or 
the hope of my approbation, cannot now 
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touch his sensibility. Dariag your illness, 
yoH have betrayed a secret — ^Yon have rea- 
son to start with horrour. Is it possible^ that 
a son of mine^ with the principles which I 
have endeavoured to instil into his mind^ 
shoold become so far depraved ? Do I live 
to hear^ from his own lips^ that he is the 
seducer of a married woman — and that 
woman the wife of his friend V* 

Vivian walked up and down the room in 
great agony: his mother continued^ with 
increased severity of manner — • 

^^ I say nothing of your dissimul^tiott 
*with me, nor of all your Plaionic sub- 
terfuges — I know^ that^ with a man of in- 
trigue^ falsehood is deemed a virtue. I 
shall not condescend to inquire farther into 
your guilty secrets — I now think myself 
fortunate in having no place in your confi- 
dence. But I here declare to you^ in the 
most solemn manner, that I never will see 
you again until all connexion between you 
and Mrs. Wharton is utterly dissolved. I 
do not advise — I command, and must be 
obeyed -^^ or I cast you off for ever.'* 

Lady Mary left the room as she uttered 
these words. Her son was deeply struck 
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iljth his mother's eloquence : he knew she 
was right, yet his pride was wounded by 
the peremptory severity rf her manner;^ 
his remorse^ and his good resolations^ gave 
place to aBger. The more he felt himself 
in the wrongs the less be eould bear to be 
reproached by the voice of authority. Evew 
because hi» mother commanded him to give 
up all connexion with Mrs. Wharton, he 
was inclined to disobey — he could not bear 
to seem to do right merely in compliance 
to her will. He went to visit Mrs. Whar-i- 
ton in\a very different temper fircmi that 
in which, half an hour before this conference 
with his mother^ he had resolved to see the 
lady. Mrs. Wharton knew bow to take- 
advantage both of the weakness of his cha*»- 
racter and of the generosity, of his temper,. 
She fell into transports of grief when she 
found, that lady .Mary Vivian suoid miss Sid-^ 
ney were in possession of her secret. It was^ 
in vain that Vivian assured her, that it 
would be kept inviolably ; she persisted in 
repeating, "that her reputation was lost; 
that she had sacrificed every thing^ for a 
man, who would, at last, disert her in the 
most treacherous and barbarous manner^ 
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leaving her at the mercy of her husband^ 
the most profligate, hard-hearted tpant 
upon Earth. As to her being reconciled to 
him," she declared, ^^ that was totally out 
of the question ; his behaviour to her wag 
such, that she could not live with him, even 
if her heart were not fatally prepossessed in 
favour of another." Her passions seemed 
wrought to the highest pitch. With all the 
eloquence of beauty in distress, she ap- 
pealed to Vivian, as her only friend; she 
threw herself entirely upon his protection ; 
she vowed, that she could not, would not 
remain another day in the same house with 
Mr. Wharton ; that her destiny, her exist- 
ence, were at Vivian's mercy. Vivian had 
not sufficient fortitude to support this scene. 
He stood irresolute. Tlie present tempta- 
tion prevailed over his better resolutions. 
He was actually persuaded by this woman, 
whom he did not love^ whom he could not 
esteem, to carry her off to the continent — 
whilst, at the very time,* he admired, es- 
teemed, and loved another. The plan of the 
elopement was formed and settled in a few 
minutes. On Mrs. Wharton's part, appa- 
rently, with all the hurry of passion j on Vi- 
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vian's, with all the conftisioD of despair. 
The same carriage, the very same horsei?, 
that had been ordered to carry onr hero to 
his beloved Selina, conveyed him and Mrs. 
Whartonthe first stage of their flight to- 
wards the continent. The next morning, 
the following paragraph appeared in the 
new^apers: 

'' Yesterday, the beautiftil and fashion- 
able Mrs.W******, whose marriage we 
announced last year to the celebrated Mr. 
W* **♦**, eloped fram his house in St. 
James's Street, in company with C****** 
V*****, member for — —shire. This ca- 
tastrophe has caused the greatest sensatian 
and astonishment in the circles of fashion ; 
for the lady in question had always, till 
this fatal step,^ preserved the most unble- 
mished reputation ; and Mr. and Mrs. 
W****** were coMidered as models of 
conjugal felicity. The injured husband was 
attending his public duty in the house of 
commons; and, as we are credibly in- 
formed, was, with patriotic ardour, speak- 
ing in his country's cause, when this un- 
fortunate event, which for ever bereaves 
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Ilim of domestic happiness^ took placfe^ 
What must iacrease the poignancy of hi£P 
feelings, upon the occasion, remains to be 
stated — that the seducer was his intimate 
fnend, a yomig man^ whom he had raised 
into notice in public life, and whom he had, 
with all that warmth and cotifidence of 
heart, for which he is remarkable, intro^ 
duced into his house, and trusted with his^ 
beloved wife. Mr. W****** is, we hear,, 
in pursuit of the fogitives.!^ 
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In tbe modem, fashionable code of ha- 
Bonr, when a man has seduced, or carried 
off his friend's wife, the next thing he has 
to do is to fight the man whom he has- in 
jured and betrayed. By thus appealing t6 
the ordeal of the duel, he may not gnly 
clear himself from guilt ; but, if it be done 
with proper spirit, he may acquire celebrity 
and glory in the annals of gallantry, and itt: 
the eyes of the fair and innocent. In our 
hero's place, most men of fashion would 
have triumphed in the notoriety of his of- 
fence, and would hare rejoiced in an impor- 
tunity of offering the husband the satisfac- 
tion of a gentleman. But, unfortunately 
for Vivian, he had not yet suited his prin- 
ciples to his practice : be had acted like a 
man of fa^ion ; but, alas I he still thought 
and felt like a man of virtue — as the fol- 
lowing letter will show,. 
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" To the Rev. Henry Russell* 

'^ Indignant as you will be^ Rossell^ at 
*^ all yon hear of me, you cannot be more 
'^ shocked than I am myself. I do not write 
'^ to palliate, or apologize — my conduct 
*^ admits of no defence — I shall attempt 
** none, private, or public — : I have written 
'^ to my lawyer to give directions, that no 
'^ sort of defence shall be set up, on my part, 
'^ when the affair comes into Doctors Com- 
mons — as it shortly will ; for, I under- 
stand, that poor Wharton has commenced 
'^ a prosecution. As to damages, he has 
only to name them — Any thing within 
the compass of mj fortune he may com- 
*' mand — Would to God that money eoi^ld 
" make him amends I — But he is too gener- 
ous, too noble a fellow — profligate as 
he is in some things, how incapable would 
he he of acting as basely as I have done ! 
^^ There is not, perhaps, at this moment, a 
^^ human being, who has so high an opinion 
•' of the man I have injured, as I have my- 
^* self : — he did not love his wife — but 
^^ that is no excuse for me — his honour is 
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^ as much wonnded, as if I had robbed him 
'* of her during the time he loved her most 
^* fondly : — he once doated npon her, and 
" would have loved her again^ vehen he was 
'* tired of his gallantries ; and they might 
*^ then have lived together, as happily as 
■•* ever, if I had not been . What 

*^ was I ? — What am I ? — Not a villain — 
*^ or I should glory in what I have done — 
^ but the weakest of humau brings — And 
" how true it is, Russell, that ^ all wicked 
** ness is weakness ! ' — ^- 

*^ I understand, that W- , wherever 

** he goes, calls me a coward, as well as a 
^ scoundrel ; and says, that I have kept out 
^' oF the way to avoid Bghting him. — He is 
*^ mistaken. — It 'is true, I had the utmost 
" dread of having his life to answer for — 
" and nothing should have provoked me to 
*\ fire upon him ; — but I had determined 
" how to act — I would have met him, and 
^^ have stood his fire. •— L should not be 
sorry, at present, to be put out of the 
world 5 and would rather fall by his hand, 
than by any other. But, since this is out 
*' of the question, and that things have 
*^ taken another turn, I have only to live, as 
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^' long as it shall please God^ a life of 
<* morse — and^ at least, to try to make the 
^ unfortunate woman, who has thrown her- 
*' self npon my protection; as happy as I 
^* can, 

^* If yon have any remaining regard for a 
^ pupil, who has so disgraced you^ do me 
** one favour — Go to miss Sidney, and give 
^ her what comfort you can. Say nothing 
^Jvr me^ or o^ me, hot that I wish h^^r ta 
^ forget me, as soon as possible;^. She dis- 
^^ carded me from heit heart, when she first 
^ discovered this intrigue — before this last 
^^ fatal step. — Still I had hopes of i^cover- 
" ing her esteem and afiectioa ; for I had 

^^ resolved . But na matter wh&t I 

*' resolved — alt ray resolutions failed; and 
now I am utterly unworthy of her love^ 
This,, and all that is good and happy in 
life ; all the fair hopes and virtuous pro>- 
mises of my youth, I must give up.. Early 
as it is in my day, ray sun has set.. I 
truly desire, that she should forget me — 
for you know I am bound in honour — 
*^ Honour! How dare I use the word ?. — I 
'^ am bound, after the divorce, to marry the 
womap I have seduced* Ob» Russell! 
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^ what a wife for your friend ! — What a 

^^ daughter-in-law far my poor mother^ 

^^ after" all her care of my education ! all 

^' her affection ! all her pride in me ! — It will 

*^ break her heart! Mine will not break. 

I shall drag on^ perhaps^ to a miserable 

old age. I am of too feeble a nature to 

*^ feel these things as strong minds would — • 

** as you will for me ; but do not blame your- 

^^ self for my faults. All that man could do 

•* for me, you did. This must be some con- 

*^ solation tq you, my dear and excellent 

^' friend ! May I still call you friend ? — • 

^^ or have I no friend left upon Earth ? 

" C. Vivian;* 

From this letter, some idea may be formed 
of what this unhappy man suffered, at this 
period of his life, from " the refIectK)ns of a 
mind not used to it's own reproaches.'* The 
view of the future was as dreadful as the 
retrospect of the past. His thoughts con- 
tinually dwelt upon the public trial which 
was preparing — before him he saw all it's 
disgraceful ciroimstances. — Then the hor- 
' rour of marrying, of passing his whole future 
existence, with a woman, whom he could 
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not esteem or trust '. These last were 
secret subjects of anxiety and anguish, th« 
more intensely felt, because he could not 
speak of these feelings and donbts to any 
human being. — Such as Mrs. Wharton 
Avas, she was to be his wife; and he was 
called upon to defend her against reproach 
and insult, — if possible, from contempt. 
During the course of six weeks, which tliey 
spent together in exile, at Brussels, Vivian 
hecame so altered in his appearance, that 
his most intimate friends could scarcely 
have known him ; his worst enemies, if he 
had had any, could not have desired the 
prolongation of his sufferings. 

One evening, as he was sitting alone in 
his hotel, ruminating bitter ttiouglits, a 
letter was brought to him from Mr. Russell ; 
the first he had received since he left Eng- 
land. Every one, who has been absent from 
his friends in a foreign country, must 
-know the sort of emotion, which the bare 
otne excites ; but, in 
i, abandoned as he 
nng to be abandoned 
sight of a letter from 
that he gazed upon 
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the dtrection for some minutes,' almost with- 
out power or wish to open it. At last he 
opened, and read — 
I " Return to your country, your friends, 

and yourself, Vivian ! Your day is not 

yet over ! Your sun is not yet set ! Re- 

» 

^ sume your energy — recover your self- 
^^ confidence — carry your good resolutions 
*^ into eftect — and you may yet be an 
^ honour to your femily, a delight to your 
^^ fond mother, and the pride of your friend 
*^ Russell. — ^Your remorse has been poignant 
^^ and sincere ; let it be salutary and per- 
" manent in it's consequences. The part of 
" a man of sense and virtue is to make .hi» 
past errours of use to his future conduct. — 
Whilst I had nothing to say, that eould 
*' give you pleasure, I forbore to answer 
" your letter. Now, I can relieve your mind 
from part of the load, by which it has 
been oppressed. You have not be- 
trayed Mr. Wharton — he has betrayed 
^^ you. You have not seduced Mrs. Whar- 
" ton — you have been seduced by her. 
" You are not bound to marry her — Whar- 
" ton cannot obtain a divorce — he dare 
^* not bring the affair to . trial j if he does. 
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^^ he is undone. There has been collusion 
^' between the parties. The proof of this 
^^ yon will find in the enclosed pap^^ which 
^^ will be sworn to, in dne, legal form, 
^^ whenever it is necessary. Even when 
*^ you see them, you will scarcely believe 
" these * damning proofs* of Wharton's 
^^ baseness. But 1 always knew, I always 
^^ told you, that this pretence to honour and 
^^ candour, frankness and friendship, with 
'' this avowed contempt of all principle and 
*' all virtue, could not be safe, could not be 
*^ sincere, would not stand the test. — — 
** No — nothing should make me trust to 
*^ the private honour of a man, so corrupt in 
*^ public life as Mr. Wharton. A man, who 
^^ sells his conscience ibr his interest, will 
sell it for his pleasure*. A man, who wiH 
betray his country, will betray his friend. 
^^ It is in vain to pdlter with our conscience : 
*^ there are not two honours — two honesties 

" — it is all one virtue — integrity! 

^^ How I rejoice, at this moment, in the re- 
^^ flection, that your character, as a public 
man, is yet untarnished. You have still 
this great advantage : — feel it's value. — 
Return, and distinguish yourself among 
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" yoar conntrymeh : distinguish yourself 

" by integrity, still more than by talents. 

" A certain degree of talents is now cheap 

^^ in England : integrity is what we" want — 

^^ true patriotism, true public spirit, noble 

" ambition ; not that vile scramble for places 

" and pensions, which some men call ambi- 

^^ tion ; not that bawling, brawling, Thersites 

^^ character, which othei- . men call public 

"spirit; not that marketable commodity, 

" with which Wharton, and such as he, 

cheat popular opinion for a season : — 

but that fair virtue, which will endure, 

and abide by it's cause to the last ; which, 

in place or out, shall be the same ; which, 

" successful or unsuccessful, shall sustain 

^^ the possessor's character through al^ 

*^ changes of party ; which, whilst he lives^ 

'^ shall command respect from even the most 

*^ profligate of his contemporaries ; upon 

** which, when he is dying, he may reflect 

" with satisfaction ; which, after his death, 

" shall be the consolation of his friends, 

*^ and the glory of his country. All this 

^^ is yet in your power, Vivian. — Come, 

" then, and fulfil the promise of your early 

*^ years ! Come, and restore to your mother 

VOL. V. I 
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*^ a son worthy of lier ! Come, ^e&id scucpaw 
'^^ the hopes rf yoor ttrue friend-— 



Tlie Tapid succession of feelii^^ mth 
which Vivian read this letter, can seareely 
:he imagined. The paper it enclosed was 
from a former waiting maid of Mnt. Whar- 
ton's ; a woman, who was ex;pect^ i» he 
the principal evidence on Mr. Wharton's 
^ide. She had b^en his mistress ; otie of 
^hose innumerable mistresses, to whom he 
had, of course:, addressed his transfejrable 
^promtses of eternal constancy* 'JShe, too^ ^ 
.course, had believed the vow, in spite of aH 
^experience and probabilit?^ 4 smd, w^le she 
pardoned his jnfiddities to her mistress, 
c&c«, all which she deemedwey^f natniraifor u 
gentleman, Uhe hm, jet Aie was astonished 
,and Qutrageoiis^ wtieu «he :foand luin "faiiii- 
less to her own charms. In a fit dF jea- 
?Iousy, she ifliBW to Mr. Aussell, whom sh« 
knew to he Vl^an^s inend ; and, to rev«i^ 
herself on Wiiarton, jevealed the seo^ets 
which she had in her power j put into Rus- 
sell's hands the proofs of eoShis^ion between 
.Mr. Wharton and his wife j and took mali- 
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Cious .|>aijQS to imbflteittkte bar teride&ce, to 
a lawyer's full satisfciction ; kamving, that 
she might |«reveBt tlie possifailky of a di- 
vorce, and^that she should ihw ipiinii^ het 
perjured ini^ea^aiit m the most sdnriUe 
maimer, by at once depriving him.etf twenty 
tlK>usmid pounds' damages^ and by chain* 
ing him again to a ^wife, ^fduakn he ab^ 
feorred* 

Hie same po9t, which brooght Virian dris 
woman's depositiou and AudselTs letter, 
brought Mrs. Wharton inidce, that the 
mrhole .plan of colluaioia iKnas <M5covered : she 
was, therd»re, prepared for Viyic^V re* 
preadies, and teceived the yfirst buist «f hi$ 
astonisfameut and isc^gnation wbit a stv* 
died Magdalen expression of cdantenttdce; 
then she attempted a siHy a^ologj^, layaig 
BtUlthebiame on her hixsbaitid^ and iroimig 
that she had acted under .torarour, and diat 
her life would not ha^e been safe in his 
hands, if ^he had not iuqplicitly obe]ped and 
executed his horrid plans. She wept and 
kneeled in vain. Finding V i^n imfiKyvable 
in his purpose to retnm immediately to 
England, she snddeinly roae • f roan her rhnaet^ 
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and, all beaatifiil as she was^ looked in 
Vivian's eyes like a fiend, whilst, with an 
unnatural smile, she said to him : — 

*' You see, fool as I am thought to he, I 
have been too clever for some people ; and I 
can tell Mr* Wharton, that I have been too 
clever for him^ too. His heart is set upon a 
divorce; but he can't have it. He can't 

marry miss P , or yet her fortune, nor 

ever shall ! I shall remain at Brussels -r- 
I have friends herie — and friends, who were 
my friends before I was forced to give my 
hand to Mr. Wharton, or my smiles to you, 
sir ! — people who will not teaze me with 
talking of remorse and repentance, and such 
ungallant,. ungentlemanlike stuff; nor sit 
bewaUing^ diemselves, like a countryparson, 
instead of dashing out with me here in a 
fashionable style, as a man of any spirit 
would have done. — But' you ! — you're nei- 
ther good nor bad 9 and no woman will ever 
love you, or ever did. Nbw you know my 
whole mind." 

^^ Would to Heaven I had known it 
sooner!" said Vivian* "No-^I rejoice 
that I did not sooner know, and that I never 
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could have suspected such d^pyavity I 
under such a form, too ! " 

Mrs. Wharton's eye glanced, with satis** 
i^:tion, upon the large mirrpur oppor; 
site to her. Vivian left her in utter disr. 
gust and horrour. *^ jprive on ! ". cried he, 
as he threw himself into the cha^ise, that wasr 
to carry him away ; ^^ Faster ! faster !'* 

The words, " And no woman will ewr 
love you,, or ever did," rung upon Vivian's 
ear, " There she is mistaken, thank Hea- 
ven!" said he to himself: yet the words, 
still dwelt upon, his mind, and gave him ex- 
quisite pain. ^Upon Jooking ^gp.in at Rus- 
sell's letter, he observed, that §elina Sidney's 
name was never mentioned; tjiat she was 
neither directly nor indir^cUy alluded, to in 
the whole letter. What omen to draw from 
this he could not divine. Again he rfead it; 
and all that Rus&ell said of public life, and 
his exhortations to him to come land distin-* 
guisli himself in public, and in the ppjdtical 
world, struck him in a new light. It 
seemed as if Russell was sensible, that there 
were no farther hopes of Selina, and that, 
therefore, he tried to turn Vivian's mind 
from love to ambition. Fourteen times he 
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read oTer this Tetter, befn^re Be rea^he^ 
England s but he could not discover item it? 
amy iiimg, ss to the poin« en whiefe his 
heart wds nio»t ittterested. Ke reached^ 
Lo&don-iii this ftncertainty. 

^ Ptit roe out of suspense, my hest 
friend r* evied he, Ae moment he sa^ 
Russelll — ** Tell me, is Selina Kving ?** 

** Yes -— she has been Tery iff, but is now 
recevered — quite recoveped^, and"' with yenr 
mother, who is grown fonder of her thaw 
ever she was.". 

^ Seliiia afive ! well t and with my me*- 
tjierl — and: may I — I don't mean may I 

nGV>y but may I eyer hope ?- BdieT^ me, 

1 feel myself capable of any exertions, any 
ferbearanee, to obtain her forgiveness — iiy 
merit — — May I ever hope for it ? -^ 
Speafe? ** 

RusseR assumed hifn, t^at he need not 
dread mi» l^dney's resentment, for that 
sbe fek none ; she had expre^ed pky, naor&- 
than a»gBr — that she Iratf tafcen pains to 
sootb Ms- mother; and had' expressed sincere 
aa^faetiett ow hearing of h» release from 
JUs unworthy bondage, and at his return 
%^ine to his friends. 
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Tim tone in wMch JRnsttH^ spo&e^ a&d tiie 
s«rkmsiies6 and emJeMif jsasintttnt of hU man*- 
ner^ ala^rmed Tivian itieis^ressiblyw He 
^DodsiUrat^ and dared not askfavtiiel' ex- 
plana,tion^ for some minntes. — At lengths 
be hroka siknce ;. aad coigui^e^v his fi4eiid^ to 
go: imfflediatol^fr to- mi^ Sidney and bi» 
modiery and to r^cjpest permission for- him 
to see them botb^ in each other's presence^ 
Rnsfidl Mtid^ tbat^ if Yiviatt insisted, he^.. 
wonld eompiy wi^ his request; but that he' 
advised him notto aMempt to see miss Sid- 
ney at present ; not till be had been some 
t^e in Londisn -^ till be had given some 
earnest of the steadiness of his conduct ^-^^ 
till he had speared again^ and distinguished 
bim^ell^ ia public life ■ > 

^^ Tb» might raise yoa again in her 
esteem ; and/' continued Rusaell, .** you^ 
musthd aware, tb€Et her lo^e depends on her 
esteem <— at least, that ti^ one eannot exisb 
witJiout the otbeTi'' 

** Will you deliver a letter 1^ her fTom^ 
me ? '• said Vivian- *' If you think I had 
better not attempt to see her yet, you wil£ 
deliver a letter £cyr me ? **^^ 
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After some hesitation, or rather some de* 
liberation^ Rudsell answered, in a con- 
strained voice — 

^* I will deliver yonr letter, if yon insist 
uponit.** 

Vivian wrote : — Russell nndertook to de- 
l^v^rthe letter, though with evident reluc- 
tance. In the mean time, iVivian went to 
tee his mother, whom belonged, yet dreaded 
to meet. Her manner was nqt now severe 
and haughty, as when she last addressed 
hiiu J but mild and benign: she held out 
her hand to him, and said*-— 
. " Thank God ! my son is restored to me, 
and to himself !". 

She could say no more ; but embraced 
him tenderly. Russell had shown lady 
Mary, that her son had been the dupe of a 
preconcerted scheme to ^work upon his pas- 
sion s. She deplored his weakness, but she 
had been touched by his sufferings ; and was 
persuaded, that his remorse would guard him 
against future errburs. Therefore, not a 
word or look of reproach escaped from her. 
When he spoke of Seliua, lady Mary, with 
great animation of countenance and warmth 
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6f eulogmm^ d€clared> thj^t it was the first 
wish of her hepirt to see her sou married to 
a woman of such a nohle character and an- 
gelic temper ; *^ btit;^^ added her ladyship, 
l^er liianner changing suddenly, as she pro- 

i:H>tinced the word but JBefore she could 

explain the but, Russell came into the- room, 
and told Vivian, that miss Sidney desired to 
see him. Vivian heard the words with joy ; 
but his joy was checked by the great gravity 
and embarrassment of his ftiend's counte- 
nance, and by a sigh of ill omen from his 
mother. Eager to relieve his^; suspense, he 
hastened to Selina, who, as Russell told 
him, was in lady Mary's dressing-room — > 
the room in which he had first declared his . 

passion for her. Hope and fear alternate 

seized him — fear prevailed, the moment 
that he beheld Selina. Not that any strong 
displeasure appeared in her countenai)qe '— 
no — it was mild and placid; but it w^s.: 
changed towards him, aod it's very seretiity 
was alarming. Whilst she welcomed him ; 
to his native country. and to his friends^ and:: 
whilst she expressed hopes for Jiis future . 
happiness, all hope. forsook him, an(J, in^ 
brokeil sentences, he attempted to stammejc -: 

I 5 
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ont some answer } then^ Cttrowuig' tuim^elf 
inta a chair, he exclaimed^ ^^ I see alt 
ivtare happinessis lost for me — send* I ^-* 
8en» it!** 

*^ Ha not riepreach yottrself,** said Sefioa^ 
in a sweet votce-; but the voice^ theagli^ 
sweety was so^ altered to hina^ that it thtevr 
hiin* into despair. ** It is my wish, not to^ 
ififiict, hut t^ spare yo« paiti^ I have, there- 
fore, desired to see yoi^, as soon as< possible^ 
that you might not form^ false* expecta- 
tionsi'* 

*' Then you no longer love me, Selina?' 
Jfow, after all I have suffered, yOtt have the 
crudity to tell me so?- — And you> who coiih* 
forrn^ my eharacter to every tiiing, diat is 
good and honourable ; yon, who alone could 

restore me^ to myself you reject, you? cast 

me from you for ever ? ** 

^ I have sufiered nraeh,*^ said Selina, in- 
a trembling voice,' ^' since we parted.*^ 

Vivian's eye quickly ran over her face- 
and^ whole form, as she spoke these wordijr 
und he saw, indeed, ttaces of sic&nesis ' anct 
suimng: his idfea. of his^ power over her- 
afiections, fmd Ids' hopes,, revived; fie seizecK 
the feeble hand^ whidk lay mottodtbii^; hut 
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*he Wifbdrew it dieeidedly^ and hk bcfpe^ 
agmn fersook him^ when s^he gently v^iiseA- 
Ker £tead> and continued to sjieak^ — 

^*' I hw^ Buffered mBehytsince we j^arted^v 
Mi^v Vivian; ktd I hope yoi» will ^jiawi n» 
nnneeessary and useless pciifei in tbis inter^- 
tfew: pfiafbi, to a e^rtaindegiee, it mnst be 
to both af U8} fat 1 cabnot^ even no^, thafc 
dSi fedfiig* of passion bave subsided, and that 
<*e pOiisihiUtof of my being traited to yon is' 
past, tdl yon w6$ with aH^heepfnpo&ti#e,whieh 
I bad expected td^dch; nor Witball the firm- 
AeSfS' df Voie& tod mtatier>. whicH is ncees-^ 
8tfy, perhafi^, tst^cJoimnce you of tfie trtrth, 
and to r^^ore-yoor mind to itself.*' 

^^ The ptJssibiKty of my being united to 
you is pacstf-^WbyP interrupted Vi^lan^ 
ibtapadbleoftnidefstanding or listening to-aiiy 
iBbihg eli^i till' tbis question was answered. 

^ DiD^ not forced me td IVbat may seem like* 
ofiieI'iieprt>acfa; bat let it suffice for me to^ 
sky^ tbat my i^ntiments have been so mucb^ 
aKcrerf^ by crj^ert/iTeaj^erfciiee;, that it isira*- 
j^si^ible for nCie ^ver to bi*;oJ!ht yotir wife. 
My love- was fooiided od^istdem;^. Ihad^, 
liKfei^d, dW^ys^ fears^ of tbe instabiKty o0. 
fbxst cJharactef J; tHerefbre^ f: pitrt: yrJur resov- 
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lution to the proof : the event has proved to 
me^ that my fears were but too just. I speak 
with difficulty ; for I cannot easily give you 
«6 much pain^ as I know tliat I am inflicting 
at this moment. But/* resumed she^ in. 'a 
more resolute tone, "it is absolutely. neces^- 
sjkry for your future peace of mind, as well as 
for my own, that I should convince you I 
am sincere, perfectly sincere at this moment; 
that I know my own heart ; that my determina- 
tion has siotb^n hastily formed, ^nd cannot 
be altered. The deliberate planner, in whicU 
I now^ speak to you, >yill, I hope^ persuade-^ 
you of this truth. And if I have hesitated, 
or showed any agitation in this interview, . 
attribute it to it's real cause — the weaknes&of 
my health ; feebleness 'of body, not of mind*", 
.. She rose to leave the room;. but Vivian 
detained her, beseeching her, with all the^ 
eloquence of passion in despair, to hear 
l^im but for one moment ; whilst he urged,^ 
that there was no probability of his ever re- 
lapsing into errours, from which he had suf- 
fered so much; that now.his character w^s 
formed by adversity ; and that suc|i wag th^ 
power, which Selina possessed over his heart, 
that a union with her would, at this crisis,. 
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decide his fate ; that' her steadiness would 
give . stability to his resohitions -, and that 
his ' gratitude would so increase his affec*^ 
tlon^ that he should have the strongest pos- 
sible motives to make her a good husband ; 
that^ when he was happy in domestic life^ 
he shouM feel every energy of his mind re- 
vive ; that he should exert all his powers to 
distinguish himself^ and to justify the choice 
of "^the woman he adored. 

In spite of the word edored, which has 
usually such power to confcmnd female 
judgmeilt^ Selina perceived^ that all he said 
was merely a repetition of his former argu-^ 
mentS; of wh|ch^ Experience bad proved 
the insufficiency. - She was aware^ that 
if^ before m^rriage^.his^ resolution and con- 
stancy had not beeii able to support thi& 
trials that it would be folly or madness, to- 
i^arry him with thi^ vague hcipe^ that she 
might rfefoym his character. She, there- 
fore, continued steady to her resolutidn;- 
and, as she fqigid that Vivian's disappoint- 
ment was greater thai) she had expected, 
she immedi^Iy withdrew from his mother'sj 
house. The .next , morning, when Viviaa 
cau^ to bre^^ast^: after haying spent a 



de^kss nigiit^ pHoitiiiig new ffitgamente «r 
meir entreatits m fsToinr ' •£ hj» lofe^ be 
£annd that his mistress • wss gone. Hi»' 
RBO&er and' bis- friend Rosseil joined m 
represexFting: to him, tbat' it troold be teuse^ 
£ns tD foiknr Ewr ; tiiat it wo«dd otilff give 
ksmaslf aad Selinifc tifisvrafSkig paiHv- Vi^ 
"riaa? feh tfii» strokv serendy;. liia imkct 
was^ a» it vrere^ adrift again.. After Ih4 
first violence of Itts^ ftelings had' 4S{)eilt^ 
ibdfy and wfa^n be wtik ifito that biivd oi^ 
oj^BAfy tv&fefa is^ Idave cxm«equeiiM 0f ^s^ 
Hnnstad ]^as8ii»i^. faw^ friend B!ns«ell endiMEi-- 
iNmrad- to encitc^ Uw to honoorable ambi* 
ifoHv Vman canglyit the idea, that^. if h^- 
ditftibgaevMkMl hinvself in pdfl^io lif^^ and iH 
he tbeM dfepb^^ i^titMidfales& of ch^raoter,. 
li^ mighPt' win bade Seltna's «8tee^ aiird a^ 
ftetion^ Fiwd wi«h tfais^ hope, h& iinmedi^- 
tftely timed bis tvh^e mind !<!► tito obj^%;. 
apfdied widi indefatigable ardidnr; day and^ 
nigbOy to tnske himself ifnastm* ^ fh^ atlb^ 
jecto likeijfl t4» ba dis<^^ed; Ib^ the ensnhi^; 
aassiiMv4ii^pai4iantent%. ^t Itog^ Bid a^^ 
aation^And hiis^nerg^^ w#ro cra^nedwithst^-^ 
oaas. 0D^a€]ttesfinn*ofcoii9idi6rd%lepoll#^ 
iKipiMrttoca^ iAAcHt he had wp^jlif ctHat^ 
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deresc^ he made m excellent speech; a 

speech^ which directljr made him of coufls^* 

qaence in the house ;^ whtdi, in the Im^ 

gaag^i of the newspapesrs^ .^^ivas reoeivedr 

witii xnshoanded aj^itaisM^was distingmsheA 

ior stnengtii. of ai^gaiiiemt^ Iscid order, aadi 

a happy choeee of eocpresskmJ^ Bht wfaa£^ 

encoamged oar hexa mooe thaxr newspapet 

psife oc |nrty panegyrics,, war the appio-*^ 

batian. of \m f r&nd RnsselL Rieaell wsvac- 

pi^aised violend^;' hut a fieov words,, or emi' 

a^look of satiB%:tion.fTom.hsDX went farthec- 

thsai tibe nost exa^jgorated eole^fiia. frofltt' 

<KCfa€a'9^ Viriaai pocBDed^ hk coarse fotf sosiei 

time vfSAi honour and increasing repntation^. 

IBhare was:: one- many who newv joined i» 

aoy'o£<iie Gompliieaexits paid: to^ the rishigf^ 

ttratoit;^ there was onef nmn>. who alwaj^. 

spdyto e£ beat wiith contempt^, wbor pr<^ 

noimoed^ titeit ^Tman^ woidd. never go^ 

^ iii< poUtics^^-^lhtfl: it was notin.hinxf^- 

ibat^he iras^to04flo&'--'i{oe c'dtoit b^*. mr. 

de la^botte> qoe^ d& comptei^ sar hii.? This'. 

di^ptoeiiifd^ and eAeny of ^viaa^ was ^bm 

mm^ whos hut a» fbw^ laonlie hefor^ had^ 

been hi6^ po^cal pPMmir aird unbkwhiiig 

iMD»rey>Mis.WhaxtoiL Exasperated bxdte> 
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consciousness of his own detected baseness, 
«.d pr<m,k.a, .till more, b, hU bring fh,- 
trated in all his schemes, Whartbn now 
practised every art, thjat a malicious and un- 
principled wit could devisd, to lower the 
opinion of Vivian's talents, and to prevent 
his obtaining either power or celebrity. Our 
hero was stimulated by this conduct to fresh 
exertions. So far, Wharton's enmity was 
of service to him ; but it was of disservice, 
by changing, in some measure, the purity 
of the motives from which he acted. With 
love' and honourable ambition now mixed 
hatred, thoughts of vengeance, views of 
vulgar vanity, and interest; he thought 
more of contradicting Mr. Wharton's pro- 
phecies, than, of fiilfilling his own ideas of 
what was fair and right. He was .. anxious, 
to prove, that he could " go far in politics^ 
that it was in hinij that he was not too soft,, 
and that it was not building on mud tp de- 
pend on him.'' These indefinite expr^BSsions^ 
operated powerfaUy and perniciously on his. 
imagination. To .prove that Wharton was, 
itaistaken in his progno^tijt^s, it was neces-- 
sary to our hero to obtain the pric^ ^nd, 
stamp ' of talents-^it .was essfe^tial to gani. 
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political po^er^ and this could not he at-^ 
tained without joming a party. Vivian 
joined the party then in opposition. Whar- 
ton and he, thongh both in opposition^ of 
course^ after what had passed, could never 
meet in any private company; nor had they< 
any communicatiou in public^ though' on 
the same side of the question : their enmity 
was so great, that not only the business of 
the natipn> but even the interests erf their 
party, was often impeded by their quarrels. 
In the midst of, these , disputes^ Vivian in-^ 
sensibly adopted more and more of the Ian* 
guage and ^principles' of the. public men, 
with whom he daily associated:, s He began 
to hear and talk of : compensations md jobs^ 
as they did ; and to consider all measures^ 
proved to be necessary for the support of 
his party, as expedient, if uot absolutely 
right. His country . could not be saved, 
unless he and his friends could obtain the 
management of af^irs;. and no men, he 
found, could gain parliamentary influence, 
or raise . themselves, into political power, 
without acting as a body. Th^a, of course, 
all subordiofite pointer of right were to be 
sacrificed to the: great good of proniotiug 
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the views of tiite party* TI»ir argBaaasnr^ 
{oimdod on the mecQidbky of acting in eon^ 
cert, vasi applx€«l «ontixi«aUy; and Viyiam 
fiHU|d> that .k Qxieaded daily th^ bounds. of 
bia ^omcaeDce. Stilly hofrevar^.lu8 patriot- 
wa wi8ia> m the main^ pnn^ he had bo per-i- 
QWal; viefWBi of interest, nor desire einsttL to be iw 
plaoe>. incbependont o£ a. wish to. promote- 
^$^. good of hia coaantry.. Se^iet ov«rtm«8^ 
wer6) abeut tiiis tiaie, made to him byr 
gffiwmnieni ;. and impiines: weoe made^. if, 
thfirerwas . bj^l tioiing, whdcE cttdd gratifjr 
himi JOt, by iidncli; heooaid fae ihdnced to^ 
hf aside his oppaaitkH^ and to assist iui^ 
muf^Mirting tlfceic xnaffisairea. Many compii*^ 
ments to his talents and eloquence, and al£ 
the usual cammanj^eucesy aboat the expe- 
diency and propriety of strengthening ther 
hands qfgovemmaityViGrey of course, addcBcL. 
Something specific wat,. at length, mmr- 
tioned : it was intimated, that, a^ he. wa»o£ 
an aneient family, it might gradfy hiniy 
that his mother should be made a^baronessk 
in her own right. The oSSst was dedined,: 
aikd the temptation was firmly withstood by^ 
eattr kero ; his credit waa how at irt^a aemi^^ 
wiflii fair own coai^ntdrs^ Lady M^ whaskn^ 
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pered the circnmstaaBce^ as a state secoBt^ to 
all her accpaintazicei ; and: Rassell took care, 
tlxat miss Sid&ey sliaidd hear of it. 

Vmaair wa» inaw eiibed as an incorruptible 
patriot. Wkartpo's malicey and even hi» 
vrit^. waa almost silenced ; yet. he was heard 
to say^. amidst l^e din. o£ appianae^-* 

^^ TUa lis only the first oflSbr,. he i& ia ihef 
right to make a diew o£ iresistaBce: he vmli 
coqmeib for a time, and keep jSiandmring on^ 
tUl he suits hamsdf^ and tben he^Q^ jilt m^ 

Such speeches, tibough they i eadwd V>» 
viai3b*a ear by t&e kind c^icbuflness etf 
ftiettda^ were ne^^r made by Mr. Wharton si» 
^rectly> that be cooldi take hbht of them^h 
and Russell str^giteittsly advised him not tty 
seek oeea»on to quarrel with a maB^ wha 
erideutly desired only to raise his own re-i» 
putation by making Vivian angry, getting^ 
bun in the wrong, and fencing him into an 
impnufemt duel. 

^^ Let your actions eontmne to contracSet 
his woirdsi^ ahd they can never injtQ» yKW,'^ 
said Russell. 

For some time> Vivian adiaiered ta hm 
friend's adidce; and be proudly fdt tiie'Sii^ 
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perioiity of principle and character* But^ 
alas ! there was one defence^ that his patri- 
otism wanted — Economy. Whilst he was 
thns active in the public canse^ and exult- 
ing in his disinterestedness^ his private af- 
fairs were getting into terrible disorder. 
The expense of building his castle had in^ 
creased beyond all his calculations — tlie 
expense of his election — the money he had 
lost at play, whilst he was in Wharton's so- 
ciety — the sums he had lent to Wharton — 
the money he had spent abroad :-^i these, 
accumulated, brought him to great difficul- 
ties; for, though his estate Was. consider- 
able, yet it was so settled and tied ftp, that 
he could neither sell nor mortg£^e. His 
creditors became clamonqjga ^-^ he had no 
means of satisfying or quieting them : : — an 
e;i^ecution was actually sent down to his 
castle, just as it was finishedt Lady Mary 
Vivian was in the greatest alarm and dis- 
tress : she had no means of extricating her 
son. As to his fashionable friends — ^no hopes 
from such extravagant and selfish beings. 
What was to be done ? At this^ critical mo- 
ment, the offers from a certain quurter were 
renewed in another^ and^ as it seemed^ amore 
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acceptable form; a pension was proffered^ 
instead of a title ; and it was promised^ that 
the business shoald be so managed, and the 
pension so held in another name, that no- 
thing of the transaction should transpire; 
and that his seceding from opposition 
should be made to appear a change of sen- 
timents from conviction, not from interested 
motives. Vivian's honourable feelings re- 
volted from these oflFers, and abhorred these 
subterfuges — but distress ! pecuniary dis- 
tress ! he had never before felt it's pressure ; 
he had never, till now, felt how powerful^ 
how compalsatory it is, over even generous 
and high spirited souls. Whilst Vivian 
was thus oppressed with difficulties, which 
his imprudence had brought upon bim^; 
whilst his mind was struggling with oppos- 
ing motives, he was, most fortunately for his 
political integrity, relieved,, partly by acci- 
dent, and partly by friendship. It hap- 
pened, that the incumbent of the rich living, 
of which Vivian had the presentation, died 
just at this time ; and Russell, instead of 
claiming or accepting the living, which Vi- 
vian had promised to him, relinquished all 
pretensions to it ; and, absolutely refusing to 
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accqpt of it, insisted upon his Mend^^ ft^ 
taining whatever advantage could properly 
be derived from the right of presentation. 
The 8um^ which this enabled Vivian to raise, 
was folly sufficient to satisfy the execution, 
which had been laid on his castle ; and the 
less clamorous creditors were content to be 
paid by instalments, annually, from his in* 
^ome. Thus he was saved for tlie present ; 
^nd he formed the most prudent resolves for 
the future. He was most sincerely grateful 
to his disinterested friend. The fall extent 
df the sacrifice, which Russell made him, 
n^ais not, however, known at this time, nor 
for some yeai*s afterwards. 

3at, without anticipation, let ns proceed 
with our story. Amongst those fashionable 
•and political friends, with whom our hefo 
had, since his return to England, renewed 
his cotmedtion, was my lord Glistonbury^ 
His lordship, far from thrnkii^ the worse 
x)f him for hw affmr with Mrs. Wherton> 
s|ioke:of it, in modish 'slang^ as ^^ a new and 
Inie feather in his cap ;'* and ,he congratu- 
lated Vivian upon his having ^^ carried off 
the prize without paying tb# price.** Vivian's 
success, as a. parliamentary orator, had still 



(wtiater -cndeaied him -to hift lortkyp, Wli6 
ifdSed (not to repeat^ that he had always pro- 
j>heciiedi Vman would mahe a capital figure 
in poUic life; that Vivian was his mem^ 
her, fee. At the recess, lord Gli^tonbury 
insisted upim carrying Vivian down to spend 
ithe Cbristm^ holidays widi him at Oliston- 
Jbury Castle. 

** You must come, Vivian ; so mvlke your 
fellow put your worldly goods into my ba- 
rouche, which is at the door — and we are 
jto have a gif^t party at Gli^tonbury — and 
iprivate theatricals, and the devil knows 
what.; and yon must see my little JaSa 
2act, and I must introduce you to the ^Rosm" 
sntinda. Come, come ! yuu can't refuse m^ ! 
— ^Why, you have only a baehelor^s castle 
4)f jrour own to.go ta ; and that's a dhmaL 
sort of business, compaoned Mrith what I have 
in p6tto for you — * The feast of reason, and 
.tfae^ow of sour in the first style, I assure 
you — You must know, I sllways — even in 
^e midst of the wildest of my wild oats — 
;had a taste for the belles lettres, and philo- 
sophy, and the muses, and the literati, and 
so forth ■* alwavs a touch of the Mse- 
cenas about me—- And now my boy*s 
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^rowii^ np, it^s mote particularly proper to 
Jbring these sort of people about him ; for^ 
you kuow, clever men^ who have a reputa* 
tion^ cau sound a flourish of trumpets ad- 
vantageously before ^ a Grecian youth of 
talents rare' makes his appearance on the 
stage of the great world — Ha ! hey ! — Is 
not this what one may call prudence? — 
Ha I — Good to have a father, who knows 
something of life, and of books too, hey r 
Then, for my daughters, too — — daughter, 
,1 mean ; for lady Sarah's lady Glistonbury's 
child: her ladyship and miss Strictland 
have manfactured her after their own taste 
and fashion; and Fve nothing to say to 

that — But my little Julia ^ Ah j I've 

got a different sort of governess about her 
these few months past — not without fa* 
mily battles, you may guess. But when Ju- 
piter gives the nod, you know, even Juno, 
stately as she is, muist bend. — - So I have 
my Rosamunda for my little Julia — who, 
by the by, is no longer my little Julia, but 
a prodigious fine woman, as you shall see. 
But, all this time, is your fellow putting 
your things up ? No ! — • Hey ? how ? Oh, 
I understand your long face of hesitation — 
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Youlia\^ not seen the ladies since the Whar- 
ton affair^ and you don t know how they might 
look — Never fearl — lady Glistonbury shall 
do as I please, and look as I please. Be- 
sides, entre nous^ I know she hates the 
Whartons ; so that her morality will have 
a loophole to creep out of; and yoijll be 
safe and snug, whilst all the blame will be 
throwTi^ on them — Hey ! — Oh, I under- 
stand things — pique myself on investigat- 
ing the human heart. Come, we have not 
a moment to lose — and you'll have your 
friend Russell, too — Come, come ! to have 

and to hold, as the lawyers say ." 

Seizing Vivian^s arm, lord Glistonbury 
carried him off before he had half under- 
stood all his lordship bad poured forth so 
rapidly; and before he had decided whe- 
ther he wished or not to accept of this invi- 
tation. 
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CHAPTER VIII 



On his "way to Glistonbnry Castle, Vivia» 
had fall leisure t6 repent of lia^vmg accepted 
<Tf this Invitation, recollecd^g, as he ^id, aH 
the foriner reports about himself and ladjr 
Sarah Lidhtirst He determined, tbereaFore, 
that bis visit should be as short as possible : 
and the chief pleasure he pi-omised bitnseBf 
was the society of bis friend Russ^lL 

On his ^irrival at the castle, he iiras told 
ithatt Mr. Rdssell was but, riding ; aiid that 
levery body else was in the theatre, at a re- 
hearsal, except lady Glistorib^i^y, the ladjr 
Sarah, and njisrsStriotland, Me found these 
three ladies sitting in form in the great de- 
serted drawing-room, each looking like a 
copy of the other ; and all as if they were 
deploring the degeneracy of the times. Vi- 
vian approached with due awe ; but, to his 
great surprise and relief, at his approach, 
their countenances exhibited some signs of 
Jife and satisfaction. . Lord Glistonbury/?re- 
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rented \nm oj) his return Jrom abroad— « 
lady •GUstonbury's features ^laxed to a 
smile^ though she seemed immediately to 
repent of it, and to feel it iucujOEkbent upon 
>>. her to mamtain her rigidity of mien. Whilst 
she, and of course miss Strictland and the 
lady Sarah, were thus .tsmbarrassed between 
die necessity of reprobating the sin, and the 
desire ©f pleasing the sinner, lord Giiston- 
bury TJin an^ with one of his speeches, of 
boriH>Wied sense, and original nonsense ; and 
then would have carried liim ofi* to the re- 
hearsal, but lady Glistonbury called Vivian 
back, begging, in hw foimal manner, '^ that 
tier lord would do her the favour to leave 
Mr. Vivian with her for a few minutes, as{ 
it wa$) ^so long since she had'had the pleasure 
of seeing him at glistonbury." Vivian re- 
tturned with as good a grace as he could ; 
and, to find means of brediing the embar 
rassing silence that ensued, took up a bobk, 
which lay upon the table, " Toplady's Ser- 
«nons" — no hope of assistance from that : 
; he had recourse to another — equally un- 
lucky \ — -^^ Wesley's Diary : " — another — 
*^ The Pilgrims Progress." He went no 
farther ; but, looking up, he perceived, that 
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the lady Sarah was motioned by her angu3t 
mother to leave the room. Vivian had 
again recourse to '* Toplady." 

" Very unfashionable books, Mr. Vivian,'* 
said miss Strictland, bridling and smiling^ 
as in scorn. 

*^ ^'^ery unfashionable books ! '* repeated 
lady Glistonbury, with the same inflection of 
voice, and the same bridling and smiling. 
^^ Very different/' continued her ladyship^ 
*' very different from what you have been 
accustomed to see on some ladies' tables, no 
doubt, Mr. Vivian! Without mentioning 
names, or alluding to transactions, that 
ought to be buried in eternal oblivion, and 
that an3 so ver'y distressing to your friends 
here to think of, sir, give me leave to ask; 
Mr. Vivian, whether it be true, what I have 
heard, that the prosecution, and every thing 
relative to it, is entirely given up ? " 

^^ Entirely, madam/' 

^^ Then," said lady Glistonbury, glancing 
her eye at miss Strictland, ^^ we may welcome 
Mr. Vivian with safe consciences to Glis- 
tonbury; and, since the affair will never 
become public, and since lady Sarah 
Jcniows none of the improper particulars; 
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and since she may, and, from her education^ 
naturally will, class all such things under the 
head of impossibilities and false reports, of 
which people, in our rank of life especially, 
are subject every hour to hear so many^ 
there cannot, as I am persuaded you will 
agree with me in thinking, miss Strictland, 
Tje any impropriety in our and lady Sarah's 
receiving Mr. Vivian again on the same 
footing as formerly." 

Miss Strictland bowed her formal assent 
— ^Vivian bowed^ because be saw that a bow 
was expected from him ; and then he pon- 
dered on what might be meant by the words 
on the same footing as formerly ; and he 
had just framed a clause explanatory and 
restrictive of the same, when he was inter- 
rupted by the sound of laughter, and of 
numerous, loud, and mingled voices, com- 
ing along the gallery that led to the draw- 
ing-room. As if these were signals for her 
departure, and as if she dreaded the intru- 
sion and contamination of the revel-rout, 
lady Glistonbury arose^ looked at her watch, 
pronounced her belief, that it was full time 
for her to go to dress, and retired through a 
Venetian door, followed by miss Strictland^ 
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repeating the eaoie belief, and bearing faer 
iadyship's tapestry work : ber steps quick- 
ened a» the door at the opposite end of the 
room opened; £»id curtsying — an unneces- 
sary apejbgy to Mr. Vivian — as sbe passed^ 
the left him to himself. And now^ 

" He sees a train profusely gay 
Gome pranckling o'er the place." 

Some were dressed for comic, scHne for tra- 
gic chaiaetert; ; but all seemed equally gay, 
attd talked equally last. There had l^oen a 
dressed rehearsal of '^ The Fair Penitent/* 
and of ^^ The Romp i " and all the speela- 
tors BXtd all the aetors were giving and re« 
Cetying exuberant cCMmpliments. Vivian 
knew maay of the party— some of ih^m bel- 
esprits^ some fashions^e amateurs ; all 
pretenders to notoriety, either a$ judges or 
performers. In the midst of this motley 
group, there was one figure, who ^tood re- 
ceiving , and expecting univeraal homage : 
she Was dressed as ^^The Fair Peni^ 
tent ;" but her a&cted vivacity of gesture 
and countenance was in striking contrast 
to her tragic attire. And Vivian could 
hardly forbear smiling at the minmiderie$ 
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witii. which she listened and talked to the 
gentlemect wxund h^r; Qipw li^«guishing, 
liow coquQtt^ing ; rolling I^er ^yes, and 
throwing herself into a su.c^essipa of stiidied 
attitudes^ de^Xing r^ar^ees to t^s side and 
to that ; and, ia short, making the greatest 
possible exhibition both of her person and 
her ix>ind* 

" Dont you know her? Did you never 
see her before? — No! you've been out of 
England; but you've heard of her, cer- 
tainly ? — Rosamunda^'* whispered lordGlis- 
tonbury to Vivian. 

*^ And who is Rosamunda ?" said Vivian ; 
^ aa actress ? '* 

** Actress WHush ! — Bless you ! no — but 
the famous poetess. Is it possible that yotf 
hav'n't read the poems of Rosamunda ? — 
They were in every body's hands a few 
months ago, but you were abroad — bettei: 
engaged, or as well, hey ? But, as I was 
going to tell you, that's the reason she's 
called The Rosamunda — I gave her the 
name, for I patronised her from the first — 
her real name is Bateman — and lady Glis- 
tonbury and her set call her miss Bateman 
still, but nobody else — She's an amazing 
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clever woman, I assure you — more genius- 
than any of 'em, vsince the time of Rousseau t 
— Devil of a salary ! — and devil of a battle 
I bad to fight with some of my frrehds- 
before I could fix her here — But! was deter- 
mined I would follow mv own ideas in Ju- 
lia*s education — Lady Glistonbury had her 
way, and her routine Muth lady Sarah ; and 
it's aH very well, vastly well — 

" Virtue for her too painful an endeavour. 
Content to dwell in decencies for ever." 

You know the sort of thing ? Yes, yes — 
but I was not content to have my Jiilia lost 
among the medlocres, as I call them — so I 
took her out of miss Strictland's hands ; and 
the Rosamunda's her governess." 

^^ Her governess !" repeated Vivian, with 
uncontrollable astonishment ; " lady ^ulia 
Lidhurst's governess ! " 

"Yes, you may weirbe surprised !" pursued 
lord Glistonbury, mistaking the cause of the 
surprise — " No one in England could have 
done it but myself — she refused innumerable 
applications, immense offers ; and after all, 
you know, she does not appear as governess 
titrSe — only as a friend of the family, who 
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directs lady Julia Lidhursf s literary talentSr 
Oh ! you understand, a man of the world 
knows how to manage these things — sacri- 
fices always to the vanity of the sex, or the 
pride, as the case may be. I never mind 
nanoies, but things, as the metaphysicians 
say — distinguish betwixt essentials and 
accidents — Sound philosophy, that! hey? 
And,^ thank Heaven ! a gentleman or a no- 
bleman need not apologize, in these days, 
tor talking of philosophy before ladies — 
«ven if anybody overheard us, which, as it 
happens, 1 believe nobody does. So let me, 
HOW that yofa knofvo your ParUy introduce 

you to f'The Rosamunda." Mr. Vivian 

— the Rosamunda; Rosamunda — Mr- 
Vivian — 






After Vivian had for a few minutes acted 
audience, viery little to his own satisfaction, 
he was relieved by lord Glistonbury's ra- 
claiming: — 

" But Julia I Where's Julia, all this 
time?" 

Rosamunda looked round,^^ with the air of 
one interrupted by a frivolous question,, 
which requires no answer ; but some one, 
less exalted, and^ more attentive to the com:- 

K.5 
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mon forms of civility, told his lordskip, 
that lady Julia was walking in the gallery 
with her brother. Lord Gli9tottb«ry h«r- 
ried Vivian into tlie gallery. ViviMi was^ 
Mfack, the moment he met lady Julia, with 
the ^at change and improvement in her 
appearance^ Instead of the childish girt 
he had ibrmetiy seen flying about, full ^nly 
UriP the frolic of the present moment, he now 
saw a fine graeefol woman, with a strS^ing 
tountenance, that indicated both genias and 
tensibiHty. She was talking te her brother 
m^ %o mueh eagetw^, l3iat she did not 
i!ee Vivian come into the gallery; and, as he 
walked on towards the faftber «nd, where 
she was 8taiy^g,he had time to admipe her.. 
^ - A fine girl, faith ! though ^he is my 
daughter,** whispered lordGlistonbury, "and, 



Wuld you believe that she h only sixteen ?"^ 
•" Only sixteen ! *• 

*^Ay: and stay till you talk to her — 
: tay till you hear lier— you will be more 
surprised. Such genius! such eloquence! 
She's my own giri.-^-*— • Well Julia, my 
Atfliltrgl " cried he, raising his voice, *^ in 
the douds, as usual ? " 

Lady Jtdia started— but it was a nfatural. 
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xiot a the&trk start ^ — cdouriDg at the coit- 
smoosness of har own abseace pf mind. 
She cftzoe forward with a manner, that ixpor- 
legusfid better thaa !Wocds oouLd do, and she 
received Mr. Vivian so courteously, and with 
sndi ingenuous pleasure in her countenance, 
tiufct fae began to rejoice in having accepted 
the invitation to Cilistonhury : at the same 
iuatant, Im semillected a look which bis 
mother bad given him before, when he ^fst 
WW lady Jolia^ on the terrace of the castle. 
" Well, whai was she saying to yon, Lid- 
jbkurst ? hey ! my boy ? " 
^^ W^were arguing, sir,'* 
^^A;rguiiig! Ay, ay, she's the devil for 
^»t I — words 9t will ! -r- ^ Persuasive words,, 
Pud mor^ persuasive sighs ! ' Ah, wxuaaaa ! 
womam for evisr ! always talfcing us .out of 
»»r is^EisesI and whidi of the best oi^s 
would m>t wi^h it to be so ?^^ — ^ Oh ! Jet nae,^ 
1^ me fee dei&eiieed ! ' is 4he cream of philo- 
sophy^ J^iounean jand Stoic, at kast that'.s 
my «eed. 3nt9 to the poiat ! What was it 
;ibo«it th^t 4iQ wm holding foith so charm- 
ingly? a hook, or a lovier? — A hook, I'll' 
wager ; she's such a j'omantic Uttte £6ol, and 
#0 unlike other womea : leaver all hear ad--- 
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mirers there in the drawing-room, and stays 
ont here, talking over musty hooks with her 
brother. But come, what was the point r 
I will have it argued again before me. — 
Let's see the book." 

Lord Lidhurst pointed out a speech in 
^' The Fair Penitent>" and said, that they had 
leen debating about the manner in which it 
should be recited. Lord Glistonbury called 
upon his daughter to repeat it : she showed 
a slight degree of unaffected timidity at first; 
but when her father stamped', and bid her 
let him see no vulgar bashfulness, sbJe 
obeyed — recited charmingly — and, when 
urged by a little opposition fr&ra-her bro- 
ther, grew warm in defence of her own 
opinion — displayed in it's support such 
sensibility, with su«h a flow of elo- 
auence, accompanied with such animated 
and jgraceful, yet natural gesture^ that 
Vivian was transported with sudden admi- 
ration. He was astonished* at this« early de- 
velopment of feeling and intellect ; and if, 
-in the midst of hi« delight, be felt some 
latent disapprobation of this display of ta- 
lent, from so young a woman, yetbie quickly 
justified her to himself by saying, that be 
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was not a stranger; that he had formerly 
been received by her family on a footing of 
intimacy: Then he observed farther, in her 
vindication, that there was not the slightest 
affectation or coquetry in any of her words 
or motions ; that she spoke with this eager- 
ness, not to gain admiration^ bnt because 
she was carried away byhcjr enthusiasm> 
and, thoughtless of herself, was eager only 
to persuade^ and to make her opinions pre-- 
vail. Such wasv the enchantment of her 
eloquence and her beauty, tha^. after a 
quarter of an; hour spent in h^r company^ 
our hero did not know whetbci' to wish, that- 
she had more sedateness' and reserve, or 
to rejoice, that she was so animated and na-^ 
toral. Before h<: could decide this pointy, 
his friend Itussell returned from riding,. 
After ^iie first greetings were over, Russell 
drew him aside, and asked — * 

^^ Pray, my dear Vivian, what brings you 
here?" 

^^ Lord Glistonbury — to whom- 1. had not 
time to say no; he talked so fast.. But, 
after all, why should I say no ? I am a free 
man — a discarded lover. . I am absolutely 
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eonvinced, that Selina Sidney's refusal will- 
never be retracted ; my motber^ I kuow, u 
of that (^iniod.. You snggested; that, if I 
distiftgttished myself ia poUic life^ and 
showed steadiness,. I might recover her 
esteem and affisction ; but I se^ no chance 
of it. My n^gth«* showed me her last letter 
-^ no hopes from that"~ so i tbiid^ it would 
be madness^ or folly^ to waste my lime, and' 
wear oat my feelings, in pursuit of a woman, 
who, however amiable, is lost to me.** 

^ Of tkat you are the best judge,** said 
Bnssell, grsR^ely* ^ I am far from wishing — 
jrom. urging yau to waste your time. Lady. 
Mary Vivian muftt know more of miss SUA'- 
ney, and be better alfta to judge of the state 
flf miss Sidney's hes»'t, tti^ix). I can be. It 
would not be Ae part of a frietwl to exeite 
you to .persevere in a purmit, that woiild ead 
in disappointment ; but thi^ much, before 
w» quit the subject for ever, I fed it my duty 
to say — that I think miss Sidney tLe 
woman, of aU othens, the best suited to > 
your charaoter, the most deserving of your 
love, the most calculated to make y4>u ex* 
qQiiBii;eiy and pennaneartly happy/* 
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** AH thafs very trae,** said Vivian, im*- 



^patiently ; '^ bat, mfsce I can^'t have her^ 
why Hifike me miserable about her ? *' 

" Am I to understand,** resumed Rusfiell, 
after a long pause, " am I to -understand, 
that, now you have regained your freedom, 
you come here with the settled purpose of 
espousing the lady Sarah Lidhurst ? ** 

** Heaven forefend ! ** cried Vivian, start- 
ing back. 

" Then I am to go over again, on this 
«fA[ject, with indefatigable patience, and in 
due logical order, all the arguments, moral, 
prudential^ and conventional, which I had 
the labour of laying before you about a. 
twelvemonth ago ? ** 

^^ Save yourself the trouble, my dear 
ftiendr* eaid Vivi^ai ; /* I shall «et all that 
upon a right fiaoting, immediately, by ispeak* 
ihg of the report at once to some of the fa- 
mily, t was going to "rise to esfpkmi this 
morning, when I was wifh lady Olifton- 
•feury ; but I felt a «ort of delicacy — it was 
an awkward time — and, at that moment, 
somebody came into the room *' 

^^ Ay,** said Russell; *^ you we just tike 
the hero of a novel, stopped fiom ^ayifig 
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what he ought to say, by somebody's coming 
into the room. — Awkward time! — Tak« 
care you don't sacrifice yourself, at last, 
to these awkwardnesses and these sort of 
delicacies^ — I have still my fears, that yoa 
will get into difficulties about lady Sarah." 

Vivian could not help laughing at what 
he called his friend's absurd fears. 

^^ If you are determined, my dear Russell,, 
at all events, to fear for me, I'll suggest te 
you a more reasonable cause of dread. Sup- 
pose I should fall desperately in love with 
lady Julia ! I assure you there's some danger 
©f that. She is really very handsome and 
very graceful ; uncommonly clever and elor 
quent — as to the rest, you know her — , 
what is she ?"^^ 

" All that you have said, and more. She 
has more genius and more sensibility, than. 
I have ev^r before seen in a. girl of her age; 
She might be made any thing. — every 
thing ; an ornament to her sex— -an honour 
to her country — were she under the guid- 
ance of persons fit to direct great powers 
and a noble character ; but I dare not pre- 
dict what may become of her, under the mis- 
management of those^ to whom; she is at 
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preseat abandoned. With the education she 
has undergone^ and that to which she is 
now exposed, one having controlled her in 
every, even the most innocent, thought and 
action ; the other suddenly setting her free 
from all restraints, even from those the most 
rational and necessary to her sex and to 
society. I say she must be something more 
than fiwnale, more than human, to be safe. 

# 

No man of prudence would venture to in- 
sure a woman running such risks. Almost 
in proportion to her abilities is her peril, 
because in the same proportion is her confi- 
dence in herself. I admire lady Julia's ta- 
lents more than you do, because I know 
them better ; and, farther still, her amiable 
disposition, her precarious situation, her 
youth, her innocence and inexperience, have 
altogether strongly interested me in her 
fate ; and yet I cannot, Vivian, as your 
friend, recommend her to you as a wife." 

^^ I am not thinking of her as a wife,**^ 
said Vivian : " I have not had time to think 
of her at all, yet. But you said, just now, 
that, in good hand^, she might be made 
every thing, that is good and great. Why 
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not by a hqaband^ instead of a goverfiess ? 
aad would not you c^l msie good hands 9 '' 

" Good, bitit not steady — not at all the 
husband fit to guide such a woman* He 
muat be a n)«in not only of superior sense^ 
but of superior streugth of mind." 

Vivian was piqued by this remark, andr 
proceeiied to compare the fitness of his cha- 
racter to suck a character as lady Julia's. 
Every moment he showed more curiosky to* 
hear farther particulars of her disposition ;- 
of the difierent characters of her govemeases,. 
and oi all her rektimais ;. hut Russdil reinsecl 
to say more. He had told him wii^t he was 
called upon* as hia friend^ to reveal ; he left, 
the rest to Vivian's own observation and 
judgment. Vivian aet .himself to work tOi> 
observe and judge, with all his might. 

He soon perceived, that all Russell had 
told him of the* mismanagement of lady 
Julia's education was true. In this house 
there were two parties, each in extremes, 
and each with their systems and practice 
carried to the utmost excess. The par^r 
tizans of the old and the new school were 
here to be seen at daggersdrawing. Lady 
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Glistdnbisf y^ aliborrent. of what she termed 
i»od€Fa pbilo6ophy, aad elassiiaig xmikx that 
name alino^t aU science and Utevatare^ cfl* 
pecially all attempti» to* cultivate tlie under-* 
»t{tt>diiig of we§aeia, had^ with the a^^sirt^ 
ance of heF douhk, miss Strictland^ bixmght 
up lady Sarah in all th^ ignorance, and all 
the rigidity of tlie most obsolete of the oldi 
school : she had made lady Sarah precisely 
like herself; with virtue, stiff, dc^inatica], 
and repulsive; with religion, gloomy and 
puritamcal s with manners, cold and auto^ 
matic. In the course of eighteen years, 
whU&t lady^GHstonbury went on, like clock* 
work^ the same round, punctual to the 
letter, hut unfeeling of the spirit of her 
duties^ she contrived, even by the wearisome 
method of her minuted diary of education^ 
to make her house odious to h^r husband. 
Some task, or master, or Ifeur of lesson^ 
continually, and immitigably plagued him : 
he went abroad for amusement, and found 
dissipation. Thus, by her unaccomnKKJating 
temper, and the obstinacy of her manifold 
virtues, she succeeded in alienating the af- 
fections of her husband. In despair, he one 
day exclaimed — 
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" Ah que de verius vous mc faites hair;"' 

and, repelled by virtue in this nngracious^ 
form, he flew to more attractive vice. Find- 
ing that he conld not have any comfort or 
solace in the society of his wife, he sought 
consolation in the company of a mistress .^^ 
Lady Glistonbnry had, in the meantime, 
her consolation in being a pattern wife ; and' 
in hearing, that, at card tables, it was uni- 
versally said, that lord Glistoiibury was the 
worst of husbands, and that her ladyship^ 
was extremely to be pitied. In process of 
time, lord GKstonbury was driven to-his home 
again, by the united torments of a virago mis- 
tress and the gout. It was at this period, that 
he formed the notion of being at once apoliti- 
cal leader and a Maecenas ; and it was at thi& 
period, that he became acquainted vrith both 
his daughters, and determined, that his Julin 
should never resemble the lady Sarah. He 
saw his own genius in Julia ; and he re^ 
solved, as he said, to give her fair play, and 
to make her one of the wonders of the age. 
After some months' counteraction and al- 
tercation, lord Glfetonbury, with a; high 
hand, took his daughter from under the 
control of miss Strictland ; and, in spite o£ 
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all the representations, prophecies, and de- 
nunciations of her mother, consigned Julia 
to the care of a governess after his own 
heart — a miss Bateman; or, as he called 
her. The Rosamunda. From the moment 
this lady was introduced into the faniily, 
there was an irreconcileable breach between 
the husband and wife. Lady Glistonbury 
was perfectly in the right in her dread of such 
a governess as miss Bateman for her daugh- 
ter ; but she did not take the means to pre- 
vent the evil : her remonstrances were too 
acrimonious; her objections too absolute; 
ehe made no distinction between the use 
and abuse of reason and literature. Her 
ladyship was only partially and accidentally 
right ; right in point of fact, but wrong in 
the general principle ; for she objected to miss 
Bateman, as being of the class of literary 
women ; to her real faults, her inordinate^ love 
of admiration and romantic imprudence, lady 
Glistonbury did not object, because she did 
not at first know them ; and, when she did, 
she considered them but as necessary conse- 
quences of the cultivation and enlargement 
of miss BatemarCs understanding. " No 
wonder!" her ladyship would say; *^ I knew 
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it must Jbe so; I koew it could not be other-* 
wise. All those dever wotnen^ as they are 
called, are the same. Thk comes cf litera- 
ture and 'of literary ladies.** 

Thus moralizmg in private :^vith miss 
Strictland and her <nfn smsdl part^^ ladi^ 
CB«<„b=7 H.p..«. «te« =n,d p-L J. 
fare her husband and his adiseiients. After 
praphesyiog how it all must end in the niin 
of ber daughter Julia^ she declared, that 
she wmuld never spea£k on this snl^ect again : 
ebe showed herself ready^ with maternal re- 
signation, and in silent obduracy, to wit- 
ness the completion of the sacnfice of lier 
devoted child. 

Lord Glistonbury was cjutte sa^lslbd wit^ 
having silenced epposition. jHis new go- 
verness, estabiislied in her office, and with 
full and 'tmlmiited power^s, went on trium- 
phant and careless of ier dharge: she 
thought €tf little but displaying her own 
talents in company. The castle was con-^ 
sequently filled with crowds of amateurs; 
novels and play« were the order of the day; 
and a theatre was 'fitted up, (all in open de- 
fiance of poor lady Glistonbur}'.) The 
daughter . commenced her new course of 
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education by being taagbt to laugb at hsr 
another's prgtidices. Snch was tbe state erf 
afikirs^ wheai Vmaa commenced his ohser- 
'Vations ; and all this secret history he learnt 
by scraps, and hints^ mid inmendoes, from 
Yety particnlaT Mends of both parties-^ 
,ltiends^ ivho we^e not troubled with any of 
Mr. iR«isseir$ scruples or ^scretion. 

Vivian'* attention Was tiow ftxed upon 
iady iulia : he obsert^ed, with ^fttisfaiction^ 
that, notwithstandiiig her go«rerness's ex- 
:«rmple and et^citement, lady Julia did not 
show any exx)rbiti»lt des^ire for .getioral ad- 
miration; atid that her manners weve free 
Irdin doqti^try and affectation : she seemed 
'irather todisdain theilattery, and to avoid both 
^he homage and the company of men, who 
were her inferiors in mental qualifications.; 
^stie addressed hercaiwersataon principally to 
Vivian and bis friend Russell ; with them, 
indeed, she conversed a great deal^ with 
much eagerness and enthusiasm, expressing 
all her opinions withoiit disguise, and 
showing, on most occasions, more imagi- 
nation than reason, and more feeling than 
judgment. Vivian perceived, that it was 
soon Suspected, by many df their observers. 
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and especially by lady Glistonbury and tlie 
lady Sarah J that Julia had a design upon his 
heart; but he plainly discerned^ that she had 
no design whatever to captivate him ; and 
that though she gave him so large a share 
of her company, it was without thinking of 
him as a lover ; he saw that she conversed 
with him and Mr. Russell, preferably to 
others, because they spoke on subjects, 
which interested her more; and because 
they drew out her brother, of whom she 
was very fond. Her being capabk, at so 
^arly ^n age, to appreciate Russell's cha- 
racter and talents ; her preferring his solid 
sense and his plain sincerity to the brilli- 
ancy, xh^fasJmriy and. even the gallantry of 
all the men, whom her father had now col- 
lected round her ; appeared to Vivian the 
most unequivocal proof of the superiority 
of her understanding, and of the goodness 
of her disposition. On various occasions^ 
he marked with delight the deference she 
paid to his friend's opinion, and the readi- 
ness with which she listened to reason from 
him -^ albeit, unused and averse from reason 
in general. Impatient as she was of con- 
trol, and confident, both in her own powers 
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and in her instinctive, moral sense, 
(about which, by the by, she talked a great 
deal of eloquent nonsense,) yet a word or 
a look from Mr. Russell would reclaim her 
in h^r highest flights. Soon after Vivian 
commenced his observations upon this in- 
teresting subject, he saw an instance of 
what Russell had, told him of the ease, with 
which lady Julia might be guided by a man 
of sense and strength of mind. 

The tragedy of " The Fair Penitent,** 
Calista by miss Batem^n, was represented, 
with vast applause, to a brilliant audience 
at the Glistonbury tiieatre. The same play 
was to be reacted a week afterwards, to a 
fresh audience' — it was proposed, that Vi- 
vian should play Lothario, and that lady 
Julia should play Calista : miss Bateman 
saw no objection to this proposal: lord 
Glistonbury might, perhaps, have had the 
parental prudence to object to his daughter's 
appearing in public, at her age, in such a 
character, before a -mixed audience ; but, 
unfortunately, lady Glistonbury, • bursting 
from her silence at this critical momei^, 
said so much, and in such a prosing an^ 
puritanical manner, npt ovXj against her 
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daqghtcr^s aciiiig in tliis play, smd iq theM 
circumstatices^ Uut against all ^tagepk^^ 
playwr^hts, ^ctors^ and actreases what^ 
soeyei^y daiom^ing ^qd anatiuaiiatising them 
all ind^scrimin^lely ; that imtnediateiy, Iwd 
Gli^stonburjp laughs ^r-mias Batemaa took 
iire-^raiakd k became a trial of power b^tweeA 
the contending parties. Lady Joiia^ who 
h^, ha$t lately ^acaped firom the kksoaieaess 
of her mother's. ^isg^dicioaLs and minate con- 
trol dread^d^. ahpve allthiogSt^ toLbe afain 
su^acted to ^^r and mies. Strictiand; tiiere- 
fcure, withpnt con^ideriAg idie real propriety 
o, imp,<^nety of thTpoint ia qnLon, 
wltl^ut e^^a^MlUig iKhether miss Bateman 
w;aa, tight or wtoq^ ki. the Ueenae she had 
gi^apljed, Iftdy )vi^h^ atif^rted her opkioft 
wannly* a^j, witib aU her elo^pieace, at 
of^ ass^rt^ h^r Q\m liberty, and defeadad 
tl^ cw^e of thp theatre in. generaL — She 
had beard ^t. S^iiMiell once apeak of the 
utility of a welj f^gulat^d. pnblic stage; of 
tW tfifiuence of ^ood tbeatriic sepresentaf- 
tipiis in formi^ ik^ tlp(te and rouaing the 
soul to virtue : h^ 1hl4.- shown her M armon- 
t^'s.eekhrated Iptjb^r to Rousseau on this 
sttbjfct^j * oonsf qn^ntly, she thought she 
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l^Ot&w what Id^ opinion mxMt be on the pre* 
aecfct oedasioQ: dierefote^ slie spoke with 
mof^ than her nsnal ccmfidenee mid enthu- 
sittsxn. Her -elaepeace and her ttbilities 
transported her fadber^ aasd molt ei her mt* 
ditors, yivian amo^ the reaty with aisto- 
oislmnPBrt and ftdfinr^tiDQ : she enjoyed^ at 
this tnonienty what the Fuenchxiall 9in grcmd 
suedss but, i4 the iiiidsl of tile bEozz; of ap* 
plftOM, Viviau obserr ed, that her e^jie turned 
ft^dmgisfljF vpooi Unsdell, iriu> stood silent, 
and with a dbapproging eornvfenanice. 

''Isaasmte jam iirond, Mr. Russell, is 
dtqoleaaied at this instant — * and with me.r-^i 
mnat kaovr why. — Let ns ask him. ^^Do 
tBa^himhere;' 

dbnnifidtately she jftisBB^aigttd Siers^ from 
aU her adoiiressy and, unking room for 
Ittr.RttfiselibeBQide her, widteoL, m she said, 
to hear &om bisa- ses v6tiih. Rns^ll 
wotild have declined speaking, bnt her lady- 
ship appealed earnestly and urgently for 
his i^pjm^n^ i^^ytng^ ^^ Who will speak the 
^th to- me^ if yD«r iiriti not:? On whose 
jiMJlgnmit cmi I pely, if not on yours ? — ^Yon 
direct my hrotber'^ mind to every thing that 
ii^se and good; direct iBihe\: Xamasdesi- 
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rous to do right a^ he can be : and you will 
find me — self-willed and volatile^ as I know 
you think me — you will find me a docile 
pupil. — Then tell me frankly — Did I, just 
now, speak too much, or too warmly? I 
thoT^ght I was .speaking your sentiment^^ 
and that I must be right. — But perhaps it 
was not right for a woman, or so young a 
woman, as I am, to support ftven just opi- 
nions so resolutely^— And yet, is it. a xrrime 
to be young?'— And is the honour oi inain* 
taining. truth to be monopolised by age ? — ^ 
No, surely! — for Mr.Hussell himself has 
not that claim to stand forth, as he so often 
does, in it's defence. — ^And is it unbecoming 
for a woman to do that, which is in itself 
excellent and honourable? Oh, yes! I an- 
ticipate your answer; you like retiring, 
rather than intrepid sense in our sex,-r-I 
r/5Collect the line you once quoted^ 

' Tbierfi is no woman, where there's no reserve/ 

How I wish that I had thbse reserved manner^s, 
of which you approve! — If you think, that 
I ought not to act Calista ; if you thiiik^ that 
I had better not appear on the stage at all, 
only say sol — ^AU I ask is your opinions the 
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advantage of your judgment — And you see^ 
Mr. Vivian, how difficult it is to dbtaiit* 

it! But his friend, probably^ never felt' 

this difficulty!— '* 

With a degree of sober composiirej M^hich 
almost provoked Vivian, Mr. Russell an- 
swered this animated lady* And with a 
sincerity, which, though politely shown,' 
Vivian thought severe and almost cruely 
Russell acknowledged, that her ladyship* 
had anticipated some, but not all of his obr. 
jections- He represented, that she had faikd 
in Jbctoming respect to her mother, in thi|s 
publicly attacking and opposing her opi- 
nions, even supposing them to be ill founded 
— He declared, that, as to the case in dis- 
cussion, he was entirely of lady Gliston- 
bury's opinion, that it would be unfit and 
injurious to a young lady to exhibit herself^ 
even on a private stage, in the character in 
which it had been proposed that lady. Julia 
should appear. He explained, with as 
much delicacy as he could^ the censures 
which a young woman might incur, and the 
dangers to which private theatricals miy 
lead, where the company is so little select 
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Whilst Rdstell spoke, Vivian wasebtirmed 
with the manner in whi^ }adj Jidia Ua- 
traed: fae bought her con&teiiaiice en- 
dbanthigl]^ beftutifnl, alternately softened as 
it was by tlie expression of genuine hemilitj, 
awl racUaikt with douloiir and gratitude. She 
aaade mo reply ; but immediateiy went to her 
mother, and^ la the niost engaging manner^ 
ariviiowledged> that she had been wrong ; and 
ikciaredy diat dM was eonTinced it would be 
Vnproper for her to act the character she had 
proposed. With that cold haughtiness of 
nrieii, the most repulsive to a warm and go- 
9^ous iaind> the nu>ther turned to her 
datighter^ and said^ that, '^ For her part^ she 
had tto faith in sudden conv^sions^ and 
starta of good conduct made little impres-^ 
aion upon her ; that, as far as she was her- 
self concerned^ she foi^ve, as in charity it 
became her^ all theundutiftd insoletice^ widi 
which she had been treated; diat, as to 
the rest> she was glad to find, for lady 
Julia's own sake, tihat she had given up her 
strange, and, as she must say, scandahus 



ihttntioii9. However/* add^d lady Gliston- 
hntji " I an* not so satogiiine, a^ to fcohsider 
tfa^ as any thhig hxA a respite frbin ruin; 
I am not so c^^ulons^ ad to believe in sudden 
tefbrm^tioiis j not- — despicable as you and 
my lord db ihe the honour to think my vtrtr 
derstanding — ain I to be made the dupe of 
a little, deceitful fondling I *' 

Julia withdrew her arms, whieli she had 
thft^#n round her mother ; and miss Striet- 
land, after breaking her netting silk with A 
jerk ^f indignation, observed, that, " for her 
part, she wotidered young ladies should go 
to ca&&uli their brdtiber*i9i tutor, ihstekd of 
itoore suitably, and, perhaps, as competent 
advisers/* Lady Julia, now indignant, 
turned away, and wds \vithdl'awing from 
before the triumvirate, when lady Sarah, 
Vifho had sat, looking even more stiff and 
(ionstrained than usual> suddenly broke 
from her stony stale, and, springing for- 
ward, exclaimed, " Stay, Julia ! — Stay, my 
deffl- sister ! — Oh, miss StHetland ! db my 
sister justice! — When 'Julia is so candid, 
so eager to do rights intercede for her with 
my mother ! ** — 

** First, may I presume to ask''~said 
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. miss StrictLand^ drawing herself up with 
starch malice — " First, may I presume to 
ask, whether Mr. Vivian, upon this occa- 
sion, declined to act Lothario ? "" 

^' Miss Strictland, yon do not do my sister 
justice ! " cried lady Sarah — " miss Strict- 
land you are wrong ! — very wrong ! — — " 

Miss Strictland, for a moment struck 
dumb with astonishment, opening her eyes as 
far as they could open, stared at lady Sarah, 
and, after a pause, exclaimed — 

*' Lady Sarah ! — Iprotest, I never sa^v 
any thing, that sui^rised me so inuch in my 

whole life ! -< Wrong ! — ► very wrong ! — 

I? My lady Glistonbury? ^I trust 

« 

your ladyship ." 

Lady Glistonbury, at this instant, showed, 
by a little involuntary shake of her head, 
that she was inwardly perturbed : lady Sa- 
rah threw herself upon her knees before her 
mother, holding up her joined hands in the 
attitude of prayer. 

*^ Oh, madam 1 — Mother! forgive me, if 

I failed in respect to miss Strictland ! 

But, my sister ! my sister ! '^ 

^' Rise, Sarah, rise ! " — said lady Gliston- 
bury, pulling asunder lady Sarah's suppli- 
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eating hands— =^" that is not a fit attitude ! — 
And you are wrong, very wrong, to fail 
in respect to miss Strictland, my second self, 
Sarah. — Lady Julia Lidhurst, .it is you, 
who are the cause of this — the only failure 
of duty your sister ever was guilty of, to- 
wards me, in the whole course of her life -i- 
I beg of you to withdraw, and leave me hiy 
daughter Sarah.'* 

" At least, I have found a sister, and 
when I most wanted it,'' said lady Julia. 
*^ I always suspected you loved me; but I 
never knew how much, till this moment/' 
added she, turning to embrace her sii^tei^; 
but lady Sarah had now resumed her stony 
appearance, and, standing motionless, re- 
ceived her sister's embrace withodt sign of 
life or feeling — . 

^^ Lady Julia Lidhurst,'* said miss Strict- 
land> — ^^ you humble yourself in vain : < I 
think your mother, my lady Glistonbury , ihs- 
quested of you to leave your sister, lady Sa- 
rah, to us, and to her duty ." > » 

^^ Duty r — repeated lady Julia, her 6yfe9 
flashing indignation — " Is this what ydu 
call duty? — Never will I humble myself 
before you again ■ I vntl leaye^ you -^ I 
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do leave yon — now and f<» eter ' ^ 

DUTY? '* 

She withdrew : — and tbn» was )o9t on^ 
of the fairest occasions of ccHifhming a 
yougand candid mind in prudent and ex- 
cellent dispoeitiMms. After hntnbfing her- 
self> in tain^ before a mother, this poor 
ipon^ lady was now to withstand a father'a 
f^roaches ; and^ after the inexoraMe mis^ 
Strictkuiid^ dfie was to encouitter the exas- 
{)«rated luiss Bateman^ Whether the Gor^ 
^on terronrs of ooe gotemessy or the fary 
pavMom ^f dw otber^ wem most formidable, 
it was difficxilt te decide. Miss^^temaA 
had wrxbben aa epitogue for lady Jolia^ to 
veeite m the character of Calista ^ and, wit& 
the combined irrkability of authoress and 
governess she was enraged at the id<Ki of 
bsr pnpirs: obdiiniirg to repeat these fa- 
toucite lines. Lord GUstonbary cared not 
lor the Uned ;. but^ considering hi) own an^ 
thoTity to ba knpeached by hia daughter's 
resistance^ he- treated his Julim as a traitor 
to^ his cauae, and a rebel tafai»party . It was 
ist vain^ that Mt. Rnseeft endMvonred^ to 
Rsaaon wttkhaa lor&hip : there waa nothing 
hia IficdslBp wndlBSttoodsolittb, or hated so 
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nmcfa^ u ren^n t he l66k^d tipon k^ indeed^ 
M BXL ^A^t m his ift^d^rStaftding, that any 
ctm ifadldd ttik i}f t^^son to hitti ; for he 
eoilsidtred hid tMt, %p6n all dubjects, as lit- 
faHibte^ &i^^ lil^ hi9 iM^hip said to Mr. 

** Sir^ ^ Wh^ft a gehtkman or a Hoblfe- 
TBOsn hai tuad^ itt]p his opiixioni^ what is the 
iifle of reftfioiiifig t^it^ hied, iiAcfe that is only 
saynig, to other words, that yoor reason is 
Fight, and his Wrong, w^icfa is an itusnlt to 
a rational being^s tihderstanding, that no 
iftail of any talent Would willingly re- 
ceive, afid Which^ I conceive, no man of 
afty polittoess watild wittingly oflfer. Be- 
sides that,- really, a fnember of either bbtise,*' 
add^d his lordship, with a Saperdillously^ 
ftteetiond srtrfle, " teally, tt fnember of eithef 
hoase has such a surfeit of debating, ih bis 
06taHtry*S service, that, npoti hotiorar, sif, I 
tfeiric he iiftay, durittg a recess, be afloi^^cd 
ati eik^dxptltm from all argutfients and rek- 
s^^feFtng wlkttd^evef-^triileS eifterittig, sir!^^ 
Yoti, who are a scholar^ tftrderstanrd thtf 
fdrt?^ of Ihkt apdbgy ; and, 4t.all events, I 
WMI We ttry dat^ghter Jfalk, ob^y iti^, atid 
pJayGalidta^meoperfftilo;' ' 
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Rassell had no right to' interfere farther ;- 
hut lady Julia was resolute in deeliiling to 
play Calista ; and Vivian admired the spirit 
and steadiness of her resistance to the 
solicitations and the flattery, With which 
she was assailed by the numerous hangers 
on of the family, and by the amateurs assem- 
bled at Glistonbury. Russell, who knew 
the warmth of her temper, however, dreaded^ 
that she should pass the bounds of propriety 
^n the contest with her father and her go- 
verness ; and he almost repented having 
given . any advice Upon the subject. The 
contest, happily, terminated in lord Glis^ 
tonbury's having a violent fit of the gottt> 
which> as the liev^spapers informed the pub- 
lic, *^ terminated; for the. season, the Christ- 
was hospitalities and theatrical festivities 
at Glistonbury Castle !'* 

WhUst his V>rdship suflfered this fit of 
torture, his daughter Julki attended hiHt 
with so much patience and ajQection, that he 
forgave her for not being williag to be Calis- 
ta I and^ upon his recovery, he ^amounced to 
miss Bateman, that it was his will and plea- 
sure, that his dao^ter Julia should do a$< 
fihe liked on this p<Hatj hut that he desired 
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5t tC^'be tinderstood, that this was no conces- 
sion to lady Glistonbnry^s prejudices^ but an 
^t of his own pure grace. 
' To celebrate his recovery, his lordship 
determined to give a ball ; and miss Bate-' 
man persuaded him to make it d^Jxina/ halL 
In this family, unfortunately, every occur- 
rence, even every proposal of amusement^ 
became a subject of dispute^ and a source of 
^aisery. Lady Glistonbury, as soon as her 
lord announced his intention of giving thia^ 
fancy ball, declined taking the direction of 
an entertainment;^ which approached, she 
i said, too nekr to the nature of a masquerade^ 

ta meet her ideas of propriety. Lord Glis- 
• tonbury laughed, and tried the powers of 
ridicule and wit : — 

[ . " But OB M ioipassiTe ice> the lightitings playM/'' 

t» ^ — ^To reason, also, lord Glistonbury had no\r 

recourse ; and, forgetful of his late al^ura^ 
tion of ifs^ atithonty, complained, that it 
was a very ^strange thing, that it was impos*- 
sible to bring lady Glistonbury ever to listen 
to reascm on any one subject — eww on a 

•^ fcint of taste. The lady's coot obstinacy 

was fully a match for her ldrd*fe petulance r 
to all he could urge^ shp repeated^ that- 
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^^ sach entertainmefttii did nof ittMt faer id^an 
0f propriety/' H«r kd^f^kip^ ladj^ Sarah^ 
and miss Strictland^ Cdftsequetitly declared 
It to be their resolmioA^ ** to appear in tkeir 
own proper characters^ and their own pfiH 
per dresses, and no others/'' 

These three rigid seceders e^^^ted^ alt 
the wofid at GHstonbnry Castle, and withifi 
it's sphere of attraction, were occupied with 
preparations for this balL Miss Bateman 
was qoite in her element, flattered and flaf« 
tering, consulting and consnlted, in the 
midst of novels, plays and poetry, prints^ 
and pictnres, searching for appropriate cha* 
raHers and dresses. This precq>tre^» 
iseemed to think and t^ expect, that othersr 
should deem her office of govefrneiss ttfet^ely 
a subordinate part of her business : she con- 
sidered her having acc^l^d of the superin- 
tendance of the education ^ lady Julia 
lidhnrst, as a prodigioni^ edndescetston od 
her part, andp a deroglktk>n from her raink 
and jnreten^ns isn the literarf and fashk^ik^ 
able world ^ — a peenliwr and sentimeota) fa*^ 
vour to lord GKstOiibifry, erf which hier lord^ 
siuy was bonM, in hodoilr^ to show ham 
sense, by treatisi; hw m ai teember df hial 
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fBmHf, not <m}y with disttingai^hed polite-- 
ne$^ hikt hy d^etrmg to her (fpii^ion in dl 
things, so dJ to pro^e to her ^atkfaction^ 
that she was coMulefred onfy as a friend^ 
and not at ^11 as a gov^ness* ThBd she was 
raised m much i^ove that station in the fa- 
mily^ in whidi die conld be nseM, as gover- 
nei6Se$5 in other hon^es^ have been Sometimes 
depressed below their proper rank. Upon 
this^ as upon all occasions^ miss Bateman 
was the first person to be thought of — her 
character and her dress were the primary 
points to be determined; and they were 
poitf s &£ no easy decision^ shie harmg pro- 
posed for herself no less than five ebarao 
ters — the feir Rosamond — Joan of Are — 
Cleopat^ — Sigismnnda^-^ and Ckx^e. Af^ 
ter minnte consideration of the dressa$^ 
which^ a« « faney 1^11^ were to constitnte 
these eharaetet-s^ iklr Rosamond was re** 
jected^ *^ htcetwse the old EngHs^h dres^ 
xtAkffled np the person too mti<!h; Joan of 
Afe wonld ftad her avMfOur feeonvenient 
for 4kncitig; Cleopatra's ^diadem a»d roy^ 
purple wonld certainly be tmly becomings, 
hnt then, h^ x^^ti lengtti of train was as 
iMdtaiA^iMte ii^ a dMiikJng ^bres^ as Jbati of 
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Arc's armour.*' Between Siglsmunda and 
Circe, miss Bateman's choice long vibrated* 
The Spanish and the Greci^ costume had 
each it's claims on her favour ; for she was 
assured they both became her remarkably^ 
Vivian was admitted to the consultation ; 
he was infonued, that there must be both 
a Circe and a Sigismunda; and that lady 
Julia was to take whichever of the two cha- 
racters miss Bateman declined. Pending 
the deliberation, lady Julia whispered to 
Vivian, 

^^ For merey'^s sake ! contrive, that I may 
not be doomed to be Circe -, for Circe is na 
better than — Calista.** 

Vivian was charmed with her ladyship's 
delicacy find discretion r he immediately de- 
cided her governess^ by pointing out the 
beautiful headdress of Flaxman's Circe, 
and observing, that miss Bateman's hair 
(which was a wig) might easily be arrsoiged, 
so as to produce the same e&ct. Lady Ju-^ 
lia rewarded Vivian for this able and suc- 
cessful manoeuvre, by one of her sweetest 
smiles* Her smiles had now powerfiil in- 
fiuence over his heart. He rebelled against 
Rasseir$ advice to take more time to con- 
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sidei* how far his character was suitcid to 
hers : he was cons^ious^ indeed, that it 
wotdd be more prudent to wait a little 
longer, before he i^hould declare his passion^ 
a^ lady Julia was so very young and enthu* 
siastic, and as her education had been so ill , 
managed;, but he argued, that the wors^ 
her education, and the more imprudent the 
people about her, the greater was her merit 
in conducting herself . with , discretion, agd 
in trying to restrain her natural enthusiasm. 
Russell acknowledged this, and gave all due 
praise to lady Julia; yet still, he represented^ 
that Vivian had been acquainted with her sq 
short a time, that he could not be a compe^ 
tent judge of her temper and disposition, 
even if his judgment were cool ; but it wa? 
evident, that his passions were now engage^l 
warmly in her favour. All that Russell 
urged for delay, so far operated, how;ever, 
upon Vivian, that he adopted a half mear 
sure, and determined to try what chance he 
might have of pleasing her before he should 
either declare his love to her ladyship, or 
make his proposal to her father* A favour- 
able opportunity soon occurred. On the 
day appointed for the fancy ball, the young 
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k>Fd Lidhiir«t^ Wllo "miR to hb Taaei^d^ tite 
taken ill of a fevmlill coiil][»lahit ; he ^fts of 
a rery weakly coastitation) a&4 his IVi^lftds 
irere much alarmed by hk frequent kidi^>o- 
iitioiH. His )physidani3 6rdered qtdet ; he 
Wai confined to his own apartment ; $lWA 
another Tancred was of conrse to be sought 
for : Vivian ventnred to ofier to a^anme the 
character ; and his manner^ when he ipad^ 
this proposal to his fair SigiBmimda, thot^k 
it Wa^ intended to be merely polite and g4l'» 
lant^ was to much agitated^ that she how, 
for the first time^ seemed to perceive th^ 
State of his heiirt. Golduting high^ hef^ 
ladyiihip 2insweted> With hesitation ilnnsuri 
to her, " that she believed -^ she fancied -^ 
that is, she understood frmti het brbth^t* *^ 
that he had deputed Mr. Rtislell to repr^ 
sent Tancred in his place/' 

Vivian was not displeased by tliis answer ; 
the change of colour, and Evident eih"- 
b&rrassment, appeared to him favotif^bte 
ottien^ ; and he thought, that, whether the 
embarrassment arose from nnwillingness to 
let any man but her brother's tutor, a maft 
domesticated in the fiimily, appear as het 
Tancred, or whether she was afrtdd of of* 
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^dteg Mr. Rcisft«ll) by dbMgtn^ Ae «^ 
nAgemeat b^ brother b^d mftde ; i» ^Hmr 
€9Lsty Yivktu fe)t r^dj^^ th^dugb ft mum i^ 
byve^ to li({)f)rav« 0( bi$ mistr^il^'s n^^tiv^. 
As to the i^st» be was eeitaki, that RtMell 
would deeli&e the pun iii»fi%n^ hiiA ; Md^ 
HiS Vivian expected, Riiss<$U caiEie^ ki A i^w 
mintites, to resign bis preten^ioi^;. or^ ratbi^r^ 
to state, tbat, tbougb Lidbutdt had propoiised 
it, he had never thought erf accepting the 
honour ; and that he should, in all ^irobft^ 
faility, not appear at the ball^ bocanse be W^ 
anxious to stay, as much as possible, with 
lord Lidhnrst, whose indisposition in- 
creased, instead of abated. Lord Glistoii- 
fanry, after this explanation, eam^ in high 
spirits, and, with much satisfaction in bis 
countenance and manner, said he was happy 
to hear, that his Sigismnnda was to have 
Mr. Vivian for her Tancred. So far> all 
was prosperous to our heroes bopts. 

But, when he saw lady Julia again, which 
was not till dinner time, he perceived an un- 
fiivourable alteration in her manner — not 
the timidity or embarrassment of a girl, 
who is uncertain whether she is or h not 
pleased^ or whether she should or should 
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not appear to be pleased^ by the firat ap- 
proaches of a new lover — but there was in 
her manner a decided hanghtiness^ and as 
unusual air of displeasure and reserve. 
Though he sat beside her^ and though^ in 
general^ h^r delightful conversation had 
been addressed either to him or Mr. Russell^ 
they were now both deprived of this ho- 
nour ; whatever she said, and all she said, 
was unlike herself, was directed to persons 
opposite to her, even to the led captain, the 
lawyer, and the family parasites, whose 
existence she commonly seemed to forget. 
She ate as well as spoke in a hurried man- 
ner, and as if in defiance of her feelings. 
Whilst the courses were changing, she 
turned towards Mr. Vivian; and, after a 
rapid examining glance at his countenance,^ 
she said, in a low voice — • ^* You must think 
me, Mn Vivian, very unreasonable and 
whimsical — but I have given up all 
thoughts of being Sigismunda — Will you 
oblige me so far as not to appear in the 
dress of Tancrcd to night } — You will thus^ 
spare me all farther difficulty. — You knaw 
my mother and sister have declared their 
determination not to wear any fancy dress ; 
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and, though my father is anxious that I 
should, I believe it may be best, that I 
should, in this instance, follow my own 

judgment. '" May 1 expect that you will 

oblige me ? " 

Vivian declared his entire submission to 
her ladyship's judgment *: and he now was 
delighted to be able to forgive her for all 
seeming caprice ; because he thought he saw 
an amiable motive for her conduct — the 
wish not to displease her mother, and not 
to excite the jealousy of her sister. 

Th^ hour when the ball was to commence 
arrived ; the room filled with company ; and 
Vivian, who flattered himself with the plea* 
sure of dancing / all night with lady Julia, 
as the price of his prompt obedience, looked 
round the room, in search of his expected 
partiler; but he searched in vain. He 
looked to the door at every new entrance — 
no lady Jtdia appeared. Circe, indeed, was 
«yery where to be seen ^d heard, and an 
uglier Circe never touched this Earth ; but 
she looked happily confident in the power 
of her charms. Whilst she was intent upon 
fascinating Vivian, he was impatiently wait- 
ing for a moment's intermission of her volu- 
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bilitf » itktt b€ ml^t mk what bad beconm 
of kdf J^Ua, 

'^ Lady Julia ^ — She^s aome^here in &e 
rooiiix 1 suppMe. — Oh I rio^ I remeBiber^ 
she told me she would go and ^it a quarter 
of an hoor with her brptiier. She wUl soon 
make her appearance^ I 6U|)poae ; bat I am 
sa angry with her, £^ difiappoioting n» all^ 

and you in particular, by chai^jlig l>er miiwl 
about Sigisjoownda ! — Such a capital Tanked 
as you would have «aade I and nom yon am 
no character at all !* But then, yoii are aiUy 
on a par with certain ladies. Comiort your- 
self with the greait Pope'd (I fear, too tcue,) 
reflection, tfaa^ -~ 

*'MoA women have ne characters at all/'' 

* ■ 

Mias^ Bateina^'$ €iye glanced im^eMly, 
as she spo^e, upta l^ibdy OUsftonbnry-s tein^ 
who. pas^ by at tbis^ sastant^ aSi wilbhdut 
fancy dresfi^ea. Viyiai^ shocked . hf this ill 
brecdwg toward^ the mistnetssc «f ^ home* 
oieired his arm tvup^dietely to ktdy <i)iaton^ 
bury, and conducted hi^, "wil^ lady Sarah 
and naiss Strictlandv to tfa^r proper places^ 
whisrib havhig seated themselves, eaeh iif 
th^ s^ne attitpde prucisely, they looked 
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sta44 t^ sp?Bk ^ £9w words to h^yi Gti^toiai^ 
hwej, aad wa^ JQ.st gw^f ^w^]i^ wbeii h« 
ladydi^ a^dredsli^ 1h<& u^^ mo^ ihm 
her us^ina) focop^lky:, s«id -^ 

" ftfe. Yi^ia^Ry I ^^ kn^ i^t adopted tW 
fa^^ioA 4^ th^ cfejf ;, ^xk^, ag fce is the oxily 
gent^x^an pr^ijsie^ty wliose fancy dresii does 
n^ ^Q^aiip^ hjta ei^g^ to s(H«e ]^^airt|»er 
'eq^aJ^ jfii9H<|il^4 I cannot b«t wish that TOy 
da^gl^m^ lady ^^^^ shoujld^ if $he dancier 
at aU^ tio i^gb^ 4^n^ wk^ q* gi^ntl^iBai^ in 

Vimmi, tl»t i2^U^ i||)P9f fi^ Qowipelled 
to a^k tli^J^wMr of JMy S$r£^4 hmd'^ bat 
be flattered himself^ that, after thef 6)?^ 
duAC^^ T^ afepuWr hay^; ^tjfi W^. d»ty^ asd 

t^^t bfr sbpiil4 bfe aife Wbef»ty by /th^ tjioe 
Jiijj». ^toijdit. «^Q hfcr tp^)€3ftrftnce. B«it^ 
to 14$ gr^^. dJ^apgiQttitjD^t;^ Mk. Ra$9di^ 
who< €m^ i^Jn^t a9i'b0 hd^ ftolshisd the 
first Uir0 dttiOe^f hiiQtm^ him^ th^ lad^ 
J^lii^^ wm 4^i^^rmimdL ntit to appear at 

the ball, but to stay wilSfc her broifcher, 
wiiQ wistli^d fpr hec :coftipaixy. So poor 
Ymmf fwn4 bteistif di¥>iQ^d ta be lady 
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Sarah's partner for the remainder of the 
night. It happened, that/ as he was hand- 
ing her ladyship to snpper, in passing 
through an antich amber, where some of the 
nieighbonrs, of inferior rank, had been per- 
mitted to assemble, to see tke show, he 
hfeard' one farmer's wife say to another, 
^' Who heas that there, that' ^ handing of 
lady Sarah ? '* -^ They were detailed a little 
by the crowd, so that he had time to hear 
the whole answer. — " Don't you know ? '* 
was the answer. " Hiat there gentleman 
is Mr. Vivian, of the new castle, that is to 
be married to her directly, and that's what 
he's come here for; for they've been engaged 
to one another ever since the time o' the 
election." 

This speech distnrfjed our hero's cdind 
considerably,; for it awakened a train of 
reflectioirg, which he had wilfully left dor- 
mant. Will it, can it be believed; that, 
after all his friend Russell's exhortations, 
after his own wise resolutions, he had never 
yet made any of those explanatory sp^ches 
he had intended ? . 

. " Positively," said he to himself, " this 
report shall not prevail foiir and twenty 
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hours longer. I will propose for lady J[|ilia 
Lidhurst before I sleep. Russell, to be 
sure, advises me not to be precipitate — to 
take more time to study her disposition ; 
but I am acquainted with her sufficiently ; '* 
(he should have said, I am in love with her 
sufficiently ,) " and really now, I am bound 
in honour immediately to declare myself — 
it is the best possible way of putting a stop 
to a report, which ^Yi\l be ultimately in- 
jurious to lady Sarah Lidhurst.'* 

Thus Vivian made his past irresolution 
an excuse for his preseni precipitation, flat- 
tering himself, as men often dp^ when they 
are yielding to the impulse of their passions, 
that they are submitting to the dictates of 
reason. — At six oVlock in the morning the 
company dispersed. Lord Glistonbury and 
Vivian were the last in the bail-room. His 
Lordship began somo raillery upon our 
hero*s having declined appearing as Tancred, 
and upon his having devoted himself all 
night to lady Sarah. Vivian sei^d the 
moment to explain his real feelings ; and he 
made his proposal for lady Julia. It was 
received with warm approbation by the 
father, who said, he had always predicted 

VOL. V. M 
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that. Julia "would be his favourite ; and who 
seemed to rejoice the more in this proposal, 
l)ecause he knew, that it iv^oald disappoint 
and mortify lady Glistonlitiry. — The inte- 
i*estsof his hatred seemed, in^ksed, to occupy 
his lottlahip more than flie interests of Vi- 
viaa's love; but politeness threw a decent reil 
over ^these feelings, and, after saying all thart 
GOttld be expect^ of the satisfaction it nmst 
be 'to a father, to see his daughter anited 
to a man of Mr. Vivian's family, foituae, 
takn4$, atid great r«6pectability ; and after 
havipg giveii, incickintally and parentfa^ti- 
Gall^, hid'opiftions, not only concernixig ma* 
tidmi>ny, biit Cotkcernii^ all other affairs a£ 
human life, hse wished his future spn-^in-laur 
a vei^' ^ood -night, and left him to repose. 
But no rest cdilld Vivian tai» — he wailed 
Tv^ith iii^patieni[;e, that made every hour appear 
at least two, for the time when be was again 
to meet lady Julia. He «aw "her at break- 
fast ; but he perceived;, by her countenance, 
that iSbeas yet knew, nothing of his pro- 
posal. Afteir breakfast, loi^d Glistonlmry 
said., ^* Cqme With itie, my little Julia! it is 
a long time since Fve had a walk and a 
talk with you/* His lordship paced up and 
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^own the terrace, talking earnestly with her, 
for some time : he then went on to some 
labourers, who were cutting down a tree at 
the farthest end of the avenue. Vivian 
hastened out to meet lady Julia, who, after 
standing deep in thought for some mo- 
jnehts, seemed xeturmng towaf ds ihe castle. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



^^ Perhaps, Mr. Vivian,** said lady Jnlia^ 
*^ I ought, at this instant, to pretend to be 
ignorant of the honour you have done me ; 
and perhaps I ought to wait in form, and 
affect pretty surprise, at hearing from you, 
what I have just learned from my father. 
But I am little skilled in coquetry ; I dis- 
dain all female affectation, though I trust I 
am not deficient in maidenly modesty, when 
that is not incompatible with what I deem a 
higher virtue — sincerity. Now and ever, 
frankness is, and shall be, my only policy. 
The confidence I am about to repose in you, 
sir, is the strongest proof of my esteem, and 
of the gratitude I feel for your attachment. 
— My heart is no longer in my power to 
bestow. It is, young as I am, I dare to 
pronounce the words, irrevocably fixed upon 
one, who will do honour to my choice. 

Your proposal was made to my father 

Why was it not made to me ? Men — 
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all men but one • — treat women as puppets^ 
and then wonder that they axe not rational 
creatures ! — ^ Forgive me this too just re- 
proach. — But, as I was going to say, your 
proposal has thrown me into great diffi*- 
culties — the greater,; because my father 
warmly approvesTof it. I have a strong affec- 
tion for him ; and, perhaps, a year or tAVO' 
ago> I should, in the ignorance in which I 
was dogmatically brought up, have thought 
it my duty to submit implicitly to parental 
.authority, and to receive a husband, from 
the hands of a father, without consulting: 
either my own heart oi" my own judgment. 
But, since my mind has been more en- 
lightened, and has opened to higher views 
of the dijgnity of my sex, and higher hopes 
of happineas, my ideas of dutyTiave altered ; 
and, 1 trust, I have suflScient courafi:e to 
support my own idea of the rights of my 
sex, and my own firm conviction of what is 
just and becoming." 

Vivian was again going to say something ;* 
but, whether against or in favour of the 
rights of the sex, he had not clearly decided, 
when her ladyship saved him the trouble, 
by proceeding with the train of her ideas. 
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^' Mf sincerity^ toMra^ds- mf fatb^ wHfi 
perhaps^ cost me dear; but I Qsa>nfK rt^pcooLt 
of, it. As soon as I knew tb& stat^.of my 
Qw^ heart — which was iM>t till very lajt^y^ 
^—. which wa& Bpt, iade^^.tiU yo« ga^^me 
Ks^B to think ypu.s^i^u^ly liked m^r-r 
I c^aly. tQld my faiheff dl I l|Dew <>f my 
Qwn heart, — r- Would y w» beKeve it ? -rr 
I 'dm sure 1 ^qu14< W>^» uutess I had ^ei^ 
imd f^ it, — my firther^ ^ who>. yo» kziow^ 
ftrofcs$e». the moat lihe^f^ opimon^ possible.;, 
lay father, whoj in co^yersatioiij. is •All 
for h>¥^ a|>d th^ world w^U lost:;' myr 
ffi^her, who l^t mi^s Bateuptai^ pu^ th^ 
IJeilois^ in^a mf, liaads, . was a,sjbowshf^; 
ihx^cl^e^, indigi^f^t^. art his own daugh|t:er** 
<anfe6sioUj^ i ^oul^l. sa^y^ as^ertipit^. of he9 
preference of a; m$iv of high is^it, wha 
wants only the adva^fiitagp^, if they be advasiT 
tages^ of rank ac^ fqrtnn^. My father waa 
loore astonished, iporesbocke^^ n^i^ iodig^ 
nant, than I can describe to you — quit^fOUt- 
rag<^ous, a,t the firstlu«to£iny;thiiiking:of a'ny^ 
thing, in short, but a smtabh esta6ii$kmmi9. 
an establisbn^eut that should strengthen hist 
political counexions, and do honour, in the^ 
eyes of the fashionable worlds to his fa^ 
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YOtirite daughter;— *-01t! the nan?ow-miuded . 
aelfisfariess^ this coldness of hesir^ti, the< ap^di}^ ! 
-^ — ^Bnt of my father kt iiie not sajra disre- 
apectftil, an unkind wofd-— he lorres- me"-*- 
I wisb I could esteem hwxi as I did — I 
thought him superior to vulgar prejucKceS'. 
— Would! not yon have thought so from hfe 
cahyersatidn ? — He it was who first en?- 
lsu*ged my mind. Would to Heaven! that 
be. bad never taken me from my mother s 
atrict YigUtoice, from ' the bliss of igno^ 
rahce/ m which I wtis brcRight up^ unless 
I am to be allowed ta use my understanding, 
to jBtdbiv the diptaiie^ o£ m^s hearty and to 
enjoy the liberty: of a fireebovn^ ralioiiail 
laceatnre ! — 1— ^ ** 

Lady Julia, as she tiirned her eyes up tn 
Heavien/ looked at least a beautiful creature. 

^^ Mr. Vivian/' continued she, ** may I 
hope, that now, when youmust be convinced 
of the inefficacy of any attempt, either to 
win or to control my affections, you wfllhave 
the generosity to spare me all unnecessary 
contest with my father ? If I am driven to 
oppose my father's commands^ and to reject 
the offer of an estabHshment, of a. con- 
nexion^ which is every thing he desires 
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for me^ it will> ivithont being of any advan- 
tage to yoQ^ increase my difficulties. It 
most render him more averse from the only 
union, that can make his daughter happy ; 
and it may ruin the fortunes of the 

first, in my opinion, of human beings. I leave 
it to you, >vho have,'* continued lady Julia, 
smiling, ^^ so much more practice in these 
things than I have, to devise some means 
of withdrawing your suit. — I will request 
another favour from you — and let my willing- 
ness to be obliged by you convince yon, that 
I appreciate your character — I request, 
that you will not only keep secret-all that I 
have said to you ; but that, if accident, or 
your own penetration, should hereafter dis- 
cover to you the object of my affection, you 
will refrain from making any use of that 
discovery to my disadvantage. — You see 
how entirely I have thrown myself on your 
honour and generosity.'' 

Vivian assured her, that the appeal was 
pon^erfiil with him ; and that, by mastering 
his own passions, and sacrificing his feelings 
to hers, he would endeavour to show his 
strong desire to secure, at all events, her 
happiness. 
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^ I expected this generosity from you, 
Mr, Vivian/' said lady Julia ; ** and I am 
glad to find that I was not mistaken. You 
are not like some pretended lovers, who^ 
begin to hate, and attempt to injure, the mo- 
ment they are disappointed,, or the moment 
their vanity is wounded; This is one ex- 
ample more added to my own experience^ 
which: convinces me, that tnie love is pure 
from vanity — I was a very vain, childish 
creature^ till love- cured rSe of vanity, and 
of a thousand faults and foibles. How it 
expands, exalts3 ennobles the mind ! Happy 
or miserable, in^ my future life, I have at 
least felt this ^unreproved pleasure!*" 

^' Charming woman!'* exclaimed Vivian,. 
** may you neverj as I db^ feel the pain of 
disappointed affection!^** 

^* You are truly generous, Mr. Vivian, to 
listen to me with indulgence, to wish for my 
happiness, whilst I hav« been wounding 
your feeUngs. But, without any impeach- 
ment of your sincerity,, or yet of your sen- 
sibility, let me say, that yours will be only a 
transient disappointment; Your acquaint*- 
ance with me is^ but of yesterday, and the 
slight impression made on your mind wilt 

M 5^ 
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soou lie effaced ; but^ upaa my i^ind^ tbcre 
bas be«a time to grave a deep, a first, cha- 
racter y of love^th^ uev^r, ^vbil^t memory 

holds her seatji ca» he erased. i believe,'* 

^aid Jnlia, cfaiecking beirself, whilst a. sad- 
den Uush overspread her c(»in.teDaAce^ — '^ I 
au]k ajfr^i^. I h^y^ said toq much, tooiunch 
fox: a iKom^u. The, fault of my character^ 
I know, I h(\ve been told, i^ the want oF 
whslt is. called RESEavB."" 

Blushing still more deeply, a^^ she pro- 
noaac^d the^e lafst words, the colour darting^ 
up to her temples^ spreading over her neck, 
and making it's way to the very tips of her 
fingers — "Now I have done wcws^," cried 
she, covering her face with her hands. — 
But, the next momieut, resuming, or trying^ 
to resume, her self-possession, she said^ — " It 
is time that I slmuld retire, now that I have 
revealed my whole heart to you. It has, 
perhaps, been in^rudently opened, but for 
that your generosity, sir, is to blame. Hud 
you shown mpre selfishness, I should^^ast 
suredly have . exerted more . prudence, m,d 
h^ve treated you with less confidence^'' 

Lady Julia quitted him, and Vivian re* 
m^inqd in a species o£ am^ise, from, wluch 
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Im could not immediately reccrv^en Her 
frankaess^ her magnaxiimity^ her enthud- 
stM^c sensibility^ Her eloquent beauty^. had 
all tcgetb^ exalted to the highest eestaty hie 
lirre and admiration. Then he walked 
about beating his breast in despair at the 
thought of her affections being irrecbveraMj 
engaged -— ne»t quarreHed with: the bold^ 
ncsfi- of the confession, the assertion of her 
love— then decided, that, with all her shin* 
ing qualities and noble dispositioi^^^ she was 
not exacdy the woman a man should de*^ 
sire for a wife* There was something too 
rash, too romantic aliout hen There was 
in her character, as she herself had i$aid^ 
and as Russell had remarked, too littfe re-^ 
serve. Something like jealousy and distrust 
of his ftiend arose in Vivian's mind — 
'^ What!'* said»he to himself, " ajad isRus*^ 
sell my rival ? a»d has he been all this time 
in; secret my rival ? Is it possible, that 
Russdl ibas^been pra^etising: upon the. aifec-^ 
tions^of tbi&inoocent, young ereaturet — ^con- 
fided to htm> too ? All this time, whilst 
he has beea cautioning met against her 
cbamis, beseeching me not to propose foir 
lier. precipif^ely, is- it. possible, that he 
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wanted only to get, to keep the start of me ? 
— No — impossible ! utterly impossible ! If 
all the circamstances, all the evidence npon 
Earth conspired, I would not believe it." 

Resolved not to do injustice, even in his 
inmost soul, to his friend, our hero repelled 
all suspicion of Russell, by reflecting on his 
long and tried integrity, and on the wanntb 
and fidelity of his friendship. In this tem^ 
per, he was crossing the castle yard to go to. 
RusselFs gipartment, when he was met and 
stopped by one of the domesticated friends 
of the family, Mr. Mainwaring, the young 
lawyer : he was in the confidence of lord 
Glistonbury ; and, proud to shaw it, he let 
Mr. Vivian know, that he was apprised o£' 
the proposal, that bad been made, and con- 
gratulated him, and all the parties con- 
eemedj on the prospect of such an agreeable 
connexion. Vivian was quite unprepared 
to speak to any one, much, less to a lawyer^, 
upon this subject ; he had not even thought, 
of the means of obeying lady Julia, by with- 
drawing his suit ; therefore, with a mixture 
of vexation ancl embarrassment in his man*^ 
ner, he answered in commonplace phrases^ 
meant to convey no precise meanings and 
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endeavoured to disengage Bimself from his 
con^panion :: but the Ikwyer^ who had 
fastened upon him^ knking his arm. in Vi- 
vian's^ ccmtinued to* walk him^up and down^. 
under the great gateway, jsaying^ that he 
had a word, or? two^ of: importance for his 
private ear; This man had^ taken much: 
pains ta insinuate himself into Vivian's fa- 
vour^ by ihe most obsequious and officious 
attentions i. thought his flattery had at first" 
been disgusting^ yet, by pei'severing in his ' 
show of ciii^ility, he had at length inclined^ 
Vivian^ to. think,, that he was too harsh ia 
hiis first judgment, and to believe, that,- 
" after ally Mainwaring was a good) friendly, 
fellow,, though: his manner, was against 
himi!" 

Mr. Mainwaring^, with: many professions 
of regard: for Vivian, and with: sundry pre* 
misihgS) titiat he hazardedi himself by the^ 
communication 9. took the liberty of hinting,, 
that he- g.ues8ed,. from Mr . Vivian's manner* 
this morning, thatobstacles had arisen^on the 
part of a young lady,, who shouldbe name- 
less ; and he should; make bold toradd, that; 
in his private- opinion, the said obstacles* 
would never be removed, whilst a certaiw 

r 
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person remained in tlie easde^ and wliiiftt 
the young lady alludedr to was. allowed to 
spend so much of her time studying: wit^ 
her brother when well, or nursing him 
when sick* Mr. Mainwaiing declared, that 
he was perfectly astonished at. lord Glisk 
tonbnry*s blindness or imf^odence in keying 
this person in. the bouse after the faints, his 
hwdship had received, and after all the 
proofs^ that must or may have fallen within 
his cognizance, of the arts of seductioii that 
had lieen employed. Here Vivian inter- 
rupted Mr. Mainwaring, ta beg^ that he 
would not keep Um longer in. suspense by 
inuendoes, but that he^ would name dis- 
tinctly the object of his suspicion«». This, 
however, Mr. Mainwaring begged to be ex« 
cused from doing: he would only sh^e 
his head^ and smile, and leave people ta 
their own sagacity and penetration. Vivian, 
warmly answered^ that, if Mr. Mainwaring 
meant Mr. Russell, be^ was well assui%d^ 
that Mr. Mmnwaring was utterly mistaken 
in attributing to him any but the most ho- 
naui?able conduct. 

Mr. Mainwarii^ smiled, and shook bi» 
head-^smiled^gain^ and sighed^ and hoped 
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Mjr. Viyii^fn, vfm ri^t, and. ob3erved, th^t 
time would show ; and that^ at all events 
her tni$^ Mr- ^^iyil^li woiald ke^p pro- 
fcmndiy secret: th^ Iw^t, whicb his friends 
^si^ had^ iiHlisereetly perhaps^ hazarded.. 

Scai-cely had Mr^ MMnwaring retired^ 
wli^H captain^ Fickeripg met a^d s^i^ed 
npeiQ Viyia% . led tp th^: same subject^ a^d 
gaare sknilar hiiits^ tha^ Russell was the - 
happy riyal^ wJiip had secjretly made lum^ 
self master of lady Julia's h^art. Vivia% 
tliough much astonished^ finding that these 
gentlenaiet^ agreed in tlieir disco veries^ or 
their suspicions^ still defended his friend 
RXL^sell, and. strongly protested,, that he 
would be responsible for his honour witb^ 
his life, if it were necesisary. The captain 
shrugged his sl;K>uld^rs, S0,id it w^as none of 
his bu&iness, that> a^ Mr, Viyiain foo/r it up 
so warmly^ he should let it drop ; for it 
was by qo means his intention, to get into a 
(piarrejl with Mr, Vivian^ for whom he. had. 
a particular regard. This said j with all the 
frankness: of a. soldier^ captain I^ickering 
withdrew, addli^ a^ the clergyman passed 
a$ this instant — "There's a man^ wha 
QouldtelLyou mm^^ tbim. any of us, if \\s> 
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would ; but, snug's the word with Wick- 

sted /' 

Vivian, in great anxiety and much curi- 
osity, appealed to Mr. Wicksted : he pro- 
tested, that he knew nothings suspected no- 
thing, at least could venture to say nothing;: 
for tllese were very delicate family matters, 
and every gentleman^ should), on these occa* 
sions, make it a principle to see with his 
own eyes. — Gradually, however, Mr. Wick- 
sted let out his opinion, and' implied infi^ 
nitely more than captain Pickering or Mr.. 
Mainwaring had asserted. Vivian stilL 
maintained^ ih' the warmest terms, that it 
was impossibk hisfriend Russell- should' be 
to blame; Mr; Wicksted simply pronounced I 
the word Jriend with a peculiar emphasis^, 
and, with an incredulous smile, left him to> 
his reflections^ Those reflections were pain*- 
ful; for, though he defended Russell from) 
the attacks of others^ yet he had not suffi^ 
cient firmness of mind completely to resist 
the suggestions of suspicion* and jealousy^ s 
particularly when they had* been* corrobo- 
rated by so many concurring testimonies. 
He had no longer the courage to go im- 
mediately to Jlussell^ to tell him, of his pro* 
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^sal for lady Jtdia^ of to speak to him of 
any of his secret feelings ; but, turning 
away from the staircase, that led to his 
friend's apartment, he determined to ob- 
serve Russell with his own eyes before he 
should decide upon the truth or falsehood 
of the accusations, which had been brought 
against him. Alas ! Vivian was no longer 
in a condition to observe with his own eyes ; 
his imagination was so perturbed, that he 
could neither see nor hear any thing, as it 
Te9,lly was. When he next saw Russell and 
lady Julia together, he wondered at his 
blindness in not having sooner perceived 
their mutual attachment : notwithstanding 
that lady Julia had now the strongest mo- 
tives to suppress every indication of her 
passion, symptoms of it broke out conti- 
nually, the more violent, perhaps, from her 
endeavours to conceal them. He knew, 
that she was passionately in love with Rus* 
sel ; and that Russell should not have per- 
ceived what every other man, even every in- 
different spectator, had discovered, appeared 
inci^edible. Russell's cahn manner and en^- 
tire self-possession sometimes provoked Vi* 
vian^ and sometimes quelled his suspicions^;. 
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aometimes be looked upon this ealnmess ae 
the extreme of art^ sometimes as^ a prooT 
uf innocence, which conid not be counter*- 
ieit. At one moment, he was so much 
struck with Russell's friendly countenance, 
that, quite ashamed of his suspicions^ he 
was upon the point of speaking openly to 
him; hot, unfortunately, these intentions 
were frustrated by some slight obstacle^ 
At length, miss Strictland, who had lateljr 
been very courteous ta Mr. Vivian^ took an 
opportunity of drawing him into one of the 
recessed windows; where, with- infifnito 
difficulty in Ivinging^ herself to speafe on . 
SAich a subject, after inconceivable bridlings 
of the head^ and eontdrtiQfDs of every muscle 
ff her^neck^ she insinuated to>him her fears^ 
thati my lord Gfistonbury^ G<>nfidence bad 
been very ill placed in lord Lidhurst's tutor;, 
she was aware, that Mr. Russell had the^ 
honour of Mr. Viyian\s> friendiship, bi|t no- 
thing, could prevent her from speakings 
where she Mt it to be so' much her duty ; 
and that, as, from the unfortunate cireni&- 
stances in the family, she had no longer 
any influence over lady Julia Lidhurst, nor 
any. chance of being l^istened to, on such a 
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sul^QQt^ wiib. patfence by lordiGIi^^tonbisrf^ 
$|i^ t|i9iigl)t tbf b^st'^cp^rse she oould take 
wsk^: tp apply, to Mr. liasseirs. friend, wb«^ 
inight,.po^ibly5.by bis iifktpvfpxef^c^f preveujfc 
tb^ utter di^graqe and rain of ope brancbof 
a poble famUy. 

Miss ^trictland^ iq all sbe said^ binted 
B|Qt at Viyiaji's attacbment to lady Julia^ 
and gave bim no reason to believe, that she 
"viraS: fipprised of bis. haying proposed for 
l^r Ifidiyship : . she spoke with mueb moderar 
tipn and candour ; aitributed all lady Jolia's 
e^onrs to the iinprudence of her new- gor 
v^erfiess^ mi$s: Qaten^f^ ; andmissStrictland 
v^w showed a dosifp not, tQ m9k^9 bnt. t& 
prevent miscl^i^ ; eyen the eirpna»)ociitlonf 
and stiii^^s of her habitual prudery, did 
not^ on thisr occasioQ, .. seem unseasonable : 
therefore, wh^t she suggested. m^de a great 
impression on Vivian*. He still, however^ 
defended Rqssell, and assured: miss Strict* 
laijidi^.thati from th4> long experience he had 
himself had of his friend's honour, he was 
convinced, ths^t no temptation could shake 
his integrity, Mis$' Strictland had formed 
her opinion on this point, she saidi and it 
wQi^d be yexj^ tQ ar^e against it. Every 
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new assertion ; the belief of each new per- 
son^ who spoke to him on the subject ; the 
combination^ the coincidence of aU their 
opinions; wronght his mind to such a 
height of jealousy, that he was now ab- 
solutely incsqpable of using his reason. He 
went in search of Russell, but m na fit 
mood to speak to him as he ought. He 
looked for him in his own, in lord Lid- 
hursf s c^artment, in every sitting room in^ 
the castle ; but Mr. Russell was not to be 
found : at last lady Sarah's maKl, who heard 
him inquiring for Mr. Russell .from the 
servants, told him^ ^^ she fancied,., that,, if he 
took the trouble to go to the west walk, he 
might find Mr. Russell, as that was a fa- 
vourite walk of his.!' Vivian hurried thi- 
ther, with a secret expectation of finding 
lady Julia with him — tber^, they botb 
were, in earnest conversation : as he ap- 
proached, the trees concealed him from 
view ; and Vivian heard his own name re* 

peated 

^^ Stop!" cried he, advancing^ — '^Let 
me not overhear your secrets — I am not a 
traitor to my friends ! " 
, As he spoke, his eyes fixed with an ex^ 
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pression of concentrated rage npoa Russell. 
Terrified, by Vivian's sudden and strange 
appearduce and address, and still more by 
the fierce look he cast on Russell, lady 
Julia started, and uttered a faint scream* 
With astonishment, but without losing his 
sdf-command, Russell advanced towards 
Vivian, saying, " You are out of your senses, 

my dear friend ! 1 will not listen to you 

in your present humour, — ^Take a turn or 
two with me to cool yourself. — ^The anger 
of a friend should always be allowed three 
minutes grace, at least"— added Russell, 
smiling, and endeavouring to draw Vivian 
away: but Vivian stood immovable; Rus- 
sell's calmness, instead of bringing him to 
his senses, only increased his anger ; to his 
distempered imagination this coolness seemed 
perfidious dissimulation. 

** You cannot deceive me longer, Mr. 
Russell, by all your art ! " cried he. " Though 
I am the last to open my eyes, I have opened 
them. Why did you pretend to be my 
counsellor and friend, when you were my 
rival? — when you knew that you were a 

successful rival? ^Yes — start and affect 

astonishment I Yes — look, if you can, with 
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innoemt Mtpti^e npoB thatlady!— Say, that 
you have not betrayed her father*s confi- 
dence! — say, that yon have hot practised 
upon her unguarded heart! — say, that you 
do not know, that ^e loves you to distrac- 
tion! ^^ 

"Ohi Mr. Vivian, what hate 70U done!" 
dried lady Julia;* — she could say no more, 
but fell senseless on the ground. — Vivian^« 
anger Vras at once s^j^bered by this tslight. 

*^'What have 1 done!'' repeated he, as 
they raised her from the ground. ^' Wretch! 
dishonourable villain that I am! I havi6 
betrayed her iBecret. — Bilt I thought every 

body knew it! Is it possible, that you 

did not know it, Russell V* 

Russell made no reply, but ran to the 
river, which was nea^ theih, fbt some water 
— ^Vivian was incapeible of aii^rding any as- 
dstance, or even df iforming a dfetinct idea. 
As soon as lady Julia returned to her 
senses, Russ^U withdrew; Vivian threw 
himself oh his knees beibre her, and said 
something about the violence of his passion 
-—his sorrow — ^^and her forgivenessi — *— 
'^ Mr. Vivian," said lady Julia, turning 
to him with a mixture of despair and dig- 
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nity in ber manner, *Mo not kneel to me; do 
not make use of any commonplace phrases 
•^ I cannot, at this moment, forgive yon — 
Yoft have done me an irreparable injni^y. 1 
confided a -secret to yon- — a secret, known 
toTK> hnmstn being but my father and your- 
self — you have revealed it, and to whom? 

^ Sooner would 'I -have had it proclaimed 

to the whole world, than to — ■— -; for 
Wha^ 18 the opinion of the whole world to 

ine, conjpared to -his ! ^Sunk, lost, pei> 

li^ape, in his esteem!"' Sir, yoaihave done 

me, indeed, an irremediable injury !-^^ I 
tjTusted to your honour — your discretion — 
«nd you have betrayed, sacrificed me ^.** 

" Vile suspicions ! *' cried Vivian, striking 
his forehead—*^ flow could I listen to them 
for a moment!*' 

^ Suspicions of M r. Russell ! ^' cried Julia, 
with ti lodk of high indignation — -'^ Suspi- 
cions of your nobleminded friend! — ^What 
wickedness! or what wead^ness!'^ 

** Weakness t — miserable Weakness! — ithe 
sudden^&ct of jealousy ; and could you know, 
lady Julia, by what means, by what arts, my 
mind was woi&ed up to this insanity !«-^ — '* 
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'* I canoot listen to this now, Mn Vivian," 
interrapted lady Julia — '^ my thoughts can- 
not fix upon such things, I cannot go back 
to the past — What is done, cannot be un- 
done — ^What has been said, cannot be un- 
said. ^You cannot recal your words — 

they were heard — they were understood. — - 
I beg you to leave me, sir, that I may have 
leisure to think — if possible, to consider 
what yet remains for me to do. — I have no 
friend — none, none willing or capable of 
advising me ! — I begged of you to leave me. 
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Vivian could not, ajt this moment, decide, 
whether he ought or ought not to tell lady 
Julia, that her secret was known, or at least 
suspected, by many individuals of the family. 

*' There's a servant on the terrace, who 
seems to be looking for us, said Vivian ; I 
had something of consequence to say — but 
this man .'' 

^^ My lady, miss Bateman desired me to 
let you know, my lady, that there is the lady 
Playdels, and the colonel, and sir James, in 
the drawing'-room, just come ; — and she 
begs, my lady, you will be pleased to come 
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to them; for mias Bateman's itraitisg for 
you, my Jady^ to repeat the verses, she bid 
me $4y, my lady." 

^^ Go to them, Mr. Vkiaa ; I canao<l go.** 

" My lady," persisted the footman, *' »y 
lord himself h^^d yon to come ; and he 
smd all thei "gentlemea lurve been losing for 
y<m every where.'* 

^^ Returm to my father, diai, and «ay thsrt 
I am coming intimediatety ^,^ 

^^ Forced into company I ** thongbt lady 
Jkdia, as ah^ walked slowly towards the 
bouse ; ^^ compelled to appear eaim and 
gay, when my heart is — ^— Wfcut a life of 
dissimulation! How unworthy of xae, 
formed, as I was once prpnonAcod to be, 
fer every thing, <fthat is good and great t^ — 
But I JBBi no longer mistiness of myself —nor 
soul left hut for one object. — Why did I 

not better goard my hearth Nof — 

rattier, why can { iM»t foHww it*sr ^ctates, 
and ait once avow and jusi^ify it's choice?" 

Vixiian interrupted lady JuM^'« reverie Jby 
pointing oot to her, as they passed a^ong 
die terrace, a group 4rf |ieadff, in one of the 
back windows of the castle, thut seemed to be 
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watching them very earnestly. Miss Strict- 
land's face was foremost ; half her body was 
out of the window ; and, as she drew back, 
they heard her say — " It is not he! — It is 
not he 1 " — ^As they passed another front of 
the castle, another party seemed to be upon 
the watch at a staircase window; — the 
lawyer, the captain, the clergyman*s heads^ 
appeared for a moment, and vanished. 

*^ They seem all to be upon the watch for 
us,*' said Vivian. 

, ^^ Meannes*!" cried lady Julia. *^ To 
watch, or to be watched, I know not which 
is most degrading. — But I cannot think 

they are watching us ." 

" My dear lady Julia ! — yet let me call 
you dear this once — my hopes are gone ! — 
even for your forgiveness, I have no right 
to hop^ '. — but let , me do you one piece of 
service — let me put your open temper on 
it's guard. You flatter yourself, that the 
secret you confided to me is not known to 
any body living but to your father — 1 have 
reason to believe, that it is suspected, if not 
positively known, by several other persons 
in this castle — '• — ." 
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*^ Impossible !- 
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'^ I am certain, too certain, of what I 
say— — ;' 

Lady Julia made a sudden stop; and, 
after a pause, exclaimed — 
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Then farewel hope ! and with hope, farewel fear! "' 



^^ My lady, my lord sent me again; 
for my lord's very impatient for yon, my 
lady," said the same footman, returning. 
Lord Glistonbury met them in the hall. — 
/^ Why, Julia ! where have you been all this 
time ?" He began in an imperious tone; but, 
seeing Mr. Vivian, his brow grew smooth 
and his voice good humoured instantly. — 
^^Ha!~So! So!-Hey! well!— All right! 
all right! — Good girl! Good girl! — Time 
for every thing — Hey ! Mr. Vivian ? — ' Que 
la solitude est charmante!' as Voltaire says. 
—Beg pardon for sending for you ; but in- 
temiption, you know, prevents tetes-a-tetes, 
on the stage, from growing tiresome ; and 
the stage, they say, holds the mirror up to 
nature — But there's no nature now left to 
liold the mirror up to — except in a few odd 

instances, as in my Julia, here ! 'Where 

so fast, my blushing darling ? ." 

N 2 
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^^ I thought you wished, sir, tfh«t I ^rhould 
go to lady Playdel and sir James ." 

" Ay, ay, I sent for you to repeat tbiwe 
rfiarming verses for them, that I catMnot 
clearly remember. — Go Tip! Clottp! — ^We*fl 
follow you ! — We have a word or two to say 
about something — that's nothing to you,** 

Lord Glistonbury kept Vivian for a foil 
hour in a state of considerable embarrass- 
tnewt, talking to him erf lady Julia, implying, 
that she was favourably disposed towards 
him ; but that she had a little pride, that 
might make herafleet the contrary, at first. 
»— Then came a disc|uisit!on on pride, wkh 
tjuotations and commonplaces ; — Ifcen a 
eulogium, by his lordship, on his lordship's 
own knmvledge of the human heart, and 
more especially of that ^ moving toy-shop,** 
the female heart ; — then anecdotes illustra*- 
tive, comprising the gallant^ries of Airty 
years, in variouB Ttmks of Kfe, wi'Si suitable 
nbon-mot^f «md erai5eBishments ; — ttien a 
little French sentiment, by way lof moral, 
with some philosophical axioms, to show, 
that, though be hod led such a gay life, 
he had been a deep thinker, and that, tiKmgh 
nobody could have thought, that he had 
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had tiioe for readings bis genius had snp- 
plied him, be could uot hijaiseli really tell 
baw, with what other people, with the stady 
of years, could not master : -^ all wblcb, 
Viviaa was compelled to hear, whilst he 
was the whole time impatient to get away, 
that he might search for Mr. Russell^ with, 
whom he was anxious to have an explana- 
tion. But at last, when lord Glistonbury 
set him free, he was not nearer to his object 
— Mr. Russell, he found upon inquiry, had 
not returned to the castle, nor did he return 
to dinner ; he sent word, that he was en- 
gaged-to dine with a party of gentlemen, at 
a literary club, in a country town nine miles 
distant. Vivian spent the greatest part of 
the evening in lord Lidhurst's apartment, 
expecting Russell's return ; but it grew so 
late, that lord Lidhurst, who was still indis- 
posed, went to bed: and when Vivian 
quitted his lordship, he met Russell's ser- 
vant in the gallery, who said his master had 
been come in an hour ago — " But, sir,'* 
added the man, *^ my master won't let you 
see him, I am sure ; for he would not let me 
in, and he said, that, if you asked for him, I 
wa3 to answer, that he could not see ypu to 
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night.*' — Vivian knocked^ in vain, at Rns- 
Sell's door ; he could not gain admission ; so 
he went reluctantly to hed, determined to 
rise very early, that he might see his friend 
as soon as possible, obtain his forgiveness 
for the past, and ask his advice for the 
future. 
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CHAPTER X. 



Suspense, cariosity, love, jealonsy, remorse; 
any one of which is enough to keep a person 
awake all night, by turns agitated poor 
Vivian so violently, that, for several hours, 
he could not close his eyes ; but, at last, 
when quite exhausted, he fell into a pro- 
found sleep. The first image, that came 
before his mind, when he awoke in the 
morning, was that of lady Julia ; his next 
recollection was of Russell — 

"Is Mr. Russell up yet ? " said Vivian to 
bis servant, who was bringing in hisf boots. 
** Up, sir ! Oh yes, hours ago ! — he was 
ofatdayl^reak!" 

^^ Off ! " cried Vivian, starting up in his 
bed ; " Off ! — Where is be gone ? '* 

" I can't say, sir — Yes, indeed, sir, I 
heard Mr. Russell's man say, that his master 
was going post to the north, « to spme old 
uncle, that was taken ill, which he heard 
about at dinner, from some of those gentle- 
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men where he dined yesterday ; bat I can^t 
say positively. But here*^ a letter he left 
for you with me.** 

/'A letter ! ~ Gitb it me f -« Why didn't 
you give it me sooner ? ** 

^' Why really, sir, you lay so sound, I 
dida*t care to wdken you, especially a$ you 
were so angry with me for wakening you 
tbe ether morning ; and I Wat up so late 
myself, too, huBt night.** 

'^ Leave me now ; Til ring when I want 
yon — .** 

^ To C. ViviAK, Esq. 

^' I would not see yon, after what pnssed 
*^ yesterday, because I feared, that I should 
" not speak to you with temper. — Lest yo« 
^^ flhonld misinterpret any thing I have for* 
merly said, I must now solemnly assure 
yon, that I never had the slightest suspi- 
cion of the tseciiet yon revealed to me, till 
^ the moment when it was betrayed by 
" your indiscretion. — Still { can scarcely 
'^ credit ^hat appears to me so improbable ; 
** but, even under this uncertainty, I think 
'' it my duty to leave this family. Had the 
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^^ slightest idea of what you ^suggested eTet 
^^ crossed my imagination^ I should then 
^^ have acted as I do now. I say this, not 
*^ to justify myself, but to convince you, that 
^^ what I formerly hinted about reserve of 
^* manners and prudence was merely a g^* 
" nerul reflection. * 

*^ For my own part, I seem to act 
^* HEROICALLY ; but I must disclaim thai 
^^ applause, to which I am not entitled. All 
^^ powerful ' 08 the temptation must appear 
'^ to you, dangerous as it must have been, 
*^ in other circumstances, to me, I can- 
not claim any merit for resisting it's in* 
fliience. My safety I owe neither to my 
own prudence nor fortitude. 1 will be still 
more explicit. Lest I should leave any 
^^ doubts, re«pecting my feelings and senti- 
^^ meuts, which might be injurious to the 
happiness of one, for whose happiness I 
am most earnestly and gratefully anxious, 
I must now, Vivian, impart to you a se- 
cret, which you are at liberty to confide 
^^ where and when you think necessary — ^ 
'^ my heart is, and has long been, en- 
^^ gaged. Whilst you were attached to miss 
^* Sidney, I endeavoured to subdue my love 

v5 
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^^ for her ; aud every symptom of it was, I 
" hope and believe, suppressed. This de- 
^^ claxation cannot now give you any pain ; 
^ except so far as it may, perhaps, excite in 
your mind some remorse, for having un- 
warrantably, unworthily, and weakly, suf- 
" fered yourself to feel suspicions of a true 
** friend. Well as I know the infirmity of 
" your character, and willing as I have al- 
^^ ways been to make allowance for a faulty 
which I thought time and experience 
would correct, I was not prepared for this 
" last stroke ; I never thought your weak- 
^^ ness of mind would have shown itself in 
" suspicion of your best, your long-tried 
** friend. — Biit I am at last convinced, that 
" your mind is not strong enough for con- 
** fidence aud friendship. I pity, but I see, 
** that I can no longer serve ; and 1 feel, 
•^ that I can no longer esteem you. Fare- 
** wel ! Vivian. — May you find a friend, 
^^ who will supply to you the place of 

" H. Russell.** 

« 

Vivian knew Russell's character too well 
f o flatter himself, that the latter part of this 
letter was written in anger, that would 
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quickly subside ; from the tone of .the letter 
he felt, that Russell was deeply offended. 
In the whole course of his life, he had de-* 
pended on RusselVs friendsliip, as a solid 
blessing, of which he could never be de- 
prived by any change of circumstances — by 
any possible chance in human affairs ; and 
now, to have lost such a friend by his own 
folly, by his own weakness, was a misfor- 
tune, of which he could hardly believe the 
reality. At the same moment, too, he 
learned how nobly Russell had behaved to-^ 
wards him in the most trying situation in 
which the human heart can be placed. 
Russell's love for Selina Sidney Vivian had 
never till this instant suspected. " What 
force, what command of mind! — What 
magnanimity ! — What a generous friend he 

has ever been to me ! — and I " 

Poor Vivian, always sinning and always 
penitent, was so much absorbed by sorrow, 
for the loss of RusselFs friendship, that he 
could not, for dome time, think even of the 
interests of his love, or consider the advan- 
tage, which he might derive from the absence 
of his rival, and from that rival's explicit de- 
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claratton^ that his afFectious were irrevocably 
engaged. By degrees, these ideas rose 
clearly to Vivian's view ; his hopes revived. 
Lady Julia woiild see the absolute impossi- 
bility of RusselPs returning, or of his ac- 
cepting her affection ; her good sense, her 
pride, would in time snfodne this hopeless 
passion ; and Vivian was generous enough, 
or sufficiently in love, to feel, that the vdue 
of her heart wcmld not be diminished, but 
rather increased, in his opinion, by the sen* 
sibility she had shown to the talents and 
virtues of his friend. — His Jriend^ Viviaa 
ventured now to call him ; for, with the 
hopes of love, the hopes of friendship rose. 
" All may yet be well ! " said he to hifia^ 
self. ^^ Russell will forgive me, when he 
hears how I was worked upon by those pa- 
rasites and prudish busybodies, who infused 
their vile suspicions into my mind ; — weak 
as it is, I will never allow, that it is incapa-- 
ble of C(Mifiden(» or of friendship. — No I 
Russell will retract that harsh sentence. 
When he is happy, as, I am sure, I ardently 
hope he will be, in Selina's love, he wili 
restore me to his favour. — Without bis 
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friendsfaip^ I conid not be satisfied with my- 
self^ or happy in the fnll accomplishment 
of all my other fondest hopes.'* 

By the time that hope had thus revived 
and renovated our heroes soul ; by the time, 
that his views of things had totally changed, 
and that the colour of his future destiny had 
turned from black to white — from all 
gloom, to all sunshine ; the minute hand of 
the clock had moved with unfeeling regu- 
larity, or, in plain, unmeasured prose, it was 
now eleven o'clodi, and three times Vivian 
had been warned, that breakfast was ready. 
— When he entered the room, the first 
thing he heard, as usual, was miss Bateman's 
voice, who was declaiming upon some sen- 
timental point, all in ^^ the high sublime of 
deep absurd.** — Vivian, little interested in 
this display, and joining neither in the open 
flattery nor in the secret ridicule, with which 
the gentlemen wits and amateurs listened to 
the Rosamunda, looked round for lady 
Julia. — '^ She breakfasts in her own room, 
this rooming,'* whispered lord Glistonbury, 
before Vivian had even pronounced her lady- 
6hip*s name. 
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*^ So ! *' said Mr. Pickering, " we have 
lost Mr. Russell this morning ! " 

'* Yes,'* said lord Glistonbury, " he was 
forced to hurry away to the north, I find, 
to an old sick uncle." 

'' Lord Lidhurst, Fm afraid, will break 
his heart for want of him," cried the lawyer, 
in a tone, that might pass either for earnest 
or irony, according to the fancy of the in- 
terpreter. 

" Lord Lidhurst, did you say ? " cried the 

captain " Are you sure you meant lord 

Lidhurst ? I don't apprehend, that a young 
nobleman ever broke his heart (ifter his 
tutor. But I was going to remark " 

What farther the captain was going to 
remark can never be known to the world ; 
for lord Glistonbury so startled him by the 
loud, and rather angry tone, in which he 
called for the cream, which stood with the 
captain, that all his few ideas were put to 
flight. Mr. Pickering, who noticed lord 
Glistonbury's displeasure, now resumed the 
conversation about Mr. Russell in a new 
tone ; and >the lawyer and he joined in a 
eulogy upon that gentleman. Lord Gliston- 
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bury said not a word^ but looked embar- 
rassed. Miss Strictland cleared her throat 
several times, and looked infinitely more 
rigid and mysterious than usual. Lady 
Glistonbury and lady Sarah^ ditto — ditto. 
Almost every body, except such visitors as 
were strangers at the castle, perceived, that 
there was something extraordinary going 
on in the family ; and the gloom and con- 
straint spread so, that, towards the close of 
breakfast, nothing was uttered by prudent 
people, but awkward sentences about the 
weather-^ the wind — and the likelihood 
of there being a mail from the continent. 
Still, through all this, regardless and un- 
knowing of it all, the Rosamunda talked on, 
happily abstracted, egotistically secured from 
the pains of sympathy, or of curiosity, by 
the all-sufficient power of vanity. Even 
her patron, lord Glistonbury, was at last 
provoked and disgusted. He was heard, 
under his breath, to pronounce a contemptu- 
ous Pshaw / and, as he rose from the break- 
fast table, he whispered to Vivian — 

^^ There's a woman, now, who thinksof no- 
thing living but herself! — All talkie talkie I 
— I begin to be weary of her. Gentle- 
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men,"" contiuued his lordship, ^^ IVe letters 

to write this morning. You'll ride — 

you U walk — you're for the billiard-room, I 

snppose. Mr. Vivian, I shall find you 

in my study, I hope, an hour hence ; buty 
first, I have a little business to settle—-—.** 
With evident embarrassment, lord Gliston- 
bury retired. Lady Glistonbury, lady Sarah, 
and miss Strictland, each sighed, then> with 
locd^s of intelligence, rose and retired. The 
company separated soon afterwards, and 
went to ride, to walk, or to the billiard-* 
room, and Vivian to the study, to wait there 
for lord Glistonbury, and to meditate upon 
what might be the nature of his lordship's 
business. As Vivian crossed the gaUery, 
the door of lady Glistonbury's dressing-* 
room opened, and was shut again instanta- 
neously by miss Strictland ; but not before 
he saw lady Julia kneeling at her father's 
feet, whilst lady Glistonbury and lady Sarah 
were standing, like statues, on each side of 
his lordship. Vivian waited a fall hour 
afterwards, in tedious suspense in the study. 
At last, he heard doors open and footateps, 
and he judged that the family council had 
broken up ; he laid down a book^ of which he 
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had read the saine page over six iixhtB, 
wkbout a»y one of the words k coii^ 
tained baving conveyed a single idea ta 
his mind* Lord Gfifttonburj came 'm,xnlh 
papers and parchments in his hands; 

" Mr. Vitiaa, I am afraid ycm have becaa 
waiting ^ me-^I have a thousand par- 
dons tat ask-^I really coukl not cotne any 
sooner-— I wished to speak t6 you — - Wob't 
you ait down ? — We had better sit down 
quietly— There *s no sort of hurry— ^—•.'* 

His lordships howerer, seemed to be ia 
great agitariou pf spirits ; and Viviaff was 
eonvinced^ that his mind must be i 
ia an extraordinary maimer, because he 
not, as was his usual practice, digress t& 
fifty impertinent episodes before he came to 
the point. He only blew fais nose sundry 
times ; and then at onoe said — 

'^ I wish to speak to yon, Mr. Vivian, 
about the proposal you did me the hoaonr 
to make for my daughter Julia. Mr. Main*^. 
waring, my lawyer, tells nie, that you put 
your rent roll and these papers into his 
hands. Every thing very handsome on 
your part — But difficulties have occurred 
on ours — very extraordinary difficulties — 
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Julia, I understand^ has hinted to yon, [sir, 

the nature of those difficulties Oh ! Mr. 

Vivian," said lord Glistonbury, Suddenly 
quitting the constrained Toice in which he 
spoke, and giving way to his natural feel- 
ings — " You are a man of honour and 
feeling, and a father may trust you! — 
Here's my girl ! — a charming girl she is ; 
hut knowing nothing of the world, self- 
willed, romantic, open hearted, imprudent 
beyond conception — Do not listen to any 
of the foolish things she says to you. — 
You are a man of sense ; you love her ; and 
you are every way «uited to her — it is the 
first wish of my heart, I tell you frankly, to 
see her your wife — Then do not let her 
childish folly persuade you, that her aflfec- 
tions are engaged — don't listen to any such 
stuff — We all know what the first loves of 
a girl of sixteen must be — But it's our 

fault my fault, my fault, since they 

will have it so 1 care not whose fault 

it is ; but we have had very improper people 
about her — very I — very ! — But all may 
be well yet, if you, sir, will be steady, and 
save her, save her from herself — I would 
farther suggest .'* 
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Lord Glistonbury was going on, probably^ 
to have weakened, by amplification, the ef- 
fect of what he had said, when lady Julia 
entered the room ; and, advancing with 
dignified determination of manner said — 

" I have your commands, father, that I 
should see Mr. Vivian again — I obey .'* 

^^ That is right — that is my darling Ju- 
lia ; I always knew she would justify iny 
high opinion of her.'' Lord Glistonbury at- 
tempted to draw her towards him, fondly ; 
but, with an unaltered manner, that seemed 
as if she suppressed strong emotion, she an- 
swered — 

- '^ I ]^o not deserve your caresses, father ; 
do not oppress me with praise, that I can- 
not merit I wish to speak to Mr. Vi- 
vian without control, and without wit- 
ness." 

Lord Glistonbury rose ; and, growing red, 
and almost inarticulate with anger, ex- 
claimed — 

^^ Remember, Julia! Remember, lady 
Julia Lidhurst I that, if you say what you 
said you would say, and what I said you 
should not say — I — lord Gh'stonbury, your 
father — I, as well as all the rest of your fa- 
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mil j^ ntterly ditchttm sod cast yoa off for 

eter I ^Yott*ll be a thing withont fortnm 

-—without friends — wkhoiit a name — ^with* 
out a being in the world — ladj Jnlia Lid* 
hwst!" 

^ I am well aware of that^** replied lady 
jyia, ^owiBg qnke pale, yet witbost 
chaining the determinatiQa of her connte- 
nance, or abating any thing from the dig 
Bity of her maimer — '^ I am well aware^ 
duit, on what I am about to do, depends 
my having, or my ceasing from this monuent 
to have, fortnne, friends, and a father .'* 

Lord Glistonbury stood still for a mo- 
ment, &dxkg his eyes upon her, 9H if he 
would hare read her 9oal ; bat, without 
seeking to elude his inquiry, her counte- 
nance seemed to offer itaelf to his penetrft* 
tion. 

'' By Heaven I there is no understanding 
this girl!'' cried his lordship. '' Mr. Vi- 
vian, I trust her to your honour — to your 
knowledge of the world-:- to your good 
tense ; — in short, sir, to your love and co«t«* 
•tsincy/' 

^' And I, sw,"-said lady Julia, tnrning to 
Vivian, after her father had left the room. 
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and lookiag at Vivian^ so as to stop hkn 
short as he approached, and to disconcert 
him in the cofNfi)enceme»t of a pa9sioiiate 
speech — "And I, too, sir, trust to your 
iioBour, Whilst i deprecate your loye. — Ina- 
prudent as I was, ia the ftrst confidence I 
reposed in you, aatid much as I h%:ve suf- 
fei^ by your rashness, I now stand deter* 
termined to reveal to you another, yet more 
ifnportant, yet more huBiuiiating secret — 
Yon owe me no gratitude, sir! — I am com- 
pelled, by the circumstances in which i am 
placed, either to deceive or totrmt you. I 
must either become your wife, and deceive 
you most treacherously ; or I must trust 
you entirely, and tell you why it would be 
shameful, that I should become your wi&^^ 
shameful to me and to you." 

^ To me! — Impossible!" cried Viviafl, 
bursting into nome passionate expressions of 
love and admiration. 

*^ Listen to me, sir ; and do not make me 
any of the^e rash professions, of which yoa 
wm:»oon repent. Youtlunk you are speaking 
to the same lady Julia, you saw yesterday -— 
No ! — you are speaking to a very different 
person — A few hours have made a terrible 
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change. — You see before you, sir, one, 
who has been, till this day, the darling and 
pride of her father ; who has lived in the 
lap of luxury ; who has been flattered, ad- 
mired, by almost all who approached her ; 
who had fortune, and rank, and fair 
prospects in life ; and youth, and spirits, 
and all the pride of prosperity ; who had, I 
believe, good dispositions, perhaps sonde ta- 
lents, and, I may say, a generous heart; 

who might have been but that is all 

<n'er — no naatter what she might have 
been — she is 



* A tale for ev'ry prating sbe/- 



Fallen! — fallen! — fallen under the feet of 
those, who worshipped her ! — fallen below 

the contempt of the contemptible! 

Worse! — worse! — fallen in her own opi- 
nion — never to rise again ." 

Lady Julia's voice failed, and she was 
forced to pause. She sunk upon a seat, 
and hid her face — for some moments she 
neither saw nor heard ; but at last, raising 
her head, she perceived Vivian. 

" You are in amazement, sir! — and I 
see you pity me, — but let me beg of you to 
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restrain your feelings — my own are as 
much as I can bear. Oh ! that I could re- 
cal a few hours of my existence ! — But I 
have not yet been able to tell you what has 
passed-^ My father, my friends, wish to 
conceal it from you : but, whatever I have 
done, however low I have sunk, I will not 
deceive, or be an accomplice in deceit. 
From my own lips you shall hear all. This 
morning, at day-break, not being able to 
sleep, and having some suspicion, that Mr. 
Russell would leave the castle^ I rose, and, 
whilst I was dressing, I heard the tramp- 
ling of horses in the court. I looked out of 
my window, and saw Mr. RusselFs man 
saddling his master's horse. 1 heard Mr. 
Russell, a moment afterwards, order the 
servant to take the horses to the great gate, 
on the north road, and wait for him there, 
as he intended to walk through the park. 
I thought these were the last words I should 
ever hear him speak — Love took possession 
of me — I stole softly down the little stair- 
case, that leads from my turret to one of the 
back doors, and got out of the castle, as I 
thought, unobserved : I hurried on, and 
waited in the great oak wood, through 
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which I knew Mr. Itu^mfi iitonid pMfl — 

When I saw him coming nearer smd nearer 

to me, I wonld have gi^en the world to 

have been in my own ro^m agaijci — I hid 

myself among the trees — Yet^ when he 

walked on in reverie^ witbont noticing me, 

taking me, probably, for one of the servants, 

I conkl not bear to think, that dus was the 

last moment I shonld ever see him, and I 

exdaimed — I know not wh«t — But i 

know, that, at the sound of my voiee, Mr. 

Risssell started, and, never oan I forget ^e 

look Spare me the rest 1 No ! -^ I 

win not spare myself -I ofl^ed my 

heart, my hai>d, — and tbey were re- 
jected! In my madness, I tdid him, 

I regarded neither wealth, nor rank, nor 
friends, n^r — — That I woidd ra-rtier live 
with him, in obsenrity, tbam be "the greatest 

princess upon Earth 1 said ^is and 

more — and 1 was rejected And, even 

at this moment, instead of tfee vindictrre 
passions, which are said to fiH the soul of a 
woman scorned, I feel admiration for yonr 
ndble friend ; I have not done him justice ; 
1 cannot repeat his words, or describe his 
manner. He persuaded — by his eloquence, - 
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compelled nie to return to this castle. He 
took from me all hope ; he destroyed, hy 
one word, all my illusions — he told me> 
that he loves another. He has left me 
to despair — to disgrace ; and yet^ I love, 
esteem, and admire him, above all human 
beings ! — Admire one, who despises me ! — 
Is it possible? — I know not — but it i» 

go. -I have mora to tell you, sir! — 

As I returned to the castle, I was watched 
by miss Strictland. How she knew all that 
bad passed, I cannot divine ; ])erhaps it was 
by means of some spy, who followed me, and 
whom I did not perceive ; for 1 neither saw 
nor heard any thing but my passion. Miss 
Strictland communicated her discovery im- 
mediately to my father. I have been these 
last two hours before a family tribunal. — 
My mother, with a coldness a thousaml 
times worse than my poor fathers rage, 
says, that I have only accomplished . her 
prophecies ; that she always knew and told 
my father, that I should be a disgrace to my 
family. — But, no reproaches are equal to 
my own ; I stand self-condemned — I fe^l 
like one awakened from a dream.— A few 
words ! — a single look from Mr. Russell t — 

VOL. V. » 
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tlOHr tlidy-h^yte d}tered aS my vk^^^ all my 

^ngbt&! — TVo hours' refltetioa -': Twa 

hoar!^ j did I say ? — whote yearsr— a whole ex- 
ij^tence — ^bave passed to me ia the' last two 
bo«TS-^I am a diflfeceat creatore. — ^B^titist 
too- laite — too- late ! — Self-esteem is gone !^^ 
happiness is over> for me, in thii wo^ld ! — '** 

'^ Happixiess over for yon!^ exclaimed' 
Vitiai^, ia a tope expfes^ive. oi the deep^ior 
terest he felt for lady JvlMa. — ^Self»««tecaa. 
gene !-^Ne ! Is^y Jbalift ; did liot bl^me your- 
self so'severely foF whiyt ha» passed ! — Blame 
tlie cireuw^taiices^ ia which/ yoii haive beeai 
pjla.<^d ; btawe^ the neglect^ the pjerv^^y of 
c^thefs ; . abo^^r all) hlame me — blame my^ 
fiolly— mv' m^<lI)ea6 ; yoor seciset never wotild: 
have been knowtr^ if I had net-*-^ — •" 

" I tb^f^. yo«i/' interrtipted lady Julia, 
msing from, hier seat ; ^* hu* bo cotusiQlaticol 
can be? of aaay avail. ■ It neither consoles 
nor. jii^tifies iiae^, tluit others, have heea^ tf> 

Pei'njit B90B^ af least/' purswd: Vivia©::^ 
toi speiik of my own sentiments for one 
iPdOQiQnt. Fepoait me, to say, lady Julia?^ 
^at the co«6deBce, witii. which you have 
just honoured Bae> iij$tead: of -dimixiisMog^ 
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vsj aettaecliitieM, ha^ 90 raised my atdcntiratioii 
fiwr yooT candour add magrianifliify, tbat lio' 
obstacks shall vftiiquish my constancy. — I 

> 

will wait respectftrlly, and, if I can, pati- 
eody, tfll time- shall have effitced from your 
iBind these paitifal iffipresiions ; I shall 
ncdtfaer a&k nor a;Gcept of th^ ittterfereiice or 
ififlbteee of ybm* fd^h«r, or of any of your 
friends ; I shaU rely solely oil the operation 
o£ your awn excellent nn^rsfanding ; and 
shalib hope for my revPa^d from your nobk 
heart;' 

" You do not think it possible" — said lady 
Jtdia; looking at Vivian MdtH dignified deter- 
miaaltion-^" You db not think it possible, 
afiberall that has parsed', after all that I have 
told yon, that I could so im degrade myself ot 
yon, as^^ to entertain any thoughts of becom- 
ing your wife ? I spoke toyoti, as 1 have<ione, 
sir, i» the first plaiee, to save you from the 
misery of a vain attachment — I know what 
that is ; I therefore wish to prevent other*? 
fxonK feeling it. But I had another motive^ 
which regarded' myself more than you. I 
confess I wished that Mr. Russeirs friend 
should not utterly despise me— should not 
. think of me merely as a romantic, silly, per- 

02 



bapa forward girl. It has beeu my misfor- 
tune^ that the very desire I felt to improve 
myself; the best dispositions of my heart; 
the perception of what was excellent ; the 
enthusiasm for all that was wise and good^ 
from the circumstances in which I was 
placed^ and from the errours of my educa- 
tion, operated against me — decided and ac- 
celerated my ruin Ruiii? — Yes! is it 

not ruin for a young woman, like me, of a no* 
ble family, of high hopes — ^beloved, respected 

as I was 1 cannot bear to think of it. 

Farewel ! Mr. Vivian. You will not see 

me again. — I shall obtain permission to 
retire, to live with a relation in a distant 
part of the country ; where I shall no more 
be seen or heard of. My fortune will, I 

hope, be of use to my sister. ^My poor 

father ! — I pity him ; he loves me : he loses 
his daughter for ever ; worse than loses her ! 

^My mother, too — I pity her ! for, though 

she does not love me, she will suffer for me ; 
she will suffer more even than my father, 
by the disgrace that would be brought upon 
my family, if ever the secret should be pub- 
licly known r-My brother !^--Oh ! my be- 
loved brother! he knows nothing yet of all 
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;lhis ! — But why do I grieve you with my 
agony of mind? Forget that lady Julia 
Lidhurst ever existed! — I wish you that 
happiness^ which I can never enjoy — I wish 
you may deserve and win a heart capable 
of feeling real love ! — ^Adieu 1 '* 
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CHAPTER XI M XII. 



Convinced that all farther pursuit of 
lady Julia Lidhurst would be vain, that it 
could tend only to increase her difficulties 
and his mollification, Vivian saw, that the 
best thing he could possibly do was to leave 
Glistonbury. Thus he should relieve th« 
whole family from the embarrassment of his 
presence; and, by immediate change of 
scene and of occupation, he had the best 
chance of recovering from his own disappoint- 
ment. If lady Julia was to quit the castle, 
he could have no inducement to stay; if 
her ladyship remained, his continuing in 
her society would be still more dangerous 
to his happiness. Besides, he felt offended 
with lord Glistonbury, who evidently had 
wished to conceal from him the truth ; and, 
without considering what was just or ho- 
nourable, had endeavoured to secure, at all 
events, an establishment for his daughter, 
and a connexion for his family. To the 
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weight of these reascms mtis^t be fidrfed a 
idesii^ to sec Mr. Rnssiell, and to effect a re^ 
conciliation with .him. ITte acciimulitted 
force of all these motives had power to .over* 
come Viviati*s habitual indecision; his set- 
vant was surprised by an order to havt 
«very thing ready for his journey to town 
immediately. Whilst bis man prepared to 
obey, or at least to meditate upon the causfe 
ef thfs umisually decided order, our hero 
ffent in qttest of lord Glistonbury, to pay his 
compliments to his lordship previous to his 
departure . Kis lordship was in his diatugh- 
tor Jtilia's dresgrng-rooin, and couM not 
ht seen : but presently hre cante to Vivian, 
in great hurry and distress of mind. 

"A sad stroke upon us, Mr. Vivian! — a 
sad stroke upon us all !^--but most upon me ; 

for she was the child of my expectations 

I hear she has told you every thing — You, 

also, have been very ill used Never was 

astonishment equal to mine, wh'en I heard 
miss Strictland's stoty 1 need not cau- 
tion you, Mr. Vivian, as to secresy ; you are a 
man of honour, and you see the peace of 
our whole family is at stake — ^The girl ig 
going to a relation of ours in Devonshire. 
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Shan^t stay here — shan*t stay here- 



Disgrace to my family She who was my 

pride — and, after all, says she will never 

marry; Very well! — very well! 1 

shall never see her again, that I am deter^ 

mined upon. 1 told her, that, if she did 

not hehave with common sense and pro* 
priety, in her last interview with you, 1 
would give her up — and so I will, and so I 

do The whole is lady Glistonbury's 

fault — She never managed her rightly, 

w^ieu she was a child ^Oh ! I should put 

you on your guard in one particular — miss 
Bateman knows nothing of what has hap- 
pened — I wish miss Strictland knew as 
little — I hate her. — ^What business had she 
to play the spy upon my daughter ? — She 
docs well to be a prude, for she is as ugly 
as sin. — But we are in her power. — She is 
to go to morrow with Julia to Devonshire. — 
It will make a quarrel between me and miss 
Bateman^ — no matter for tliat ; for now, the 
sooner we get rid of that Rosamunda, too, 
the better — She talks me dead, and will let 
•no one talk but herself. — And, between you 
and me, all this could not have happened, if 
she had looked after her charge properly. — 
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Not but what I think miss Strictland waai 
still less fit to guide a girl of Julia's genius 
and disposition. — All was done wrong at 
first, and I always said so to lady Gliston- 

bury. But, if the secret can be kept — 

and that depends on you, my dear friend — 
after six months' or a twelvemonth's rustU 
cation with our poor parsou in the country, 
you will see how tamed and docile the girl 

will conie back to us. This is my 

scheme ; but nobody shall know my whole 
mind but you. — I shall tell her, I will never 
see her again; and that will pacify lady 
Glistonbury, and frighten Julia into sub- 
mission. — ^^She says, she'll never marry. 

Stuff"l Stuflf! — ^You don't believe her! 

What man, who has seen any thing of the 
world, ever believes such stuff! " 

Vivian's servant came into the room, 
to ask his master some question about 
horses* 

" Going ! — ' where ? Going ! — when } 
Going ! — how ,? '* cried lord Glistonbury, as 
soon as the servant withdrew. *^ Surely you 
are not going to leave us, Mr. Vivian ? '* 

Vivian explained his reasons — Lord Glis- 
tonbury would not allow them any weighty 

o 5 
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entreated and insisied/that he ^onid stay at 
lea9t a fewdajK longer ; fioor his going ^^jnsi at 
this rocdoeat would seem <pabb like a bredc 
nj^ in the family^ and would be the most 
nnfriendly and crael thing imagiBaUe.* 
Whjr lord Glistonhnry ao eamesliy pressed 
his stay, j)erhaf>s, e^en his loidahip hiinsdf 
did not exactly know ; finr, with all the air 
of being a person of infinite address and 
depth of design, his lordship was in reality 
childishly inconsistent ; what the French 
call incomiquent. On my ^nbject, great 
or small, where he once took it into his 
bead, or, as he called it, made it a pointy 
that a thing should be so or so^ he 
was as peremptory, or, where he could 
not be peremptory, as anxious, as if it 
were a matter of life and death. In 
his views, there was no perspective, no 
keeping — ^all objects appeared of equal mag- 
nitude; and even now, when it might be 
conceived, that his whole mind was intent 
upon a great family misfortune, he, in the 
course of a few minutes, became as eager- 
about a mere trifle, as if he had nothing els^- 
in the world to think of From the ear- 
nestness with which lord Glistonbury urged/ 
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Mm to stay a few tfeys, at teaist one d^y 
longer,. Vivian was induced to believe, tliat 
it musft be a matter of real consequence td 
ftis lot'dship-^^^ And, in his present state of 
distress, I cannot refuse such ^ request,"—* 
thought Vivian. He yielded, therefore, %o 
these solicitrflibns, and consented to stay a 
few days longer : though he knew the pro^ 
longing his visit would be, in every respect, 
disagreeable. 

At dinner, Ibrd Glistonbury announced 
to the company, that the physicians had 
adviised change of air ihilnediately for lord 
Lidhtirst V and that, in^ consequence, his 
son would set out early the next morning for 
Devonshire — that his daugliter JuKia wished 
to go with het brother, and that miss Strict- 
land would accompany them. Lord Glis- 
tonbury apologized for hiB daughter's ab- 
seilce, ^^preparations for her journey, sosnd- 
denly decided upon,'* Bcc. Lady Gliston- 
bury and lady Sarah looked terribly grim 
whilst all tbis was saying, but the gravity* 
and stiffness of their demeanour did not ap- 
pear any thing extraordinary to the greater 
part of the company, who had no idea of 
what was going forward. The lawyer, the 
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captain, and the chaplain, however, inter- 
changed significant looks ; and many times^ 
during the coarse of the evening, they made 
attempts to draw ont Vivian's thoughts; but 
they found him impenetrable. There was 
an underplot of a quarrel between miss 
Strictland and miss Bateman, to which. Vi- 
vian paid little attention ; nor was he af- 
fected, in the slightest degree, by the Rosa:- 
munda's declaration to lord Glistonbury^ 
that she mutt leave his family, since she 
found, that miss Strictland had a larger 
share than herself of. his lordship's confi- 
dence, and was, for what reason she could 
not divine, to have the honour of accom- 
panying lady Julia into Devonshire. Vivian 
perceived these quarrels, and heard the fri- 
volous conversation of the company at Glis- 
tonbury Castle, without interest, and with a 
sort of astonishment at the small motives by 
which others were agitated, whilst his whole 
soul was engrossed by love and pity for lady 
Julia. In vain he hoped for another oppor- 
tunity of seeing and speaking to her. She 
never appeared. The next morning he rose 
at day-break, that he might have a chance 
of seeing her: he begged Miss Strictland 
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to entreat her ladyship would allow him to 
say a few words before she set out ; but 
jni^s Strictlaad replied^ that she was assured 
the request would be vain ; and he thought 
he perceived^ that miss Strictland^ though 
she affected to lament lady Julia's blindness 
to her own interests and contumacy, in op* 
posing her father's wishes, was, in reality, 
glad, that she persisted in her own determi- 
nation. Lord Lidhurst, on account of the 
weak state of his health, was kept in igno- 
rance of every thing, that could agitate him y 
and, when Vivian took leave of him, the 
poor young man left many messages of 
kindness and gratitude for Mr. Russell. — 

'^ I am sorry, that he was obliged to leave 
me ; for, ill or well, there ia no human 
being, I will not except any one, but my 
sister Julia, whom I should so much wish 
to have with me. — Tell him so ; and tell 
him — be sure you remember my very words^ 
for perhaps I shall never see him again — 
Tell him, that, living or dying, I shall feel 
grateful to him. He has given me tastes 
and principles very different from those I 
had when he came into this house. — Even 
in sickness^ I feel almost every hour the ad- 
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wtMtyge of my present Icnre for literatare.-^ 
If I «bonM live and recover^ I liope I shall 
do bim seme eredit ; and I trnst my iumdy 
will join in my gratitade. — Jtilia^ my dear 
sister ! wliy do yon weep so bitterly ? — ^If I 
kad «een yon come into tbe room, I would 
not bave spoken of my health — ^bnt is it not 
better, at all events, to nse no disgaise, and 
to say the whole tmth to onr best friends. — 
Bnt I win not^ since I see yon cannot bear 

it — r 

Lord Glistonbnry came np to tell them,^ 
tibiat miiss Strictland was ready. " Mr. Vi- 
vian," cried his lordship, ** will yon hand 
Jnlia into the carriage ?* Julia, Ml*. Vi- 
vian is offering you his services^ Lid- 

hnrst, have yon the key of Ae great 
trank?" 

Vivian, as^ he attended lady Jnlia, had so- 
mnch respect for her feelings, that, though 
he had been waiting with extreme impa- 
tience for an opportunity to say a feU) 
words^y yet now he would not speak, but 
handed her along the gallery, down the 
staircase, and across the great hall, in pro- 
found silence. — She seemed sensible of this 
forbearance : and^ turning to bim at a mo- 



faesit wh&n they couW dot be overEeard^, 
'fai4# ^^ It iras iK>t InMn ssldndiiess^ Mr^ 
yi¥iftfi^ I i^fiised to see ^on agam^ but ta 
coi^Hueis fortf that mjr liiind is determined 
— If yo«i have a,]iy tiiiag to say^ i am* i^eadf 
to bear it." 

'^ Is thiere nothing t& be iioped .from^ 
time ?"rr- said Vivian — "Your father^ f 

kiiow^ has hppes, that ^Ali I ask, is thai 

you will not maice any rash resokitions/* 

" I make none — .but I tell you, for your 
own SEike^ not ia cherish any vaih hope.— - 
My father dkies not know my mind suffi- 
ciently^ therefore he may deceive you ; but 
I will not. ■ I thought^ after the manner 
in which I ^xike to you yesterday, youf; 
would have had toa much strength of mind^ 
to have rend^ed this rejsetittbn of my sen- 
timents necessary.— —Attach yourself else- 
where, as soon as you cam — -I sincerely wish 
your haMppiness^ — Miss Strictland is waiting., 
—Farewel!** 

She hurried forward to the carriage [ and, 
when she was gone^ Vivian repented that he" 
had seen her again, as it had only given 
them both additional aiid fruitless pain» 

Vi^hat passed, during some iiucceeding^ 
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days, at Glistoubory Castle, he scarcely 
knew; no trace remained in his mind of 
any thing, bnt the confused noise of people^ 
who had been talking, laughing, and divert- 
ing themselves in a manner, that seemed ta 
him incomprehensible. He exerted him- 
self, however, so far as to write to Rnssell ; 
to implore his'forgiveness, and to solicit a 
return of his friendship, which, in his pre- 
sent state of unhappiness, was more neces- 
sary to him than ever. When he had 
finished and dispatched this letter, he sunk 
again into a sort of reckless starte^ without 
hope or determination^ as to his future life. 
He could not decide, whether he should go 
to his mother immediately on leaving Gils- 
tonbury, or to Mr. Russell, or (which he 
knew was the best course he could pursue) 
attend his duty in parliament; and, by 
plunging at once into public business^ 
change the course of his thoughts^ and force 
his mind to resume if s energy. After 
altering his determination twenty times^ 
9fter giving at least a dozen contradictory 
orders about his journey, his servant at last 
had his ultimatum ; for hmdon — the car- 
riage to be at the door at ten o'clock the 
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next morning. Every thing was ready at 
the appointed hour — Breakfast over, Vivian 
waited only to pay his compliments to lady 
Glistonbury, who had breakfasted in her 
own apartment. Lady Sarah^ with a man- 
ner as formal as usual^ rose from the break- 
fast-table^ and said she would let her mo- 
ther know, that Mr. Vivian was going. 
Vivian waited half an hour — an hour — 
two hours. Lady Glistonbury did not ap- 
pear, nor did lady Sarah return. The com- 
pany had dispersed after the first half hour. 
Lord Glistoi^ibury began to believe, that the 
ladies did not mean to make their appear- 
ance. At length a message came from 
Ijady Glistonbury. — ^^ Lady Glistonbury's 
compliments to Mr, Vivian, her ladyship 
was concerned that it was out of her power 
to have the pleasure of seeing Mr. Vivian, 
as she was too much indisposed to leave her 
room. — She and lady Sarah wished him a 
very good journey — ." 

Vivian went up to his room for his gloves, 
which he missed at the moment when he 
was going. Whilst he was opening the 
empty drawers, one after another, in search 
of the glQves^ and, at the same time, calling 
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ius Mrvant to find Asm, he facsril a iosid 
scream from an adjoinifig apartment. He 
listened again — all was mlent ; and be sap- 
|>o6ed^ tfbat yvhoA he had heard was ncvt a 
scream : hut^ at that moment^ lady Sanik'^ 
maid flnog open his door^ and^ rmming m 
:with ontstretcbed arms^ threw herself 9ft 
ViVian^s feet. Her sobs and tears presented 
his understanding one syllable she saifd. At 
las4;^ «he arttcnlated intelligibly — 

*^Oh, sir I don^t be so cruel to go— r 
my lady ! — my poor lady I If yon go, k 
>inllkiUlady!Sanih:I'' 

'' Kill lady Sarah ! — Why ! i Mw h» in 
pcorfect indth this momipg «t breakfast ! "^ 

'^ Dear, tdear air ! yen know "nothing of 
th€i matter l"^ said 1:he maid, ttbing> and 
sbnttiDg tbtt doer -^ ^^ You don^ know,, 
what a way she has been in ever sine« the 
talk of 3K3ar gokig — £ts «pon "fits ^erery 
night, and my lady 1^* mother and I «{), 
holding her — and none in the howse know- 
ing it but ourselves. — Very wdl tft break- 
fast t Lord help ^sl sir. — How Iktle yo«i 
know of wi:^t she has suffered ! — ^^Lord hat^ 
mercy upon me ! I would not be a lady, to^ 
be so nrndi m love, and k^ so, for ady 



iking m ttfc^ ii^le twtiidlfl.— And sny iady 
S»Eah ^e^^ eiwvry i^itigM> to herself ^— if 
itmf^ £M^t £dr ikese fits, ^diey woliM nevvr 
^aye knowod she -cafred qo moie ifor yisti 

^^ Atid, prpbftbly^ ycmiaiie cputemistake^/'^ 
«SLid Vif iftu ; " ai&d that I hare noliiinj^ )to 
do vi^kii tliie young ktdy's illness, if she 
Jhas fits^ I wi very -fiopry for it .; bat I canH: 
pofsfiibly ---—-Ci^lbaiQly you are quite mis- 

^' Lord^ sir I — ^ttitaksn t Asit I ^scniii 
Jbe pii%ti9)senj ivtea I )kniMir oily la% «s well 
^ ^ Mow iniysetf ! ^'Tiinbiiy/£lr, i lknibMn6r(ittL 
ihe ^tiBle iof the felwiion^ \flieh ^mi 'tvw: 
.gi?ib9 to her %'^i (the {oonotn^^^ land ^ be 
livpe ^f^n we aU ^thoi^ht it Trotild be A 
puaftch direod^r — mid <&ifi Lord kaon^ MriiaH: 
put It off! — I B»f^ itom itiiat ttiofte, hsf 
Jpieart w^^set ^pou yon. tHbongh sihe sever- 
jsaid a ^ord to me^ iW any loac, I ikne w hoair 
it ws»>f through all her jQoUness ; and, ^uzhefl 
#he was ifiyfy I Im^w ^Imrays how to raise 
he^:, by {)riiisiDg ;«f yon — And io be ot«^ 
w^iea ycm W4$ la jLw'on so snodb with us, 
^1 the towaa said» as* :«di the country did 
^iwe^ i^mt. 4o he eune ifeiro^ t&he.a ma^toh— 
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But then that sad affair, with that artfullest 
of women, that took yon off from all that 
was good, and away, the Lord knows where^ 
to foreign parts! — Well! to be sure, I 
never shall forget the day you come back 
again to ns ! — and the night of the ball !— and 
yon dancing with my lady, and all so 
happy ; then, to be snre, all were sarten it 

wa*. to be immediately And now to go 

and break my poor lady's heart at the last!-— 
Oh, sir ! sir ! if you could see her, it would 
touch a heart of marble ! '* 

Vivian's astonishment and dismay were 
so great, that he suffered the girl, who was 
an unpractised creature, to go on speaking 
without interruption ; the warmth of affec- 
tion, with which she spoke of her lady, als6 
surprised him ; for, till this instant; he had 
no idea, that any one could love lady Sarah 
Lidhurst ; and the accounts she gave of the 
lady's sufferings not only touched his com-^ 
passion, but worked upon his vanity. 
** This cold, proud young lady, that neveif 
loved none before, to think," as her maid 
said, '^ that she should come to such a pass, 
as to be in fits about him. — And it was ber 
belief, that lady Sarah never would recover 
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it, if he went away out of the castle this 

day." 

The ringing of a bell had repeatedly been 
heard, whilst lady Sarah^s maid was speak- 
ing ; it now rang violently, and her name 
was called vehemently from the adjoining 
apartment, ^^ I mnst go, I must go ! — — 
Oh, sir ! one day, for mercy's sake ! stay one 
day longer ! " 

. Vivian, though he had been moved by 
this girl's representations, was determined 
to effect his retreat whilst it was yet in his 
power ; therefore, he ran down stairs, and 
had gained th<3 hall, where he was shaking 
hands with lord Glistonbury, when my lady 
Glistonbury's own woman came in a great 
hurry, to say, that her lady, finding herself 
a little better now, and aide to see Mr. 
Vivian, begged he would be so good, as. to 
walk up to l^er dressing-room. 

. Vivian, with a heavy heart and slow steps, 
obeyed : there was no refusing, no evading 
such a request. . He summoned all his reso- 
lution, at the same time saying to himself, 
as he followed his c5onductor along* the gal- 
lery, ^' It is impossible, that I can ever be 
drawn in to marry lady Sarah. — This is a 
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concerted plsn, aood I shall aert b*iso weak, ' 
as to be the dupe of so gross an artifice /* 

Lady GHstonb«y*s.msdd sbonred bim imto 
her hniy's dressing-room and retired. — Lady 
GliBtonibary was seated^ and> withoot speak-* 
ing^ pointed to a diair^ wUch m^as set oppo*^' 
site- to her — ^^Sm\ » piepatation for a 
saeUe^" tfaxu^t Yirian — He Wwed^ hc^ 
still keeping bis hat in bis hand^dkl^net sk 
down*. ^^ He was extronely happy ti^ bear, 
thafe her ladyship foond h«rsel:l& scnneihifig' 
faettes — miiehf bonoured by bet perimtliDg' 
bim ta pay his respects, and to oflfer hi«^ 
grateful acknowie^ments to her ladyship 
befose his departure from GKstonbury.'* 

Her ladyship, stUi widiout speaking, 
jlointed ta the chair — Vivian s^down, ai»d 
looked as i£ h» had ^- screwed bis courage 
to ihe> sticking place." Lady Glistonbury- 
had sometimes a little nervous 4te»diblilig df 
her heady which! was the oaly symptom ^of 
internal agitatmn, that was evei: obs6rvahle> 
in her; it was; now increased to: a degree 
which V^\daa had nevm^ before seen. 

^ Aa^- ypu;in haste,. sir^^to be^gfme ?'* said 
lady^Glastenbttry. 

^^ Nbt if her ladyships badi asiy 'commands 
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&r faiar ; but otherwise^ he had mteoded^ i£ 
passible, to reach tovm that night;'* 

^^ I shaJk net delay you iaany mincite^ 
Mr. Viviafi/' said her ladyship. " Yaw 
nmd Q0l he unde? appirehensioil, tfaast 
iady Glistonbory shoxdd seek ta detain yo]]i 
Logger than yoxu? own inclinaiions indnce 
you to stay : it hy therefore, nnoeces&aiiy tei 
iosidit her with any appearaiice oS haste oc 
impatience.'* 

Vidian: iastai^ly^ laid domra his hat, and 
pretested,. ^' that he; was not iirthe sl^bteiib 
degree., impatifiiit; — he shoidd hei Tery nii« 
gmteftil^ as wdil as: very ill bred, if^ after the 
most ho^tabfe* mann^ in which he. had 
been received and enteitaiaed at Glistixn-r 
hojry Castle, be conld he in-, baste to quit it. 
— He was eniirelyi at hfir ladyship's orr* 
ders;*' 

Lad^dsstenbniry bnwed fonmally — was 
again silesi — the trembling of her headii 
Tecy* great — the: res<2 of her forat:. motion^ 
lessr* 

" I hsLVi&.seatfoT jtm, MtP; Viviam,'* ssod 
sfae^ ^^* that' I might, faefare yon leave this 
castle^ setyoxLrigbtimasnbject^ whiohmnich 
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concerns me. From the representations of 
a foolish country girlj a maid servant of my 
daughter lady Sarah Lidhnrsfs^ which I have 
just discovered she has made to you^ I had 
reason to fear, that you might leave Gliston^ 
bury with very false notions — ." 

A cry was heard at this moment from the 
inner apartment, which made Vivian start ; 
but lady Glistonbury^ without noticing it^ 
went on speaking. 

— *^ With notions very injurious to my 
daughter JSarah ; who, if I know any thing 
of her, would rather, if it were so ordained, 
go out of this world, than condescend to 
any thing unbecoming her sex, her educa- 
tion, and her family." 

Vivian, struck with respect and compas- 
sion for the mother, who spoke to him in 
this manner, now was convinced, that there 
had been no concerted plan to work upon 
his mind, that the maid had spoken without 
the knowledge of her lady ; and, the more 
proudly solicitous lady GHstonbury showed 
herself, to remove what she called the false 
impression from his mind, the more he was 
persuaded, that the girl had spoken the 
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troth. He was mncli embarrassed between 
his good nature and his dread of becoming 
a sacrifice to his humanity. 

He replied, iu general terms, ta fedy Glis- 
tonbury, that he had the highest respect for 
lady Sarah Lidhurst, and that no opinion 
injurious to her could be entertained by 
him. 

^* Respect, she must command from all,** 
said lady Glistonbury — " That, it is out of 
any man's power to refuse her ; as to the 
rest, «he leaves you, and I leave you, sir, to 
your own conscience .'* 

Lady Glistonbury rose, and so did Vivian 
'-^He ^* hoped, that neither her ladyship 

nor lady Sarah had any cause ." He 

hesitated; the words, to reproach, to com- 
plain, to be dispkased, all came to his lips ; 
but each seemed improper ; and, none other 
being at hand to convey his meaning, he 
could not finish his sentence — so he began 
another, upon a new construction, with — 

^^ I should be much concerned, if, in ad- 
dition to all my other causes of regret, in 
leaving Glistonbury Castle, I felt, that I 
had incurred lady Glistonbury's or lady Sa»- 
rah's displea disapprobation/* 

VOL. v. p 
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'' Ms tfi ^^ ^;* m^ lady ^jJirtonbiifj, 

^' I c^aqt bmt hai^ mjr on^ ^miipn af jcm 

condnct ; and yo:^ ^^ ^qait^ly t^ffifiX, I 

sib^i3|14 B0t fed 8oip« 4i9<i$q>fQt)»^if99i ^ ccmr 
4aQt, whk^ hw- — ^mftdf» Iwr dmg^ter 

s^ ^-,,^. Jn sliorl;, sir, 35011 mmi ^ mmi- 
bleof what all the world have said — mA 
yon fire m (idly ftww^ W I cftQ be, .<<f the 
4i«:i4i(Wt9ge to a yaniig jt^^jr <lf 9W& i?^ 
ppnks «— 111 tl^ hrej^if^ ^ff >rf «a€h ^i^p 

-r.^ — ^^i^ I 840 4o9ii^ md ifHft J «]mU 

bear with resign^tioii, tp j|^ the tmn <if 

1^1 w l^^Ff^ — Tb^ i* W ^Jr «« dy- 

sia^r, fKorae ISb^B deijd -^ J* ^m^j» ibresMr 
/^^^ut »y ^aiagh^er Sw«h I '^ thie I did 
tjot ;^r^e^Q— r-^ir, I t»g I «i$if mot d^staiii 

ment with % jpf)9f f^^ from Idiy S^r^h, viui 
wft^ WQilPQ> Wl4 v^i^bed ta see her mo- 

IV ^ei^iaiptt fi^mmA wii^ ^ aoawier. 
Vivian wa$iit$((KJKg) bji^ he came l»(^5 S»r 
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he saw, at that moment, a com'ifl«ir6 uad- 
iion oontraot Isdj Olisitofibiiry'^ fkoe ; sh6 
mstde an effort to walk ; hat, if Vivi£iti had 
not spf^orte^ her instaptly, 4he tiitli^t hare 
fallen* — Sh« c^ideaveured te ^^engn^ her- 
self ifhim hie assastaaoe, and again ^tempted 
tto walk. 

",For God's ^sake! lean upon ni^, ma- 
dam ! " said Vivian, mueh alarmed. With 
his assistance, she reached the door of the 
inner room ; stimmoni% til the returning 
ppwars of life, she then withdrew her arm 
ftonrhiB, and, pointing burck to the door at 
whicH Viviao had entcved, «h6 said — 

" That is yonr W5iy, sir."-^ 

" Pardbn me — I cannot go — I cannot 
laave yon at this moment," said Vivian. 

^* This is jary dawghter's apatrtment, sir," 
said lady Giistsembory, jslopping, enid stand- 
ing still and filled^ So^e of the attend- 
ants withiin, hearing her ladyship's voice, 
opened the door ; lady Glistonbury made 
an eflbrt to parevent it, but in vain; the 
chamber was darkened, but, as the door 
opened, the wind fron) an open window 
blew back the curtain, and mme l\g\A fell 
upon a canopy l)ed ; where lady Sarah lay 

p 2 
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motionless, her eyes closed, and pale as 
death ; one attendant chafing her temples, 
another rubbing her feet : she looked np 
just after the door opened, and, raising her 
head, she saw Vivian — A gleam of joy il- 
lumined her countenance, and coloured her 
cheek. 

*^ Sir," repeated lady Glistonbury, *^thi» 

is my daughter's .*' 

, She could articulate no more. She fell 
across the threshold, struck with palsy. 
Her daughter sprang from the bed, and, 
with Vivian's assistance, raised and carried 
lady Glistonbury to an arm-chair near the 
open window, drew back the curtain, begged 
Vivian to go for her father, and instantly 
to dispatch a messenger for medical assist* 
ance — Vivian sent his own servant, who 
had his horse ready at the door, and he bid 
the man go as fast as he could. 

" Then you don't leave Glistonbury to 
day, sir ?" said the servant. 

*^ Do as I order you — Where's lord Glis- 
tonbury ? "^ 

His lordship, with the newspapers and 
letters open in his hand, came up — but they 
dropped on hearing the intelligence, that Vi- 
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Yian communicated. His lordship was na- 
turally humane and good natared ; and the 
shock was greater, perhaps, to him, from the 
iBort of enmity in which he lived with lady 
Glistonbury. 

*' I' dread to go up stairs,'* said he-^ 
•^ For God's sake ! Vivian, don't leave me 
in this distress ! •— do order your carriage 
away! — — Put up Mr. Vivian's carriage." — 

Lady Sarah's maid came to tell them^ 
that lady Glistonbury had recovered her 
speech, and that she had asked, ^^ If Mr^ Vi- 
vian was gone? " 

*' Do come up with me," cried lord Glis- 
tonbury, ^^and she will see you are not 
gone." 

*'Oh!" cried the maid, as she looked 
out of the staircase window — " There's hi? 
carriage going to the coach-house! — God 
bless him ! — — Ay, do go in with my lord, 
sir, — better than all the physicians !- ^" 

^^ Here's my lord and Mr. Vivian, my 
lady," said the girl. 

Then, turning to lady Glistonbury's 
womanj she added, in a loud whisper — 
*^ Mr. Vivian won't go to day." 
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LUj Sarafe gfivp Jker mf^ stone co«imb^ 

«ifuk| which took hbFwto^tfaeraom. Lady 
Sar^na iMger the fwnial, cold, s}»\s^ per- 
«mtge^ ^hdia Vivian d«^sted, now seemdi 
to him, and not only seemed, but was, qait» 
a diffenent being, injE^red with energy, and 
(|^cki^^5;B,^adpr^6€W;aofmIttdj she forgot 
|«K$^lf, a{i4i hei? i}lne$&, nAi her prodery, 
and belt love^ m^ eteiy otfeer considerati^fi, 
in iH« ^^e (tf h«^ Biother's da«g<ar* Lady 
ViiV'tftabtHry bad bnt imperfectly recovered 
tie/ y<5oottfeeti0n. At otte moiB^rit 9}^ smiied 
on Vivian, and tried to str§t^ qq| bsr 
hand to hi^i^ as ^he saw him standing be- 
lid^ lady S^ah« But whcin he approach!^ 
lady Glistonbury, and spoke to her, she; 
seemed to have sonse ]^inf\il; iirecoUection, 
a^id,,Woking round the room, expressed sw 
pri:^e an4 nneasiness at j^i^ beiiig there. Vi^ 
\iaik. retired, and lord (^Uistonhurjf, who.wa$ 
crying like a ehitd^ Ibdjowed, ^ymg, ^^ Tate 
m^ Qijit' with you — DqictoB G — -r— ought 
to be here before now — I'll §e»d for ano^ 
ijtk^t phyiacian !: — Ve?y shoeking — wry 
slioekufig — at Ifady GlistonbiiryV time of 
life, too — for s^ ]# n^t 9A oW womai* by 
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ft&y meant -^ Ldidf GlistGrubiiiy k d^teoi 
month 9 ycAitiger tfaadi I lan ! -*-- Nobody 
kno^f huw 5rooa it niay be tlbir own tcrtil I^*^ 
It's T^ dbockingil-^ If i kad hn^wti isSk^ 
WM S\i i wotdd have had adviice for hsk 
000Ker. -^ She rt very paticirf -«-• tod pltieM 

wm]^»-^ tiewr tefis n^bfct sbe feels^ bod^j^ 
0r mind -^ at fea«t neter tfdlar nte;. bM thst 
jMj^ be fiiy fsBBity iir some iheasmre-. -^ Sfatmld 
be very sarry lady Glbtfi^buty went ant of 
fte wotid witb tiling as diey ore now b«^ 
tm^B xfe 'U^ Hdpe tO" GiMt ^e wiUb gri cnn&t 
«Ub aittadt I •"^ H^y ! MnVivBlQ^" 

Viviaa said' whsybe^r b« ecrald to fiortify 
this hope^ and was ^ad tb sxxf ford Gfistdio^ 
bsiy gfaaw* feetings ixf this sert^ Tbe phy^ 
®ciaa »iived^ and confirmed these bopei 
by his &voQ^able pragnc^cv. la thii coiAxfae 
of tile day ai»i nigfat^ her fiscey \f^hicih laMi 
b^eix ^^MOtsraote^ letemed h's^naltwal apv* 
ptttMlK^; siii6 recovered the use ojf her arift: 
a certain difficnlty of arldcta&tioil^ ^nd 
Aikkiiei^i^ of ^ech^ wi4i iitdisGlr the physi-^ 
cian didkd- hfidlaciMdbiir' of miad^ mA i 
gimerd £gd^ene6S of body, vrater all ther ap 
]pir«at ^GWGK^aee^l of tikii stvbka. !%* 
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was not herself sensible of the natnre of the 
attack^ or clear in her ideas of any things 
that had passed immediately previous to it. 
She had only an imperfect recollection of 
her daughter's illness^ and of some hurry 
about Mr. Vivian's going away. She was, 
however, well enough to go into her dress- 
ing-room ; where Vivian went to pay his 
respects to her, with lord Glistonbury . By 
.unremitting exertions, and unusual cheer- 
fulness, lady Sarah succeeded in quieting 
her mother*s confused^ apprehensions on 
her account. When out of lady Gliston- ^ 
bury^s hearing, all the attendants and the 
physicians repeatedly expressed fear, that 
lady Sarah would overfatigue and injure 
herself by this extraordinary energy ; but 
lier powers of body and mind seemed to rise 
with the necessity for exertion; and, on 
this great occasion, she suddenly discovered 
% warmth and strength of character, of 
which BO one had ever before discerned 
even the sSghtest symptoms. 
. " Who would have expected this from 
Sarah !" whispered lord Glistonbury to Vi- 
vian. *' Why ! her sister did not do more 
for .me, when Iwas ill ! — I always knew she 
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loved her mother, but I thought it was in a 
quiet, commonplace way — Who knows, 

but she loves me, too ? — or might ." 

She came into the room at this moment — 
*^ Sarah, my dear," said his lordship, 
^^ where are my letters, and yesterday's pa- 
pers, which I never read — I'll see if there 
is any thing in them, that can interest your 
mother." 

Lord Glistonbury opened the papers; 
and the first article of public news was — a 
dissolution of parliament confidently ex«* 
pected to take place immediately." — -This 
must put an end to Vivian's scheme of go- 
ing to town to atten<^ his duty in parlia- 
ment — ". But, maybe, it ia only newspaper 
information." It was confirmed, however, 
' by all lord Glistonbury and Vivian's private 
letters. A letter from his mother, which 
Vivian now, for the first moment, had time 
tp peruse, mentioned the dissolution of par- 
liament as certain; she named her autho- 
rity,, which could not be doubted; and, 
in consequence, she had S6nt down supplies 
of wine for an election } and she said, that 
she would " be immediately at Castle Vi- 
vian, to keep open house and open heart for 

p 6 
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ker soik Thoagh not fhrniskMl^** sbc^ oib^ 
«ented^. ^ the easthr waabt snit the. both 
ter aU-lifee. ]Mrpo9es ofi an election, tfid gha 
flhoiild? not fe^' any. ini^micnifince^.&r bee 
QQimpaiA, Ittthea^conimadatiiMis Iieg-wlkat 

Itord 6iistonbiin|r* dimofd^r pn^Mod flw^ 
ioBisrted' vpm lady. If i^v Tfisia^ihi; niddng^ 
Glistoiibnry her head quarters. Vitiaod^ 
jBcted: : lady (SlutoRbiiiys^ itttosap wrn^ afi 
«l^iasbie^ aad^ ftttiJiopedt wotthi'6eca»sitfii» 
wmt esciu^ for: dodinittg the matitimL 
But krdr Glistoidmry persisted -r- ^ Mj 
CHistonbinry^ Isscisas sttre^ inmildi wash: ithr^ 
Nsc^faingr wooU be loon^ agraaabfo to benV* 
His lo9!dafaip'S:k>ok«a^eid6d totl^dySanik; 
^nfc" kidy Saivafa^. was sHeiit>; aod^ wben^Uet 
firtber poaitii?iely iieqiiired: bee opiiiibii^ bjjr 
addinf". ^^H^! Sarah ?" she ratho^ dis*^ 
eooiraged than pce^sedi the: mntation; aiie 
saidj, ^^tibat though sttawasipecsuadedrhor 
matirar Taould^.i^ishe Ti^iere w^il, be. happy to 
bave the plaaaare o£r si^iiig: lady Maary, ¥i^ 
inan^ yet sfae.eaold bo^ m^h^ciitodrheelstpre^ 
aantk siitosctioDf v^alnireita decidttihow*v&rfaev 
bealtiL mights h^ abb tia ati^ any dbcticB 
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h^ady^KtA 9iiA lli»t Mtk m ti0*y OKIm 
ipoioa, bdtMadbfd mUtttmilL^ m %lm€f^4fi 

than- far had dvisi^' ^^agitiiS^ it jfOs^^te^ tt§ 
coaldi IMbe" ladkp Samk LidlMit^ r ^^^ B^ 
Iflfi^drhe^ dHefl^y b«€attiid die ^ tidf ]^fc^ 

faJB eeom^rt wish to get sm^y iyosil^ 6Sl^ 
tabbi«y. 

Eord Caistetiimiy »p}j^Iied td tbr^bv^^ 
fnm^ and asked whetli^p coiti^at^ aif^ 
£liim««ieixt wdndf iiot ^^ the best tHf^^gi^ |k^ 
dbfe foil life pfttieRt } Lady CilMottl^itf 
9iiott£l not be kit akme^^ sifre)]^< !^ Mm« nlittc^ 
sfaoiriii' be iaterested aaid^ amu^'d'; > ^d^ aii^ 
dedbion' would b^ afcAl^nlltii cif^tni^iiiMafle^y 
jtifii^^ pre«Bntl" 

Ini^tonkhip's psimn|itOty-^dtfe se^toe<i tbfd^i^ 
ihaad^ byt&^ng, ^^ tbaty Ce¥t^ii^l^, rndd^itit^ 
itoBsefmeiity and trlficttt^)' ik&i^^^ted; witK^ 
dul agitatihg fate kfld^sftip; ilk>iiidr b^^sato^ 
taoy/* Hill lo9diybip>theiiidM«red^>thiit'ttl» 
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would leave it to lady Glbtdnbury herself I 
to decide : quitting the end of the room 
where they were holding their consultation, 
he approached her ladyship, to explain the 
matter. But lady Sarah stopped him, he* 
seeching so earnestly, that no appeal might 
be made to her mother, that Vivian was 
quite moved ; and he settled the business at 
once, to general satisfaction, by declaring, 
that, though neither he nor lady Mary Vi-^ 
vian could think of intruding, as inmates^ at 
present, yet that they should, as soon as 
lady Glistonbury's health would permit, be 
as much at Glistonbury Castle as possible, 
and that the short distance from his house 
would make it, he hoped, not inconvement 
to his lordship for all election business. 
JLord Glistonbury acceded, and lady Sarah 
appeared gratefully satisfied. His lordship,, 
who always took the task of explanation 
npon himself, now read the paragraph about 
the dissolution aloud to lady Glistonbury y 
informed her, that lady Mary Vivian was. 
coming immediately to the country; and 
that they should hope to see lady Mary and 
ilt. Vivian almost every day, though he 
uld not prevail upon them to take up 



i 
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their abode daring the elQCtion at Gliston^ 
bnry. Lady Glistonbury listened^ and tried^ 
and seemed to' understand -r- bowed to Mr. 
Vivian, and smiled, and said she remembered 
he was often at Glistonbury during the last 
election — that she was happy to hear she 
^ould have the pleasure to see lady Mary 
Vivian. That some people disliked election 
times, but, for her part, she did not, when 
she was strong. Indeed, the last election 
«he recollected with particular pleasure — she 
was happy, that lord Glistonbury's interest 
was of service to Mr. Vivian — Then ^^ she 
hoped his canvas to day had been succeisar 
fill ? '* — and asked some questions, that 
showed her mind had become confiised, and 
that she was confounding the past with the 
present. Lady Sarah and Mr. Vivian said 
a few words to set her right — she looked 
first at one, and then at the other^ listening 
— and then said^ 

"I understand^ — God bless you both J* 
Vivian took up his hat, and looked out c^ 
the window, to see if his carriage was at the 
door. • 

*^ Mr. Vivian wishes you a good morning, 
madam," said lady Sarah : " he is going to 
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Casde Tman, tt^ ge« Hbhaigs ttaiyriar Imif 

^ f umli yoir Aeaitk find lnipi|riiieis^ &!^ 
Uttd bdy GfiBtonlmvjr, atttmptiDg to* m^^ 
nililBt some jMUif aS iminn«c6&ce» dtefedr fast 
Miiiii;6iiaii0e. 

^ PMyS ^ iMit 9lnr^ dbi^ dntarb ymnfa 
wdfy Ikif CrRttDiAiiiT— -I' skaK' ]iay my re- 
ifUMM to* yiMT kdysbip agsuv^. aftr doo&i tt 

*^ And jmujr tiftttg Bier good newsoiiHB 
^MtMii — and Imw th^ poli' stavds tor mo^ 
Ptm, Mr. ^Fivin:6^'[^l^A&i^hwhAfdii^ 
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VwiAio; vriw Ibid ftit oppuMnmi^ m^ 

i)M)r0 fr^dje^ if^ie^v 1^ af l^st^ Ikiiid bllis^ 

€%5<Mi1^«Hry.-^His-' mm OMtl^^ acidl 1lfe> pM^ 
j¥ai»ttbn» for ^9^ motfierV arvmd' aitti flat 
tlDteL expected ca»?a»5 occBpi4ed'b&d>^o nmroft 
fbrltie eiis«itig days^ that h» had searodl^ 
time to €bitik.of lady Jlili^ oi( of kLdy'SSiapafl. 
*^of Russell' or Sdiina: be oonld Berber Fe^ 
fleet oA the past^ nm anti^^kite the ftzture ; 
thein^sentj the viJgar preMfit^ foIt>of up^ 
bolsterers^ aiul paperhaogep»y ajord' butiiers^^ 
and gi-ooms^ and^tienaii^ atld ft^eebold^^ 
oiid plarasites^ pressed > ¥ip6« his' a^te^nlifirtt 
WKth i jQporttinate elditus^ It bas" been - s^di 
h^ a. noble aBd< gallant' antUor^ that tike 
great^ thie impoptaat'bHsiiiesd of a vPoi&mli 
ttfe^ is. Idve ; bM) e^cejf)^^ iiBi nov^Iis"^ IbVe 
fibrms bol a small >sbare of tte various'^ bii^ 
MM68i crfi^th^ gen^dUtyj eitbe^' of msf^ ojr 
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women. The dissolution of parliament 
took place.— Lady Mary Vivian arrived al- 
most as soon as the newspaper^ that brought 
this intelligence : with her came a new set 
of thoughts, all centring in the notion of 
her son's consequence in the world, and of 
his happiness — ^ideas which were too firmly 
associated, in her mind, ever to be separated. 
She said, that she had regretted his having 
made such a long stay in tlie coulitry, dmr- 
ing the last session, because he had missed 
opportunities of distingaishing himself far- 
ther in parliament. The preceding session^ 
her ladyship had received gratifying com- 
pliments on her son's talents, and on the 
figure he had already made in public life : . 
she felt her self-love, as well as her affec- 
tion, interested in his continuing his poli- 
tical career with spirit and success. ^^ As 
to the present election," she observed, *^ there 
could be little doubt, that he would be re- 
elected with the assistance of the Gliston* 
bury interest; ^and,*' added her ladyship, 
smiling s%nificantly, '^ I fancy your inte- 
rest is pretty strong in that quarter. The 
world has given you, by turns, to lady Julia 
and lady Sarah Lidhursts and I am asked. 
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eoxitinually, which of the lady Lidhursts 
yon are in love with. One of these ladies 
certainly must be my daughter-in-law ; — - 
pray, if you know, empower me to say which.*' 
— ■ — Lady Mary Vivian spoke but half in 
earnest, till the extraordinary commotion her 
tvords created in her son convinced her, that 
report had not, now at least, been mistaken. 

*^ Next to miss Selina Sidney," continued 
1 adyMary, — *^ who,after her positive and long 
persisted in refusal, is quite out of the ques- 
tion — I have, my dear son,, always wished 
to see you married to one of the lady Lid- 
hursts ; and^ of course, lady Julia's talents^ 
and beauty, and youth——." 

Vivian interrupted, and hastily told his 
mother, that lady Julia Lidhurst was as 
much out of the question as miss Sidney 
could be ; for that he had offered himself, 
and had been refused ; and that be had 
every reason to believe, that the determina- 
tion of his second mistress against him 
woold be at least as absolute and uncon- 
querable, as that of his first. His mother 
was in amazement. — That her son could be 
refused by lady Julia Lidhurst, appeared a 
moral and political impossibility, '* espe-^ 



ciftily when the deitre fiir a ttiwiitaBwa 
betwre^i^ the flEHiuKes hui- fawn w ^bc^iiww 
Ml tlie aide of^ ih» Glistonbitms I— Wh«t 
Could be tlie racftai^ ef thia ? — Ladj^ JvMa 
iRf^^ perhaps wider an errovtr, and fiBaacikd he 
wa^ someway engaged to mks Sidkiey ;« er^ 
j^hapff/* 8aid kdy Mary^ who had a mmif 
wit for the imrentioii of ddicate duitMsaer^ 
^ perhaps there is some difficnhy ahoat the 
eldest sister^ lady Sarah; for yoor know^ th^ 
first winter, you were gi^en to her* — ^Ay> 
that must be the case* I wiU go ta GUstook 
hoary to moiTOW, and I wiil have lady Jhdia to 
myself Sat fi^e nsaiutesr; I thisk I hntfi 
some penetratioQ, aiid i wiU know the 
tmth*** 

Lady Mary was i^ain stMrprbed^ hj htaat^ 
mg from her son^ that lady JnGa was^ aol at 
Gihstonhary — that she wias gmiie with her. 
brother into Deyonsfasre;'-^So' thet^ Iras a 
dead ^eme for somemumtes^aoeceeded by 
son exclamatiosi ircHn lady Mmy*-^- « 

^^ There is^ soosd grand secret her^^-^I 
vast know it f"^ Herhidyshipiforth^^hcoaih 
afVenced a close and able ei!osfHexa»Miiatie% 
whidai Vitian stopped^ at laaKiy. by dechurinf » 
tbM^ he w!iia sot at. liberty to speak opoa 
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thep w9^ o£ too- h^Diostff^bk ai»d geneixms i 

wfbB pf rfeetl^ lianoQffil:ij(€r ; bttt^ at the saaaie 

e^tinitai); repefi|e4— ^^ It will ifet »ak 3^00 
fmtKfebefr ^Qestk>i| — (woiid^ tiot, m^o aiBj^ 
aecount^ lead y»ii to my a syllable^ that 

Hay dear soq" y^ she in^lged herself 

ia a variety of iog^nious eonjectares. ^^ I 
(mow it is 80*' — or, ^^ I am $arettert I hart 
gpe^sed now^ but I do^'t ask you^ t9 tdl^ meii 
-^Yo» do right to^ deny ii;"--~*-AmQ«^i< 
th<^ vaFtety of her cegijf^txu^s^ lady Marjl 
^d Bot find out the tn^th; she wa^ pre^ 
po&se$sed by the id^, tjiat Ros^ell wm at'^ 
tacbed to Solina Sidney — ^a s>$(t]?et, which 
her own penetraiion had discovered, whilet 
her S06 w^ abroaid wktb Mrs* Wharton^ 
IM»d whieh^ ^e thought ik> mwtaJb livii^ 
knew. but herself. Preoccupied with this. 
^atioB, Husi^U w^ n«w onutt^d in; all her 
^<:o9»binationsv. l{is h^^ving (^tted Glisloo;-^ 
hnry did niot create a^y susf^icions of the 
leal eauflie of his sudden departure;; beeaaiM 
^h^m wasi (I wffi^cimt »a6<«ai fw his fpoing 
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to the north to see his sick relation^ and 
lady Mary was too good a philosopher to as- 
sign two causes for the same events when she 
had found one that was adequate to the 
production of the effect. She, therefore, 
quietly settled it, in her imagination, that 
lady Julia Lidhurst was going to be married 
immediately to a. certain youug nobleman, 
who had been lately at Glistonbury, whilst 
they were acting plays. The next day she 
went with Vivian to Glistonbury Castle; 
for, waving all the ceremonials of visiting, 
she was anxious to see poor lady Gliston- 
bury^ of whose illness she had been apprised, 
in general terms, by her son. An impulse 
of Liosity, mixed, perhaps, with motives of 
regard for her good friend lady Glistonbury, 
hastened this visit. They found lady Glis- 
tonbury much better ; she looked nearly as 
well, as she had done before this stroke ; and 
she had now recovered her memory, and 
the full use of her understanding. Vi- 
vian observed, that she and lady Sarah were 
both convinced, by lady Mary Vivian's cu- 
riosity, that he had given no hint of any 
thing, which they did not wish to be 
known ; and the pleasurable consciousness 
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of his integrity disposed him to be pleased 
with them. Lord Glistonbury, on his side, 
was convinced, that Vivian had behaved ho- 
nourably with respect to his daughter Julia; so 
all parties were well satisfied 'with each other. 
His lordship answered lady Mary Vivian's 
inquiries after his son and his daughter 
Julia by saying, that miss Strictland had 
just returned to Glistonbury with rather 
more favourable accounts of Lord Lidhurst's 
health, and that Julia and he were now at 
his brother the bishop of ******'s. Be- 
tween this brother and my lord Glistonbury 
there had never been any great intimacy, 
their characters and their politics being 
veiy different. The moment lady Mary 
Vivian heard lord Glistonbury pronounce, 
with such unusual cordiality, the words — 
*^ my brother the bishop," she recollected, 
that the bishop had a very amiable, accom- 
plished, and remarkably handsome son ; so 
she arranged directly, in her imagination, 
that this was the person, to whom lady 
Julia was engaged. Being now thoroughly 
convinced, that this last conjecture was just, 
she thought no more about lady Julia's 
affairs; but turned her attention to lady 
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Sftnhj wbose cald and guarded tttonmrs, 
however, rewted her utmont penetration. 
Disappointed in all her attempts to lead t^ 
aeatiment or love, the conversatiOB^ at last, 
ruB wholly upon the ai{^)voachiAg ^tlA^ti^ 
upon the oanvass, and the strength ^ ^ 
various interests «f the ootliity; on all 
\rhich Btthfeots lady Sarah showed ^urpris-^ 
iogly exact information* Presently, lord 
Glistonboi^y iook Vivian with him to bi9 
study, to exaanine some poli^^ook, and thea 
piiit into his hands a letter from lady Julia 
Lidhussty whic^ had been enclosed in one 
tp Umsdf. 

^^ I t(dd you, that I intended to rusticati^ 
Jnlia,*" said bislordsbip, ^* with apoor parson 
and his wife — relations, distimt relations of 
onrs in Devonshire — but tbk plan has been 
defeated by my foo&h good brother fbe 
bisbfop. On their journey, likef passed 
close by his palace ; I charged mies Strict- 
land to be incc^-^— but they stayed to rest at 
the village ; for Lidhnrst tras fatigued ; and 
some of die bishop^s people found them out, 
and the bishop ^&^ for them, and at last 
came himseW. He was so sorry for Lid- 
httrst^s illness^ and^ as miss Strictkind says. 
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so much cli armed with Jnlia, whom he has 
not seen since she was a child^ that he ab- 
solutely took possession of them^ and Julia 
has made her party j^ood widi him^ for he 
writes me word he cannot part with her — 
that I must allow her to remain with him — 
and that they will taike aH possible cave of 
Lidburslf s healtii* i believe I must yield 
t&is ponct to the hilBhop ; for^ dl togetiier^ it 
iociks better, tiiat JuHa should be at the 
jniaoe, iham at the parsonage; aud^ though 
my poor brother has not the knowledge of 
ilbB wpribd one could ivad]^ or that is neces- 
aany to hriag this nMuautic |^rl back to 
mason^ yet— ^ — But I. keep you fjMrni read- 
ing your Isttor, aad I Bee you. am impatient 
--<H[^'>— -very nartnxal l—iwt, I am afraid, 
all ]& tvam**-*!' U leave yao in peaoer. At any 
rate/' added lonl (jflktoEibury^ ^^ yoa know 
Ihtt idarifB stood your firm Meaad in diis 
txtstness,; aaid you. know Fia. discreet J* 

Vivian never fek so grateful Soar any in- 
staiice of Ilia loidahip's fidendship and dis- 
dBtieai^ as fiar that, which he ^ve at this 
moment^ by fitting tibe roon^ and lep/fing 
him in peaioe^ to nead hia .letter. 
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Before you open ibis letter, you will 
have heard, probably, that my uncle, the 
bishop of ******, has taken me under his 
protection. I cannot sufficiently regret, 
that I was not a few years> a few months 
'^ sooner, blessed with such a Mentor. I 
" never, till now, knew how much power 
** kindness has to touch the mind in the 
^^ moment of distress ; nor did I ever, till 
*' now, feel how deeply the eloquence of true 
" piety sinks into the heart. This excellent 
** friend will, I hope, in time, restore me to 
my better self. From the abstraction, the 
selfishness of passion, I think I am already 
somewhat recovered. After being wholly 
absorbed by one sentiment, I begin to feel 
again the influence of other motives, and 
to waken to the returning sense of social 
duty. Among the first objects to which, 
in recovering from tliis trance, or tbis 
fever of the soul, I have power to turn my 
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** attention, your happinesii> '^/next to that 
of my own nearest rdations, I find interests' 
me mo^t. After giving you this assur^ 
ance^ I trust you will believe/ that^ to «i- 
\^ sure the felicity, or eyen ^ to restore the 
^* health, and preserve the \{ft of any rela- 
^^ tion or friend I haveiupon £artb, I should 
*^ not think myself justified in attempting 
^f to influence your mind to any thing, 
** which I did not sincerely and firmly be^ 
*^ lieve would be for your perhianent ad- 
*^: vantage, as well as /for theirs. Under 
^^,the solemn, faith of this declaiiation, t 
^^ hope, that you will listen to me with pa- 
f * tience and confidence. From all that I 
" have myself seen, and from all that I have 
^ heard of your character, I am convinced, 
that your wife should be a woman of a 
disposition, precisely opposite, in many 
respects, to mine* Your character is 
f ^ liable to vary, according to the situations 
f^ in which you are placed ; and is subject to 
^ *^ sudden, but transient impressions, from* 
^^ external . circumstances. You have hi- 
'^ therto had a friend, who has regulated tibe 
" fluctuations of your .passions:; now that he 
^^ is sep^ated from you, how^muchwill you 
" feel the loss of his cool and steady judg- 
voif. V. a 
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^ment! — Shimid yoa not, tbcreCos^^ in 
^ that bosom friend, a i^^ife, look for a cer- 
tain fimmcw and stability- of character, 
arable of resistiiig, rather than disposed 
^ to opdd^ to suddai impiolse; a character, 
^^ not of enthusiasm, bat of duty ; a mind, 
^ which, inttead of increasing, bj example 
^^ and sympathy:, any defects of your own^ — 
'^ pardon the cKpnession^— shonld correct or 
'^ compensate these by opposite cpialities. 
^^ And sopposing, that, with snch sobriety 
<^ and strength of chavacter, as I have de« 
^f scribed, there should be connected a cer- 
'^ tain slowness, formality, and coldness of 
'^ manner^ which might not at first be at- 
'^ tractive to a man of your vivacity, let not 
'^ this repel yon : when once yon hanre learned 
'^ to consider this manner as the conoo- 
'' mitant.and indication of qualities essential 
to your happiness, it would, I am per- 
suaded, become agreeable to yon; espe- 
ciaUyas, on nearer observation, you would 
*^ soon discover^ that, beneath that' external 
^* coldness, under all that snow and' iee, 
^ there is: an: acciumilated and concentrated 
^ Wttrmlb of raflfoctlon^ 
;. /^ Of tbis^ sir, you must lately have seen 
an example in my own family. At tiie 
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**- moment when my pobf moflii^t w^s <?tmck 
witb palsy, you saw Khf si^tfer^ ^tit^^gy ; 
and her character, pf obabfy, then ^p^sred 
to yoti in a new .point bf view. Frdm 
this burst of latent atfFection fdr a parent, 
you may form some idea tHhat the pdwer of 
the passion of loVe would be in her soul ; 
*^ 3ome idea, I say, fol: I am persuaded, that 
'^ none but those, who know her as well as 
" I do, can fbtta an adtsquate notion of the 
** strength of alitafchment of which she is 
*^ capable. 

**^ Aiti I mistaken, Mr. Vivian, in think- 
ing, that it would be necessary to your 
happiness to be beloved both with ardent 
and constant affection ? Certainly, I can- 
*^ not be mistaken on this point. There is 
^' another, of which I feel equally certain — 
^^ that you would be more likely to inspire 
*^ a strong attachment in a mind like my 
^* sister's, than in such a heart as mine. 
" Let it not wound your pride, or any of 
^^ your feelings, if I tell yoti, that, even if 
** my affections were at my oWn disposal, 
** and if no past circumstances prevented the 
*^ possibility of my thinking of you as a 
" lover, I could not feel. the passion of love 
'* for a man of your disposition. There 

a 2 
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*^ must he superior strength, decision, and 
" loftiness of character i there must be 
^^ something of the moral sublime, to seize 
"my imagination,- and touch my heart. 
^* My sister^ on the contrary, admires more 
*^ vivacity and generosity of character, and 
'^ would he captivated, in a lover, by those 
" qualities and accomplishments^ for which 
^* you are eminently distinguished. Certain 
" of the excellence of your disposition and 
" of your principles, and conscious that her 
*^ own firmness of mind would prevent any 
^^ danger from the vacillations of your easy 
'^ temper, she would, as your wife, become 
^^ more and more attached to you, even from 
^^ what you may think your defects, because 
^^ she would feel the continual sense of being 
" useful and necessary to your happiness. 
You will he surprised, perhaps^ sir, to 
hear me reason so coolly for others on a 
^^ subject, where I have acted so rashly for 
'^ myself ; and you may feel no inclination 
- to listeu to the advice of one, who has 
^^ shown so little prudence in her own 
^^ affairs : therefore, having stated my rea- 
^^ sons, and suggested my conclusions, I 
leave you to apply them as you think 
proper ; and I shall only add, that the 
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accomplisbment of my wisbes/ on tJiis 
subject, would give me peculiar satisfac- 
*^ tiou. It would relieve my mind from 
part of a weigbt of self-reproacb. I bave 
made botb my parents unbappy, I 
bave reason to fear, tbat tbe sbock my 
^^ motber received, by my means, contributed 
" mncb to ber late illness. An event, tbat 
'* would restore my wbole family to bappi- ' 
^ ness, must, tberefore, be to me tbe most 
desirable upon Eartb. I should feel im- 
mediate relief and deKgbt, even in the 
bope of contributing to it by any influence 
^ I can bave over your mind. And,, inde- 
*^ pendently of tbe pleasure and pride I 
*^ sbould feel in securing my sister's bappi- 
*^ ness and yours, I sbould enjoy true satis- 
*^ faction, sir, in tbat intimate friendsbip 
*^ witb you, wbich only tbe ties of sucb near 
** relationsbip could permit or justify. You 
will accept of tbis assurance, instead of 
tbe trite and insulting, becau$e unmeaning 
or unsafe, ofier of friendsbip, wbicb ladies 
*^ sometimes make to tbose wbo have been 
*^ tbeir lovers. 

" Julia Lujhursi'.'' 
«***«•• Palace." 
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. At the firsjt reaiUi^g gf this letter^ Vivian 
felt nothing but a rejo^wal of regret for 
havjpg lo9t all chance of obtaining the 
affections of the person, by whom it was 
written : on a second perusal, he was moved 
by the earnest e^ipression of her wishes for 
his haj^iness ; and the desire to gratify her^ 
on a point on which she w^aa so anxious^ in-^ 
fluenced hin^ mnch is^w, than any of her 
aipuneats. Whatever good sense the lett» 
contained was lost nppn him; but all the 
sentin^nt l>perate4 with full force ; yet not 
with sufficient power to conquer tb^ I'epng* 
nance he still felt tp lady Saraji'^ pe^$oa and 
maJtmers. Lord Gltstonbi^ry made no in^ 
qnirie^ concerning the cgntcsat^ of his 
daughter Julia's letter ; bat, t^ Ur as. polite^ 
ness would permjlt, he e^muyed Vivian's 
countenance w^en h^ re^^d ta t|ie draw^ 
ing-room. Lady GU$toni)9i:y'j| nipper was 
as calm as usual ; but t|^e s}ight sh^dsie of 
her head was a sufficient indic^QU of bet 
internal feelings. Lady 3^^ looked pale, 
but 80 perfectly composedj that Vivian was 
convinced she, at least, knew nothing of her 



sister's letter. So great indeed was the out- 
ward composure^ and so immovable was 
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lady SaraJi, tjbat it prpv0kd4 Ifi^y Mvi^ past 
endurance : — i 

^^ I never &aw such a young wwaatr as 
lady Sarah Lidbmst. She is a^tick^ astcme, 
a statue — She has completely satined my 
xnind on one pomt. I own, that when I 
found lady JuUa was out of the questicMQ^ 
1 did begin to think and wish> that lady 
Sarah might be my daughter-in-law, bemuse 
iihe has really been so carefully hrdught up, 
and the connexion with the Glbtcwdliiiry 
family is so desirable — ^Then I had a nDtinn, 
before I saw her this morning, that the giri 
liked yoii, and might be really- capaUe, of 
attachment ; Imt ncrw, iadeed^ i ^m ooar 
Tinced of the folly of that notion. Slie haf 
no feeling — ' none i^poh JBarth —- scarcely 
common sense ! She thinks of nothing hut 
how she holds herelbpws. The formality ^nd 
importance with wliich she went m -o^Hiting 
off ends of worsted, from that ingfatful ta^ 
pestry wcmA, whilst I talked of yoi% jqiuAe 
put me out of all manner of patienee«-^She 
has no feeling -— ix<»ie tlpoii Earth -J^ 

*^ Oh ! ma^am,*' said Vivian, ^^ yoa do her 
injustice: she certainly has feelii^ — io€ 
her mother/* 
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^ Ay, for her mother, may he ! a kind of 
mechanical affection ! ** 

" Bnt, ma*am, if yon had seen her at 
the time that mother was stmck with 
iwdsyl** 

Mnch to his own surprise, Vivian found 
himself engaged in a defence, and almost in 
a enlogium upon lady Sarah ; but the in- 
justice of his mother's attack, on this point, 
was, he knew, so great, that he could not 
join in lady Mary's invective. 

^' Why, my dear Charles ! " said she, 
" do you recollect, on this very road, as we 
were returning from Glistonbury Castle, 
this time two years, you called lady Sarah a 
petrifaction ? '* 

" Yes, ma*am ; because I did not know 
her then." 

** Welly my dear, I must have time to 
analyse her more carefully, and I suppose I 
shall discover, as you have done, that she is 
BOt a petrifaction. — So, then, lady Sarah 
really is to be the woman after all. — I am 
content, but I absolutely cannot pretend 
to like her — I like the connexion^ however; 
«nd the rest is your affair. — You haven't 
proposed, yet ? " 
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^^ Bless me! no, ma'am ! God forbid! 

'How fast your imagination goes, my dear 

mother 1 — Is there no difference between 

saying, that a woman is not a petrifaction, 

and being in love with her ? ** 

*^ In love I I never said a word about 
being in love — - 1 know thafs impossible — 
I asked only if you had proposed for her. ? ** 

^^ Dear ma^am^ no !'* 

Lady Mary expressed her satisfaction; 
.and^ perhaps, the injustice, with which she 
continued, for some days, to asperse lady 
Saralh Lidhurst, as being unfeeling, served 
her more, in Vivian's opinion, than any other 
mode, in which she could have ^oken of 
her ladysliip. Still he felt glad that he had 
not yet proposed. He had not courage either 
to recede or advance ; circumstances went 
on, and carried him along with them, 
without bringing him to any decision. The 
.business of the, election proceeded ; every 
day lord GMstonbury was with him, or he 
was at Glistonbury Castle ; every hour he 
saw more plainly the expectations that were 
formed ; ' sometimes he felt, that he was in- 
evitably doomed to fulfil these, and at other 
times he cherished the hope, that lady Julia 

a5 
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would soon return hom^ and that^ hj some 
fortunate revolotion^ she mi^t yet be hb. 
He had not now the adraotage &£ Rottfelsirs 
fimaeBs to sa]^rt bim in this cme j Fg ency . 
RusselFs answers to his hitan were sq> easily 
determined^ and bo so ahttolntelp declhied in- 
tedering laitber ia.hb afiairs^ thatYman saw 
no hopes of nq^ning bis friendship^ or of 
profiting by bis counsels* Thus was Vivian 
in all the helplesaneae and all l&e hocsours 
of indecision, when an. event took place^ 
which materially changed the fece a£ afiatns 
in the Glietonbnry family. Juat at tbk 
time when the accounts of his health wene 
the most favourable, and when bis i^ieads 
. were deceived by the most sanguine hopes 
of his recovery, lord Lidhmsit died* His 
mother was the only person in the family, 
who was prepared for this catastrophe t they 
dreaded to communicate the intelligenoB to 
her, lest it shouM bring on another a^ttadc 
of her dreadful malady ; but, totl^ira^to- 
jaishment, she heard it with calm resigns* 
tion,r— said sbe had lomg foreseen thi& cals- 
mity, and that she siihmitted to the will of 
Heftven. ^After pity for ther p«rents^ who 

lost this mashU md pxoiakbg jt^kag nnii; 
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lieir to this large fiirtane^ and ia this spfeft- 
'&d title, people begra to coiisiller VfhAt 
change would be nuMle in the condiikm cif 
the rest dF the ikouly . The lady LidbuMi, 
irom tei$tg very smail Jortimes^ becamb 
betresses to a large estate* Tbe ecffidom 
*of Gfietonbury was t6 devolve to a ncphcrr 
of )ord Gitfitonbarjr, i» case tbe lady Lid- 
Imrsts should not marry, or shoudd not hsi^ 
heira male ; bat, in .case they shonkl marry, 
th6 title was to go to the first s<m. Alltkese 
circumstances were^ of course^ soon known 
and talked of in the nei^boorhood ; and 
many eongratnhated Vivian npon : the great 
accession of fortune^ and npon the fa^ ex- 
pectations of tbe lady, to whom they sup- 
posed him engaged. 

On the first Tisit, which Vidian and his 
mother padd, after the death of lord Lid- 
hurst, at Gltstonbury Castle^ they fimad 
there a young man, very handsome^ but of a 
dark, reserved countenance, whose phy- 
siognomy and manner immediately pnqio»- 
sessed th^en against him ; cm his part, he 
seemed to eye th^n with snspkkin, and to 
be particnlarly uneasy, whenever Viviali 
either mentioned the election^ or approached 
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lady Sarah. ' This yodng nmii 'was Mr« 
Lidhurst, Lord Glistonhury-s nephew and 
heir at law. It was obrious^ almost at first 
sights that the uncle disliked the nephew; 
hnt it was not so easy to perceive, lihat the 
nephew despised the uncle. Mr. Lidhurst, 
though young, was an excellent politician ; 
and his feelings were always regulated by 
his interests. He had more ahilities than 
lord Glistonbnry, less vanity, but infinitely 
more ambition. In lord Glistonbury, am- 
bition was rather afiected, as an air suited 
to his rank, and proper to increase his eoor 
sequence: Mr. Lidhurst's was an earnest, 
inordinate ambition, yet it was silent, cold> 
and calculating ; his pride preyed upon him 
inwardly, but it never hurried him into say- 
ing or doing an extravagant thing* Those^ 
who were not actuated solely by ambition, 
he always looked upon as fi>ols, and those 
who were, he considered, in g^ieral, aa 
knaves : the one he marked as dupes^ the 
other as rivals. He had been at the bishop 
of * * * * ♦ *'s, during lord Lidhurst's iUnesa^ 
and at the time of his death. Ever sinc^ 
lady Julia's arrival at the bishop's, he had 
foreseen the probability of this events aod 
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bady m consequence of the' long-siglitedness 
of bis vidWs, endeavoared to make faioiself 
agreeable to ber. {le found this impossible; 
but was^ bowever^ easily consoled^ by bear- 
ing, tbat she ha4 reisolved never to marry ; 
he only hoped, that she wocdd keep her re- 
solution ; and be was now at Glistonbnry 
Castle, in the determination to propose for 
his other cousin, lady Sarah, who would, per*> 
haps, equally well secure to him his objects. 
^' Well ! my dear Vivian,*' said lord 
Glistonbnry, drawing him aside, "bow d'y*e 
relish my nqphew, Marmadake Lidhnrst ? — 
Need not be afraid to speak the truth, fas, 
I tell yon at once, be is no particular fa- 
vourite hei% ; not en bonne odeur ; bat 
that's only between you and me. He thinks 
that I don't know that he considers nle as a 
shallow fellow, because I haven't my bead 
crammed with a parcel of statistical tables,, 
all the fiscal and financiering stuffy which 
he has at his calculating fingers' ends ; but, 
I trust, that I am almost as good a politician 
as he is, and, I'm free to believe, have 
rather more knowledge of the world — 

* In meD, not boolu^ ezperienc'd was my lonl^— 
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Hey ? Hey» Viiian ? rnnd can see tihronngh 
liiniy with half an eye, I can teilt hiin^ 
Wants to get la^ Sarah/—* yes^ yea ;^ hmt 
never came near us^ tiU we lost my pom* 
hoy — -He won't wm lad j Sarah either^ m 
Vm mnch mUtaken --— Did you ebserve hew 
jealous he was of yon ? • — Right ! li^t ! — 
he has penetrataon ! ->- Stiqr^ stay t yon 
don't know Marmadnke yet !-^ don't know 
half his schemes ! — How his hrow clonded, 
when we were taUdng- of the election ! 
I nmst hint to yon, he has been acHmding 
me upon that matter ; he has a great mind 
to stand for this county — * talks of starting 
at the first day of the poll. I told him it 
could not do, as I was exigaged to yon. He 
answered, that, of course, was only a condi- 
tional promise, in case none of my own re- 
lations stood. I fought shy, and he piessed 
confoundedly. -^ Gad ! he would put me in 
a very awkward predicament,^ if he was really 
to stand ! ' — fat ycm know what the world 
would say, if they saw me opposing my own 
nephew, a rising young man, and not for a 
relation either — and Marmaduke Lidhurst 
is just" your deep fellow, to plan such a 

thing and execute it, not ^ring at what, or 
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vkote e3qieta«^*~I cwn teU him^ him- 
ever, I MBi QOt mmm to be boiHed out of 
MKf tnterest^i nor to bo outwitted oeither. — 
Slond finn> Viyim^ my good frioiid>, and I'll 
Btaoidl by yovi; dop0nd on n^! — I ooly 

wisb n ■ >*' Hero bia^ lordbbip fMmsed t 

^' B«t I eanilot any more to yqa now ; for 
hwe 10 my pr^iow heir at law coming to 
break np the confedetacy* TU ride over, 
and see yon to mornnf" ; — now, let n$ all 
be mnfi^ before Marmadnke> oar maater po* 
IttidaB, as becomes us — Hey ! Vivian ? 
Hey?" 

Notwithstanding this sort of jealousy of 
Marmadnke, and the bravadoing style in 
which lord Gliatoid)iiry spoke of him, he 
spoke (o him in a yery different manner : it 
was appwent to Vivian, that his lordship 
was under some awe of his nephew, and 
that, whilst be cherished this secret dislike, 
he dreaded eomiog to any open rupture with 
a man, who wa9> as his lordship appre- 
hended, so w^l able to maj$e his own party 
.good in the world* Whea Marmaduike 
did emerge from that depth of thought, in 
which he generally seemed to be sunk^ and 
when he did Msxdt s^ead to c^nYforse^ or ra* 
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ther to speak, his theme was always of per- 
sons in power, or bis sarcasms against those 
who never would obtain it r from any one 
thing he asserted, it could never be proved^ 
bat, from all he said, it might be inferred, 
that he valued human qualities and talents 
merely as they could, or could not, obtain a 
price in the political market* The power 
of speaking in public, as it is a meaus in 
England of acquiring all other species of 
power, he deemed the first oi Heaven^s 
gifts; and successful parliamentary speakers 
were the only persons of whom he expressed 
admiration. As Vivian had spoken, and 
had been listened to in the house of com- 
mons, he was in this respect an object of 
Marmaduke Lidhursfs envy ; but this envy 
was mitigated by contempt for our hero's 
want of perseverance in ambition. 

** There is that Mr. Vivian of ybursi" said 
he to his uncle, whilst Vivian was gone ta 
talk to the ladies — " yotf U find he will be 
but a woman*s man, after all — Heavens I 
with his fluency in pubUc, what I would 
have done by this time of day ! This poor 
fellow has no consistency of ambition — no 
gr^t views — no reach of mind — Put him 
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in for a. borough, and he would be just as 

•well content, as if he carried 'the county — 

You'll see he will, after another session or 

twoy cut out, and retire without a pension, 

and settle down into a mere honest country 

gentleman — He would be no connexion to 

increase the consequence of your family. 

Jjady Sarah Lidhurst would be quite lost 

witli such a nobody ! Her ladyship, I am 

convinced, has too much discrimination, and 

values herself too highly, to make such a 

missi/ match.^^ 

Lord Glistonbury coughed, and cleared 
his throat, and blew his nose, and seemed to 
suffer extremely, but chiefly under .the re^ 
pression of his usual loquacity. « Nothing 
could be at once a greater proof of his re- 
spect for his nephew's abilities, and of his 
lordship's dislike to him, than this unna- 
tural silence. Mr. Lidfaurst's compliments 
on lady . Sarah's discrimiBatlon seemed, 
however,' to be premature, and unmerited ;^ 
for, during the course of this day, she treated 
all the vast efforts of her cousin Marma- 
duke's gallantry with haughty iieglect, and 
showed, what she had'never before suffered 
to 1)6 visible in her* manner^ -a marked pre* 
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far Mr. Vivin » 

erohti— , wliidi Mr. UdlHst's 
whty pmAiw iJ , iau ' mcd the Tatae of tfae 
object ; ihe, far wha^ theic was s c»atea- 
, iiifJiirrlv b efif, a prise. Vrriaa 

tefBate eoBtmft and jedoiiSTy vhkli Mr. 
■ j^hfft betrayed » tbis goitlenmrs oesiic 
to kwp him out ctf^tbe GBifckmlwuy fiauBihr^ 
md to tmpfhmt bim is lady Sandfs fiuour, 
|ni|aed him to pnnre bis iidfaicooey and de- 
tenmoed bim to maintain bis gimuid. In* 
unritijy Viv]aa*s attcotioBS to Ifae lady be- 
nwm mOTif Tivadoiif ; and be was wain of 
showing the ease» taste, and ieJ^ance of bis 
gaUimtiy; andhewasflmeredby Aeyea, 
that att the lyrtstori perceived both' itV 
superiority and it*s soceess. Lady Sarah, 
whose manoers bad mneb improired rince 
the departnre of miss Strictland, was so 
much embellidhied by onr hero's attentions^ 
thitt he thought her qnite diarming. He 
bed been prqm'red to expect fire under the 
icef but he was agreeably surprised by this 
ndden spring of flowers from beneath the 
|now* The carriage was at the door in the 
eyeuisgy and bftd waited haif an hour, be» 
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faro he was ^vare tl^t it W9$ time to de* 
part. 

** You are right, my dear soa ! '* lady 

Mjiry began, the moment they were seated 

ia the carris^e .—^ ^^ Yoa are quite rigbt;^ and 

I was quite wrjOOrg aboot lady Sar^ Lid^ 

hurst; she has feeliag^ ifsdeed -*- (Ar^Pgt 

generous feeling ; and sh^ shows it at t]^ 

proper time — a fine^^ decided character ! — r 

her fiftaauers, to day^ so easy^ and her $oan« 

|enaBGe so animated^ really she looked qmt« 

handsome^ and I think her a chajwing wo^ 

laan* — What changes love ea.n make! 

Wel]l» now I a^i sajtisfied t this, is wh^t I 

alwa^y« wished — connexion, fawily, (w^ 

toiBe^ e^ery thing --<^ apd tine v^y sort #^ 

character yoid require in ^ wife; the^v.ery 

person^ of all oth^s^ that k suited to yoia." 

^^ If she were but a liltle more like her 
sister — or Sdlipa; Sidney even!'* — said Vi- 
vian,, with a sigh. 

" Tlmt v^tf word ^wn — your saying likis 
Seliiif^ Sidney even — shows^ that yoa hart 
iiot much cause fpr sighing; for yw see 
liow quickly the mere iiwcy in these mat* 
iters cbai9^$ — wd yon may love lady Sar 
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rah presently, as much as you loved even 
lady Julia.** 

*^ Impossible ! ma*am ." 

" Impossible ! Why ? my dear Charles^ 
you astonish me ! for you cannot but see 
the views and expectations of all the fa- 
roily, and of the young lady herself ; and 
your attentions to day were such, as eould 
bear but one construction." 

*^ Were they, ma'am ? — I was not awarv 
of that at the time — that is, I did not mean 
to engage myself — trood Heavens ! surely 
1 am not engaged ? — You know a man is 
not bound, like a woman, by a few foolish 
words ; compliments and gallantry are not 
such serious things with us men — Men 
never consider themselves engaged to a wo- 
man till they make an absolute proposal.** 

*^ I know that is a common maxim with 
young men of lihe-. present day, but I con- 
sider it as dishonourable and base; and 
Very sorry should I be to see it adopted by 
my son T cried lady Mary, indignantly — 
** Ask your friend Mr. Russell's opinion on 
this point — He long ago told you -^ I 
know he did — that, if you had ntot serioas 
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thoughts of lady Sarah Lidhurst^ you would 
do very wrong, after all the reports that 
have gone abroad, to continue your inti- 
macy with the Glistonburies, and thus to 
deceive her and her whole family — I only 
appeal to Mr. Russell ; — r wilj you ask your 
friend Russell's opinion ? " 

Vivian sighed again deeply for the loss 
of his friend Russell ; but as he could not, 
without touching upon lady Julia's affairs^ 
explain the cause of the coolness between 
. him and his friend, he answered only, ^^ that 
an appeal to Mr. Russell was unnecessary^ 
when he had his mother's opinion." Lady 
Mary's wish for the Glistonbury conneo^'on 
fortified her morality at this moment, and 
fihe replied : ** Then my decided opinion is, 
that it would.be an immoral and dishonour- 
able action to break such a tacit engage- 
ment as this, which you have voluntarily 
contracted, and which you absolutely could 
not break, without destroying the peace and 
happiness of a whole family. Even that 
cold lady Glistonbury grew quite warm to 
day ; and you must see the cause. — And, 
in lady Glistonbury's state of health, who 
could answer for the consequences of any 
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disappofaitiiieiit about ber fkvourrte daagh- 
tcf — jtrtt after th« lo^s of her son, too ! — "" 
^ No more^ mother^ for Heaven^s sake! 
I see it ail — I feel it all — I must marry 
lady Sarab, then. — By what fatality am I 
doomed, am I forced to marry a ivomau^ 

m 

whom I cannot Iot^, wh6se person and 
manners are pecnfiarly disagreeable to me 
— and when Fm half in loTe witih another 
woman 1 ** 

'^TTiaC would be a shocking thing in- 
deed,'* said lady Mary, retracting, and 
alarmed ; for notv another train of associa^ 
tiom were wakened, and she judged, not by 
her worldly, but by her romantic system. — 
" I am sure, I would not, for the world, 
urge you to act against your feelings. I 
would not be responsible for such a mar- 
rii^e, if yon are really in love with her 
sister, and if lady Sarah's* person and 
manners are peculiarly and absolutely disa- 
greeable to you. — I should do a very wicked 
action — ^should destroy my son's happiness 
and morals, perhaps, by insisting on such 
a marriage. — Heaven forbid ! '* — (a silence, 
of a mile aUd a half long ensued.)—** But, 
Charles, itfter all I saw to day, how can I 
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believe, lliat lady Saab is bo disagreeable 
to you?" 

^^ Ma^am^ she happened not to be ab^e^ 
lately di^agreedUe to me to day." 

^^ Ohl iroll! then she may not happen to 
be- disagreeable to you to morr-ow^ or the 
nsxt day, or efer again I^ — ^And, a;8 to tlM 
fancy for her sister, when all hope is over, 
yaa know, loare soon dies of itselt" * 

^^May be ;sO; but it is not dead if^t, 

ma^am. — — I am rtfmid^— And yet I itiafti 

it was — for it can only be a tbrin^t to me. 

-And I am as well conviiioed, as you are, 

that it would be better for me to marry 

lady Sarah*— she is certainly very estimable, 

and cdl that; and I am very grateful for 

her pr^^ence. — And, now she is such a 

greait hdness, she certainly shows generosity 

and constancy, in abiding by this prefer- 

eBce.T— As you say, she has a noble mind. — 

And such a woman oiight not to be thrown 

away upon that Marmaduke Lidhurst, who 

only looks upon her as a means of grati* 

fying his ambition; and who, I am sure, 

would make her very unhappy.^-^*— ^His cold 

pride is insupportable to loe ; he tiiinks he 

can make the wliokfamily east meoff to please 
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him.'— —Perhaps he may find hunself nus* 
taken. — Lord GlistQnbury would prefer me 
for It son-in-law. — But^ yon know^ after ^, 
I can propose for lady Sarah at any time '. — 
there's no immediate hnrry, ma*am.** 

So ended the conversation.— —The next 
mornings at an unusual hour^ lord Gliston- 
bury made his appearance at Castle Vivian, 
with an air of great vexation and embar^ 
rassment : he endeavoured to speak of tri- 
vial topics ; but, one after another, these 
subjects dropped. Then lady Mary, who 
saw, that he was anxious to speak to her 
son, soon took occasion to withdraw, not 
without feeling some curiosity^ and forming 
many conjectures, as to the object his lord- 
ship might have in view in this conference. 

Lord Glistonbury's countenance exhibited, 
in quick alternation, a look of absolute de- 
termination and of utter indecision. At 
length, with abrupt eflfort, he said — 

^^ Vivian, have you seen the papers to 
day?" 

^^ The newspapers ? • — yes ! ^ — no I — They 
are on the table — I did not look at them — 
Is there any thing extraordinary ? " 

*' Yes, faith ! — ^extraordinary, very extra* 
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fxrdkiaryl^^Bitt k i^ not heito^^it i$ not 
thefe'-Hslm' is net ii^ right papf^-^it is not 
in your papcr.-»-Tllat> ecttraordiiirai^^ tdo"-— 
(then feelinj^ in both poeketa)-^^^ I was a 
foei, not te bring: it with me ^^^ May be I 
lia?re it— -Yes, here it iaf!— ^— Not piiblie 
jAewSf but private***-—'/* 

Vivian wai all expectattoh^ for he iuiet* 
gined that something, about lady Jntia was 
coming. Lord Glistonbirary^ wbo> in his: 
commerce with public men, had learned 
the art of paying in Words, to gain time, 
when in &nger of a bankmpicy of ideas,. 
wMt on, stringing s«aten<^es together, with- 
out much meaning, whikt he was collecting 
his. thoi^td, and stndy ing the ootmtenance 
of his auditor. 

^^ Yon recollect my suggestions the last 
time I had the honour of speaking to yo« 
t>n a particular sdbjeet. — I confessr, Mr. Lid- 
hurst^s conduct does not meet my ideas of 
propriety ; but other persons are free to form 
what judgmeiit they think fit upon the oc- 
casion. — I shall submit the matter to yon, 
Mr. Virian, feeling myself called upon to 
come forward imti^dideky to isxphiiil it t<^ 

VOL. r. & 
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him.-— Perhaps he may find himself mis- 
taken.— -Lord Glistpnbury would prefer me 
for k son-in-law. — But, yon know^ after ull, 
I can propose for lady Sarah at any time r^ 
there*8 no immediate hnrry, ma^am.** 

So ended the conversation.— —The next 
morning, at an unusual hour, lord Gliston- 
bury made his appearance at Castle Virian^ 
with an air of great vexation and embar- 
rassment : he endeavoured to speak of tri- 
vial topics ; but, one after another, these 
subjects dropped. Then lady Mary, who 
saw, that he was anxious to speak to her 
son, soon took occasion to withdraw, not 
without feeling some curiosity, and forming 
many conjectures, as to the object his lord- 
ship might have in view in this conference. 

Lord Glistonbury's countenance exhibited^ 
in quick alternation, a look of absolute de- 
termination and of utter indecision. At 
length, with abrupt effort, he said — 

^' Vivian, have you seen the papers ta 
day?" 

^^ The newspapers ? — yes ! ^ — no 1 — They 
are on the table — I did not look at them — 
Is there any thing extraordinary ? " 

^^ Yes, faith I— extraordinwy, very extra- 
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f>rdmar]r! — But k id not kieife— it 13 not 
thefe^'H:hi» ^ net die right paper-^it is not 
in your paper.-«-^That*r edttraordiikai^^ too"— 
(then fe^ng in both pockets) — ^^ I W9» a 
fo^^ not to bring: it with me-^^May be I 
h«veit— Yes, here it is^!— — Not pablie 
ilews, but private*-—.'* 

Vivian wai all expectation^ fev he xida« 
gined that something, about laidy Jnlia> was 
aoming. Lord Glistonboary^ wfao> in his 
<x>mmerce with public men^ had learned 
^Sa% art of pa^g in wordsr^ to gain time^ 
when in dai^er of a baidfrvpipy of ideas^ 
wMt on^ stringing sentenc^es tDgether^ with- 
out much meaning, whikt he was collecting 
histhon^td^ and studying the ooontenance 
of his auditor. 

^^ Yon recoUeet my sng^estions. the last 
time I had the hommr of speaking to yon 
t>n a particular sdtr^et^ — 1 confess^ Mr. Lid- 
hurst's conduct does not meet my ideas of 
propriety ; but other persons are free to form 
what judgmeiit they think fit upon the oo* 
easion. — I shall rabmit the matter to ydn^ 
Mr. Viviauy feeling myself called upon to» 
come forward imitediflkdy to ttpkili it to 
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your satisfaction, and I do not fear to com- 
mit myself, by stating at once my sentiments, 
and the light in which it strikes me; for 
there must be some decision shown, some 
how'or other, and- on some side or other. 

Decision is all in all. in public business, 

as the great Bacon or somebody says — and 
nobody knows that better than Marmaduke." 

Here his lordship grew warm, and, quit- 
ting his parliameotary cant, assumed his fa- 
miliar styittwi > 

*' Gad ! he has stolen amarch upon us' — 
outgeheralled US — but, in my private opi- 
nion, not in the handsomest style possible 
— Hey, Vivian ?^Hey?" 

^' My dear lord^ I have not heard the 
fact yet," said Vivian. 

*^Oh ! the fact is simply Look here,* he 

has, without my encouragement or concur- 
i-ence — and, indeed, as he very well knew, 
contrary, to my approbation and wishes — 
gone, and declared himself candidate for 
this county ; and here's his fine, flourishing, 
patriotic, damned advertisement in the 
paper — =• ^ To the gentlemen, clergy, and 
freeholders of the county' Gad! how 
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it startled me, this morniDg. When I first 
saw it, I hibbed my eyes, and could hardly 
believe it was Marmadake. Though I pique 
myself on knowing a man's styktat the first 
line, yet I could not have believed it was his, 
ijnleas I had seen his name, at full length, 
in these great, abommable characters^ ^ John 
Marmadake Lidhurst.' — Glistonbury Castle ! 
tod — ^As if I had countenanced the thing, or 
had promised my support; when he knew, 
that, but yesterday, I was arguing the point 
with him in my study, and told him, I was 
engaged to you. — Such an ungentlemaulike 
trick! — for you know it reduces me to the 
dilemma of supporting^ man, who is only 
my friend, against my nearest relation by 
hlodd, which, of course, would have an odd 
and awkwaj-d ,aj)pearance, in the eyes of the 
world!" 

« 

Vivian expressed nmch concern for his 
lordship's diffipnlties ; but observed, that 
the wbrid would.be very unjust if it blamed 
him, and he waS' sure his lordship had too 
much decision of character— — 
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But, independently of the world," in- 
terrupted his lordship, *^even in our own 
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family, amdngst all the Lidhursts and their 
remotest cofinexions, there would be quite a 
league formed agidnst me ; and tfaei^e family 
quarrels are ugly affairs: for, though our 
ftudal times are done away, party clanshipi 
have succeeded to feudal clanshipB ; and we 
chiefe of parties must keep our followers in 
good humour, or we are nothing in thejield 

1 should sa^ in the Aoti«^--Ha! ha! 

hal— — I laugh, but it is a very serious 
bnsiness.^-For Marmaduke Lidhurst would 
he, iti* private or public, an impracticable 
enemy. — Marmaduke^s a fellow capable of 
inextinguishable hatred; and he is every 
where, and knows every body, of all the 
elubs, a rising young man, who id listened 
to, afHd wh^ wculd make his story c^dited. 
AtkA then, with one'sr nephew, one e&iCt 
settle these things in an honourable woff-^ 
these &mily quarrels must be arranged ami- 
eably^ not honourably; and that's the dif* 
ficulty : the laws of honour are dead letters 
in these cases, and the laws of the land do 

not reach these tliiceties of feeling. Bat 

of the most important fafCt yoti are still to 
bci dppdsed* 
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'^ ladled!'" oried Viviauu 
'^ y^, yau hiave not yet heard Marma-* 
duki^'s ajtafiter-stroke of policy!— »'' 

^ No!— What 18 it, mj lord?— I mi all 
attention — Pray esploln it to newj/* 

*^ But there's the delicacy t~ there's the 
difficulty !— No, no, iip.~-Upon my soul, I 
eannot name it ! " cried lord Glistonbury .— 
*^ It revolts my feelings-— -all my feelingj^-— as 
a man, as a gentleman^ as a father. — Upon 
my honour, as a peer, I would speak, if I 
could ; but, for the tonl of me, I cannot." 
" You know, my deau* lord," said Vivian, 
^^ there can be no delicacies or difficulties 
iiHith me; your lord^p has done me the 
honour to live always on such a footing of 
intimacy with me, that, smely, th^e h not 
any thing you cannot say to meT^ 

^^ Why, that's true," said lord Gliston-r 
bury, quitting hia affected air of distress^ 
and endeavouring to throw off his real feel*» 
ing of embarraasmAUt-^^^ You are rights my 
dear Vivian 1 we are certainly upon terms 
of audi intimacy, that J ought not to be so 
scrupulatis^'^Bnt there are oortaia things, a 
well-born, wellrhred ma U" > ■ I n short, it 
would look so }]ka-*r<~But, in fact, I am 
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driven to the wall^ and I must defend my- 
self as well as I can against this nephew 
of mine — 1 know it will look like the most 
horrible thing upon Earth, like what I 
would rather be decapitated than do — I 
know it will look, absolutely, as if I ca/ne 
here to ask you to marry my daughter — 
which, you know, is a thing no gentleman 
could have the most remotely in his con- 
tom]>lation; but, since I am so pressed^ I 
ui list tell you the exact troth^ and ex- 
plain to you^ however difficult, Marma- 
duke's master-stroke— — he has proposed 
for lady Sarah ; and has had the assurance 
to ask me, whether there is'* or is, not any 
truth in certain reports, which he is pleased 
to affirm have gonfe abroad^— Heaven knows 
how or why ! ■ ■ ■ And he urges me — the 
deep dog I — for his cousin's sake, to con- 
tradict those reports, in the only effectual 
manner, by a temporary cessation of the 
intimate intercourse between Castle Vivian 
and Glistonbury Castle, whilst lady Sarah 
remains unmarried ; or, if our master poIi« 
tician would speak plainly, till he has mar- 
ried her himself* At any rate, I have 

spoken frankly, .Vivian^ Hey? you'll allow; 
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and:I am entitled . bath to a candid inter- 
pretation of my motives, aind to equal 

frankness of reply.'' 

Whilst nts t^^--u^xipJ^^|_been■ spei^ 
palsy, compassion, gratitude, vanii 
ship, honour,' lady Mary Vivian's conversa-^ 
tion, lady Julia's letter, then again the cdn- 
ftexiofiy the earldom in future, the present 
triumph or disappointment about the elec- 
tion, the insolent intrusion of Mr.^L}dhurst^ 
the cruelty of abandoning a lady, whd was 
in love with him, the dishonour, the impos* 
sibility of receding after certain reports ; all 
these ideas^ in rapid succession^ pressed on 
Vivian's mind : and his decision ^tas^lti con* 
sequence of the feelings and of the eiubar- 
rassment of the moment. — His rdply to lotd 
Glistonbury was a proposal for lady Sarajb^ 
followed by as many gallant protest^ti<ms as 
his presence of mind could furnish^. He did 
not very well know what he saicl,^ nor did 
lord Glistonbury. scrupulously e!xamine 
whether he bad the air and accent of a; true 
lover, nor did his lordship inquire what had, 
become of Vivian's late love for lady Julia; 
but, quite content that the object should be 
altered^ tl>e desire the same, he relieved 
Vivian by exclaiming — 
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^Camty oottiel all tfaie wrt of tfariog 
ladf Sarah hendf must hear — and Vwe a 
notion — but I can keep a secret. — ^YchsiH 
ntam with «ie din^^r ^ oiwtonbiiry. 
- !■— ly ^jaiatonbury will be -delighted to 
we yan, and I shall he deligirted to see 
MaT«adnfcp!p £»ce^ when I tell him yon 
fans actnaily proposed for Sarah— for now 
I MHUt teV yon all* — Our poiitician calcu- 
latfid impon <he pMlral)flity that yoa wooid 
not dacidej yonsee^ to naake a proposal, at 
ooce^ that itoold jnstify i9e to the world, 
in tvpporting my son-in-law agaii^^ my 
aephewr-^As te ^ chaiee of die non-m^ 
law^ Sandh settles tibiat part of ^fhe holiness 
lierteif, yon know; for^ when two proposals 
aTO»ade^hoChafanosteqnii31y ftd^anftegeons, 
m Iho common aeceptation of the word^ I 
am too good a faiths net to teaye tbe deei- 
aion to my dao^ter. — So yon ^sec we n«- 
4er8lftBd one another perfectly^ and mH 
mdie MwcamMsg;^ too^ nndenrtand ns per- 
ife^y^ contrary to his -eeleislalions — Hey^ 

Hey } ^Mr. Pofitioian^ ytmr advertisement 

jsmst he withdrawn^ I opine^ in the n^ 
pap«^Hey, Vmao? «y detr Vman?" 

With similar loquacity, lord Ctlistoiibary 
continued, in the fulness of his heart, all the 
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way they went t^etbcr to GliirtODbury 
C^tkt; whidi was i^reeafale tc^ Vivian^ nt 
kwt by idnog bim from ail nrcnaity of 

"SqI'* wild Vinna to himself/' Ac die it 
ca$t^ and I hwt actually propoaed for lady 
Sarah Lidhurst!-**«-^<-Wfaa vould hw^ ex-r 

pected this two years ago? 1 would not 

have belieyed it^ if it had been foretold to 

me, even two months ago. But it i^ a 

very — a very suitable mateh^ and it will 
please the friends of both parties ; and lady 
Sarah is certainly very estimable, and capable 
of very strong attachment ; and I like her, 
that is, I liked her yesterday very much — 
I really like her."' 

Upon those mixed motives, between con- 
venience and afiection, from which. Dr. 
Johnson says^ most people marry, our hero 
commenced his courtship of the lady Sarah 
LidhursL As the minds of both parties 
on the subject are pretty well known to our 
readers, it would be cruel to fatigue them 
with a protracted description of the forma* 
lities of courtship. — It is sufficient to say, 
that my lord Glistonbury had the satisfac* 
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tion of seeing his n^hew disappoitited ; that 
poor lady Glistonbniy had not another 
stroke of the palsy from joy ; and that the 
marriage of Charles Vivian^ esq., to the 
lady Sarah Lidhnrst, was sokmnized with 
mnch pomp and. magnificence, and with 
every demonstration of joy. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



'^ And the marriage was solemnized witlf 
much pomp and magnificence^ and every de- 
monstration of joy." 

Novellists and novel readers are usually 
satisfied when they arrive at this happy ca- 
tastrophe; their interest and* curiosity sel- 
dom go any farther : but in real life marr 
riage is but the beginning of domestic hap- 
piness or misery* 

Soon after the celebration of Vivian's 
nuptials^ an event happened, which inter- 
rupted all the festivities at Glistonbury, and 
which changed the bridal pomp to mourn- 
ing. Lady Glistonbury, who had been much 
fatigued by the multitude of wedding visits 
she was obliged to receive and return^ had 
another stroke of the palsy, which, in a few 
hours, terminated fatally. Thus, the very 
event, which Vivian had dreaded, as the 
probable consequence of his refusal to marry 
her daughter, was, in fact, accelerated by 
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the full accomplishment of her. wishes. 
After the Ions of her mother, lady Sarah 
Vivian's whole sonl seemed to be engrossed 
hj fondness fior Iter IxnbaDd* In public, 
and to all eyes bnt Vivian's, her ladyship 
•eemed much the same person as formerly ; 
%fQt, in private, the afiection Ae expressed 
1m him was so great, thaet he frequently 
asked himself, whether this coald be the 
Mme woman, who, to the rest of the world, 
«nd in every other port of her life, appeared 
no cold and inanimate. On a very few oc- 
Tttsions her chartic*er, before her marriage, 
imd, ^'when much enforced, given out a 
hasty spark, and straight was cold again ; ** 
bnt now she permitted the steady flame to 
bnm without restraint. Dtfty and passicm 
liad now the same object. Before marriage, 
iier attachment had been suppressed, even 
tit the hazard of her life ; she had no idea, 
'diat the private demonstrations of un- 
bounded love, from a married woman to her 
liusband, could be ef tiller blameable or dange- 
rous : she believed it to be her duty toloveher 
busband as much as she possibly could.'*^ 
Was not he her husband 2 — In fact, she 
knew less of the prudence necessary in l3ie 
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snanagement -of <be passina 0i love^ tbati 
aeny girl of Beventten, iioettstomed to «ead 
novels^ and to hear the snbject talked of, 
codM i^eadily bdlieire to be possible. 6he 
liad been taugbt, that she should fieitfaer 
read, €ipeak^ (Ror thkik 4)f love ; axid she bad 
been so far too iimdb restricted ^fn this sub- 
ject, ikkBit, absolutely ignorant vad uncon- 
^»ciaiis even of feer ^nger, «be now pnraued 
ber own course wild)o«Lt chart <yr conq^ass. 
Her injcrdicious tendeiwess «boii imposed 
9Qx^ restraint upon her 'husband^ as scarcely 
any lover, nmeh less any hushed, could 
have patiently endnred. 'She would hardly 
-ever suffer him to leave her. Whenever he 
went out of Ae house, 4she 'exacted from 
him a promise, that he would hehack'Ugam 
at a certain houf ; and, if he was even a 
few mmcrtes latferftan his appointment, he 
liad to ^msrtedn 4i«r fond reproaches. EX^n 
though he stayed at home afl day, sdbe was 
uneasy, ff he 'quitted the room where -she 
sat; and he, who,fe^ this timeyOLnderetood, 
through aH her extoriorcalfflfiess, "the symp- 
toms of her intemael aj^tation, saw, by her 
countenance, ftiart dhe was wrrtched, if ^he 
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seemed interested in the conversation of any 
other person, especially of any other wo- 
nian* 

One day, when Vivian, after spending the 
morning t^te-^-t6te with lady Sarah, signi- 
fied to her his intention of dining abroad, 
she repeated her fond request, that he would 
be sure to come home early, and that he 
would tell her at what o*clock, exactly, she 
might expect to see him again. He named 
an hour, at hazard, to free himself from her 
importunate anxiety, but he could not help 
saying, " Pshaw ! " as he ran down stairs ; 
an exclamation, which, fortunately, reached 
only the ears of a groom, who was thinking 
of nothing hut the tops of his own boots. ^ 
Vivian happened to meet some agreeable 
people where be dined; he was. mucb 
pressed to stay to supper ; he yielded to en- 
treaty, but he had the good natured atten- ^ 
tion to send home his servant^ to beg that V 
lady Sarah and his mother would not sit up 
for him. When he returned, he found all *^ 
the family in bed, except lady Sarah, who 
was sitting up, waiting for him, with her 
watch in her hand* The moment he apr 
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peared^ she assailed him with tender re- 
proaches, to which he answered -*- 

*' But why would you sit up, when I 
begged you would not, my dear lady 
-Sa^h?" 

She replied by a continuity of fond re- 
proaeh ; and, among other things, she saidy 
bat without believing it to be true — 

^^ Ah ! I am sure you would have been 
happier, if you had married my sister Julia^ 
or ^Aaf miss Sidney 1" 

Vivian sighed deeply ; but, the next in* 
stant, conscious that he had sighed, and 
afraid of giving his wife pain, he endea>- 
voured to turn the course of her thoughts to 
some other subject. — In vain. — Poor lady 
Sarah said no more, but felt this exqui<> 
sitely, and with permanent anguish. Thus 
her imprudence reverted upon herself, and 
sh^ suffered in proportion to her pride and 
to her fondness. » By sucTi slight circum- 
stances is the human heart alienated, from 
love. Struggling to. be free, the restive 
little deity, ruffles and impairs his plumage, 
and seldom recovers a disposition ta tran* 
quillity. Vivian's good nature had induced 
him, for some time, to submit to restraint ; 
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fant if, imttoA of miestdgr ^H&bg fe^ ^^w 
fond impwtunky fif Ilia w8&-<^if^ insliisiMl 
of toiteratisg the ins^idity i^f her ooairersa- 
tion^ and the narrowneas of her viewi ; lie 
had, with real energy, employed her cofttr 
<ity upon Aoitd^le ofajeets, he m^t hsive 
made her attackoifiiit the acAace lof im Bfc 
Whoever possesses the heart of a iropMA, 
mho has coimoon fowgn of iateUect, may 
kapunehiar nnderBtaBdiq^ m^v^Lve jBrartha, 
more than conld all the *mmieg^ and lef> 
tnrefl^ amd oouraes of pWa8Q|iby^and;8hndg- 
flnraits, and iJfict/mcfi^B^g' m *ife mweocae. 
Bi:ut Vivian hsid nsA «ufficient reaohitioii ^ 
emck Jam nnd^rtakiBg ; he jdioiight cndy jof 
avoidiog iegivie or toleel pfesfiQtipasa ; smd 
the consequences were, duat tthe evHs he 
dreaded ewry day increaaed. 

y iyiasi'^ UMxiher saw Jtbe pugness of con* 
jngal disoonstfint <wii^ jueffrnk .aaud mmomt. 

'^ Alas ! " ismd she ^ hecaeii^ ^^ i vas 
much ix> ifalamci for piseasing this maldi. 
My «m told ane he oonld neiffir iove huly 
Sarah licttiurat« it would haiie been hetter 
far to harve indfien off a DttHTiage, aat the 
chuvcdi idoor, ihaoa to haore farced the aeutr 
pletiait jof sadk mbl ill^asoitedJDDiQsu My 
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|ioor sooL naamed 4^ie&f from a pii&cipk 
of honour : hi« duty and respeot for »y 
opinion had also greait height in bis deci- 
sion ; and I hxve aacriAoed liis happiness to 
my desire, that he should maice what the 
world xssAh a sq^^ndad attiance. I am the 
can^e o»f ail his misery ; and Heaven only 
knows vrhere all this will •euA ! ** 

In her paroxysm of self-'.reproach^ imd 
her ^ageroess to set thUngg to rights hetween 
her d^MSghter»in4an¥ mud her son, «he ^nAy 
made 4tt»tter9 warse. #he^sp(dcB, wi^ all 
the warmth and frankness of her own oha* 
Yader, to lady Saml^, beseedifi^g 4ier to 
«peak witfi eqaid openness, and to earplnii 
the canse of <d)e ^eretliem $n Vinan. ' 

^^ I do not knoWWhat yon^ean, madam, 
by alteratipn in Mt. Viviani** 

^^ Is not there seme disagreement %etweeH 
yon, my dear?" 

•** There is -bo ^disagt-epment *fvhatcver, 
^sadam, as far as I ^kn^ow, ^be^few^en Mr. 
Vivian and me — wei^ree pei4ec<ly^'' -said 
lady Sandi. 

<' Wdl, ^ mUmdefttandkigr 

^^ I do not know of any tmstmderaiandmg^ 
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madam. Mr. Vivian and I understand one 
another perfectly." 

'* The coolness, then — Oh ! what word 
shall I use! — Sorely, my dear lady Sarah, 
there is some coolness — something wrong ? " 

^^ I am sure, madam, I do not complain 
of any coolness on Mr. Vivian's part. Am 
I to understand, that he complains to your 
ladyship of any thing wrong on mine ? If 
he does, I shall think it my duty, when he 
points out the particulars, to make any 
alteration he may desire, in my conduct and 



manners.'* 



€i 



Complain 1 — My son 1 — He makes no 
complaints y my dear. — You misunderstand 
me. — . My soli does not tomplain^ that any 
thing is wrong on your part.'* 

^' Then, madam, if no complaints are 
made on either side, all is as it should be, 
I presume, at present ; and if, in future, I 
should fail in ^ny point of duty, I shall bold 
myself obliged to your ladyship, if you will 
then act as my monitor." 

Hopeless of penetrating lady Sarah*s 
sevenfold fe^ce of pride, the mother flew to 
her son, to try what coul4 be done with his 
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open and generous mind. He expressed a 
most earnest and sincere wish to make his^ 
wife happy. Conscious that he had given 
her exquisite pain^ he endeavoured to make 
atonement^ by the sacrifices virhich be thought 
would be most grateful to her. He reirained 
often from company and conversation, that 
was agreeable to him, and would resign 

himself for hours to her society. It was 

fortunate for lady Julia Lidhurst, that, by 
continuing with her good uncle, the bishop^ 
she did not see the consequences of the 
union^ which she had so strenuously advised. 
The advice of iiiends is often highly useful^ 
to prevent, an imprudent match; but it 
seldom happens that marriages turn out 
happily, whfeh haye been made from the 
opinion of others, rather than, from the judg* 
ment and inclinations of the parties con* 
cemed; for, let the general reasons, on 
.which the advice is grounded, be ever so 
sensible, it i^. scarcely possible that the ad- 
viser can take in all the little , circumstances 
of taste and temper, upon which so much 
of the happiness or misery of domestic life 
depends/ Besides, people are much more 
apt to repent of having been giaided by the 
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judgment of another^ than of hnviog fol- 
lowed tlieir own ; and this is most likely to 
he the case with the weakest niinds. Strong 
minds can decide lor themselves, not by the 
opinions, bnt by the reasons, that are laid 
before them: week minds are influenced 
menely by opinions ; and never, either before 
or after their decision, are &rm in abiding by 
the preponderating reasons. However in- 
genionfl ox jost the arguments, which lady 
Julia had urged, to jn-a^ that j^r lister's 
firmness of character would compensate fo^ 
tlie unsteadiness of yivtan^'s »- ihat two 
|^ee|de, likely to he nvtaslly serviceable, 
must, tbeMfiure, hecMpie mntoally fond 
of jeach other •'^ ycrt theve weve ipaany consi- 
derations, wjkich liad escaped iier foresight, 
«id which pceveated tiie accomjdishment of 
her predictions. £>ven where «he 4iad been 
right, Ml some nespects, in her knowledge of 
cJharacter, she ww wcong in fbeH^ondnial^ms, 
that she>drew from l^iem ; fer, thongh 4$he 
had foretold, 4kat lier sist^ 'Saraii' w^onld 
loM with A warm)^, little to be expected 
from her general manners, yet, My^iii 
nvas mistaken in imaginiag, -(liat this feiul- 
uess would neoessaijiy be agveeabie jto 
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y iviaa^ jidf c^M sht fyfeiet, that it would 
be do ]£»pftideiitly ttian^ed. 

No letters^ tfo mteHigehce firom home^ 
except a malicious hint^ now and then, from 
het cousni Marmadftke^ wliich sfafe did iiot 
credBt, gave her reason to suspect, that the 
pair, whom she had contributed to unite^ 
were not perfectly happy. So lady Julia 
exulted in the suC6^»g of her past coun^k^ 
and indulged her generottd, romantic disposi^ 
tion, in schemes for forwardiiig a union be- 
tween Russell and Selina, determining to di^ 
Tide her fortune amongst the children of her 
friends. She concluded one of her letters 
to lady Sarah Vivian, about this time, with 
these words : — 

** Could t but see one otheP person^ whom 
^^ I must not name, rewarded for his virtues^ 
^^ as yon are, by happy love, I should die 
** contenit, snd would write on my tomb : — 

*' Je Be fas point heureox^mais j'ai fait lear bonheur*/' 

Far removed from all romance^ and all 
generosity of sentiment, lord GUstonbury, in 

* Frotfi sonde Itties of Detille's, on Rousseau, con- 
cluding with the fallowing : -— 
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the mean time, went on very comfortablT» 

without observing any thing that passed in 

^is family. Whatever uneasiness obtruded 

• 

^' Malbeureux ! le trepat est done ton seule asile! 
Ab ! dans la tombe, au moiof, repose ettfin tranqoi]lel 
Ce beau lac, cesflois pars, ces fleur8,-ces gazons^rais* 
Ces piles peupliers, tout tlnvite d la paix. 
Respire, dont> enfin, de tes tristes cbim^res. 
Vois accourir vers toi les epoax« et les nveres. 
Conteniple les amans^ qui viennent cfaaque jour, 
Verser sur ton tombeau les larmes de ramour ! 
Vois ce groupe d'enfans, se jouant sous I'ombrage, 
Qui de leur liberie viennent te rendre hommage, 
£t dis, en contemplant ce spectacle enchanteur, 
Jc nefiafoint hcureux, maU fai fait leur honheur,^ 

Ill-fated mortal ! dooin'd, alas ! to fiiid 
The grave sole refiige from thy restless mind. 
This turf, these flow'rs> this lake, this silent wave. 
These poplars pale, that murmur o'er your grave^ 
Invite repose. — Enjoy the tranquil shore. 
Where vain chimeras shall torment no more ! 
See to thy tomb the wife and mother fly. 
And poiir their sorrows where thy ashes lie ! 
Here the fond youth, and here the blushing maid, 
Whispei: their loves ,to thy congenial shade; . 
And grateful children, sfnilfng through their tears. 
Bless tlie lov'd champion of their youthful years ; 
Then cry, triumphant, from thy honoured grave — 
Joyless I liv*d, hut joy to others gave, C. S. E. 
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upon his attentipn he attributed to one 
cause — anxiety, relative to the question on 
which bis present thoughts were exclusirely 
fixed, viz. whether lady Sarah's first child 
would be aboy or a girl. '^ Heaven grant a 
boy ! *' said his lordship ; ^^ for then, you 
know, there's an end' of Marmaduke, as 
heir at law r* Whenever his lordship saw 
a cloud on the brows of lady Mary, of lady 
Sarah, or of Vivian, he had one infallible 
charm for dispelling melancholy ; — :he step- 
ped up close to the patient, and whispered — 
^^ It will be a boy !— My life upon it, it will 
be a bay ! '* Sometimes it happened, that this 
universal remedy, applied at random, made 
the* patient start, or smile ; and then his lord- 
ship never failed to add, with a nod of gi-eat 
sagacity, ^^ Ah ! you didnlt know I, kQew 
what you were thitiking of ! — Well I well ! 
you'll see, we shall cut out Marmadnke 

yet—;' 

With this hope of cutting out Marma- 
duke, lord Glistonbury went on very happily, 
and every day grew fonder of the son-in- 
law, who was the enemy of his heir at law, 
or whom he considered as such. The easi- 
ness of Vivian's temper was peculiarly 
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agreeable . to hitf lord^hip^ who enjo^fed the 

daily ]^eaanre of gDvemiag a man of taktrts, 

whick were far stipeidor to kis ^sfwn : tMs 

easiness of temper in om* hero-was modi 

increased by the want of motive sod ^thext- 

his. He thought that he now had lost hi» 

diance of happiness ; he camd littla for lli^ 

more or less pain of emh succeeding day 't 

and, so passive was \m Uadessness^ that, 

to a superficial obserrer, like lord Gljston*> 

bury, it looked like the good nature of -pet" 

feet content. His lordship had always b€i» 

in the h^it of indulging in what are calfed 

convtYial pleasures;^ and a^ h^ had l^mg 

since found ent, even at the irst election^ in 

which be assisted otEt hero, that Vivian 

contd be a good tompg/fdoviy he <fid not iiA 

now to press him fi^qnently iido the ^«r« 

i^ke t Vivian^ in the artififdal spirits raised 

by wine^ found some temporary relief to his 

unhappiness^ and indulged more and more 

in a vice, which he had ferimerly detested, 

and to which he had never been natnndly 

dispo^d. The remonstrances of his mo* 

ther and of his wife were nnaviuling. He 

reproached himself, he felt his degradation ; 

bni his own reproaehes Were too ieeUe, ttud 
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he had lofet that friend, whdse eloquence 
used to animate him to exertion?, and :to m- 
spire him with confidence.^' — t—Pobr Vi- 
dian ! — In this wreck of his happiness^ one 
saving chance, however, yet remained. .H<^ 
had still a public character v he was com 
scions of having preserved unblemished in- 
tegrity, as a member of the senate ; and this 
integrity, still more thaii his oratorical ta- 
lents, raised him far above mo.it of his cord- 
petitors, and preserved him hot only in the 
opinion of others, hut in his own. When 
parliament met, he went to town, took a 
very handsome house for lady Sarah, deter- 
mining to do ail he could to oblige and 
please the wife, whom he could not love. 
Lady Sarah had complete power, at home 
and abroad, of her time and her expenses : 
her dress, her equipages, her servants, her 
whole establishment, were above Vivian's 
fortune, and equal to her ladyship's birth 
and rank. She was mistresfe^ of every thing 
hut of his heart. The less he liked her, 
tlie more he endeavoured to compensate for 
this involuaiai7 fault, by allowing her that 
absolute dominion, and that external splen- 
dour, which he thought would gratify, and, 
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perhaps^ fill her miad* As for hims^f, hit 
took refbge in the house of oouftaaoiis. 
There he forgot^ for a time) doinestic mneasi* 
ness, and was truly animated by what so 
many affisct — zeal for the good of his comt* 
try. He was* prond to recollect^ that the 
]m>fl^te Wharton had failed in the at- 
tempt to laugh him oat of his public virtue ; 
he was proud, that Wharton^s pn^ecies o^ 
his apostacy had never been accomplished i 
that) as a public character at least, he had 
fulfilled the promise of his early youA, aad 
was stiSl worthy of himself, and of that 
friend, whom he had lost. He cfaiog to this 
idea, as to the only hope left him in Iife« 
Lord Gtistonbury could not, in the least, un-> 
derstand or enter into his notions about 
public virtue; looked upim them idl as 
mere remains of scbool themes aad cdkge 
reading, of which he wondered that Vivian 
had not got rid by this time, and of which 
he was persuaded that a little more know- 
ledge of the world would soon obliterate 
every trace- His lordship, however, was 
rather pleased by this patriotism in his son* 
iii-laWj, not only because it gave him a sense 
of his own superiority over this Jresh man 
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of a senator, but because it also forwarded 
fais political views. Patriotism was to be 
his crj, his watchword, as one of the leaders 
of oppoeitidn ; ,and aiiy one who could eren 
act the character of a patriot plausibly^ was 
of Value 16 his party ; how much more va- 
luable, then, the honest orator, who, bdng 
really in earnest, could surpass the mere 
political actor in the power of toudiing and 
governing the public mind ! Lord Gliston* 
bnry one day remaiiced, in comparing Vi- 
vian's speaking and M armadkike Lidbursfs^ 
« They both seem to speak equrfly well ~ 
equally goo4 aigument — equally good 
langoage ; but there is a raciness,. in my 3011- 
in4aw's eloquence^ whicK there is not in my 
nephew's — Tkey make a very diflS^rent im- 
pression on the house, smd I really do not 
well know why, except that Vivian is quite 
m earnest, and that Lidhurst is considered 
only as — as — as one of u«." 

Mr. Marmaduke Lidhurst now acted 
along with hi« uncle, and joined his party 
in politics, upon condition, that his lordship 
should, on the first occasion, procure for 
him a certain lucrative office, on which his 
mind was fixed. In this hope, he gave up, 

S2 
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or affected to relinquish^ all view to his 
uncle's estate ; he often said be hoped lady 
Sarah's child would be a boy, and he should 
not enry Vivian his good fortune ; but, in 
spite of his dissimulation, he never could 
conquer his uncle's jealousy, or Vivians 
dislike to the cold selfishness and political 
craft of his character. Vivian, however, 
saw and estimated his abilities ; and the sort 
of rivalship of talents, which arose between 
them, was advantageous, as it stimulated 
our hero to exertion. 

One night, iii a debate in the house of 
commons, pn some question of importance, 
he made an excellent speech, which was 
particularly welL received by the house^ be- 
cause it came from one, who had an unble- 
mished character. When Vivian went into 
the coffee-room, to refresh himself, after he 
had done speaking, several of his acquaint- 
ance crowded round him, complimenting 
him upon his success — he broke from them 
all ; for he saw, advancing towards him 
with a smile of approbation, the iiiend, on 
whose approbation he set a higher value 
than he did even on the applauses of the 
house— the friend, whose lost affection he 
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had so long and so bitterly tegretted. Rils^ 
sell stretched out his hand— Vivian eagerly 
seized it; and, befme they had either of 
tbem spoken one word^ they both under- 
stood each other perfectly, and their recon- 
ciliation was completely effected. 

" Yes/' said Russell, as they walked out 
arm in arm together, " Yes, it is fit that 
I should forget all private resentment, in 
the pride and pleasure I feel, not merely in 
your public success, but in your public vir- 
tue — Talents, even the rare talent of ora- 
tory, you know, I hold cheap, in compari- 
son with that, which is so far more rare, as 
well as more valuable — political integrity. 
The abhorrence and contempt of political 
profligacy, which you have just expressed, 
as a member of the senate, and the con- 
sistent conduct, by which you have sup- 
ported your principles, are worthy of you ; 
and, allow me to say, of your education.'' 

Vivian felt exalted in his own opinion by 
such praise, and by these the warmest ex- 
pressions he had ever received of Russell's 
regard — He forgot even his domestic un- 
easiness ; and this day, the first for many 
months he had spent happily, he passed 
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with his liiend. They sopped, together, 
and related nmtaally all that haj^ued 
iince their partiog. Ri»6ell told Vivian, 
that be had lately been agreeably siirprised 
by Ae gift of a trainable living from the 
Ushc^ of *«•*♦*, lady Jnlia Lidfaur&fs 
nncle ; that the bisb<^, whom he had till 
then never seen, had written to him iu the 
handsomest manner, saying, that he knew 
the obligations his family owed to Mr. Ros* 
sell ; that it had been the dying request of 
his nephew, lord Lidhurst, that some token 
of the family esteem and gratitude should 
be oflered' to him^ to whom they owed so 
much ; but, the bishop added, that neither 
family gratitude, nor private friend^ip, 
could have induced him to bestow church 
preferments upon any but the person, whose 
character best entitled him to such a dis* 
tinctio'n and such a trust. 

This letter, as Vivian observed, was weU 
calculated to satisfy RusseU's conscience 
and h» delicacy* The conversation next 
turned upon lady Julia Lidhurst Russell 
was not aware, that Vivian knew more of 
her attachment to him, than what had been 
diacoveredi the day before he left Gliston* 
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Imry; and Vivian kouM not belp ad&diring; 
t&e faonourable and delicate manner in 
wlucfa his friend apoke of ber^ witbcmt any 
idr irf mystery. Mid with the greatest re- 
spect. He told Vivian be had heard, that 
pfoposab bad been bitely made to Jxdr lady^ 
5bip by a gentleman of great talents and of 
bigb character ; bat that she bad poskively 
declined his addresses, and bad repeated her 
4i^laration, that she would never marry. 
Her good uncle left her, on this point, enr 
tirely at liberty, apd did not mention the 
pn^sal to lord Glistonbury, lest she should 
be exposed to any fresh difficulties. Rhsseli 
expressed much satisfaction at this part of 
the bishop's conduct, as being not only tibe 
most kind, bnt the most judicions, and the 
lnc»t likely to dispose his nieoe to change 
4ier determination. He repeated bis opi- 
nion, that, united to a man of sense and 
strength of mind, she woidd make a charm-r 
ing and excellent iHfc. Vivian agreed wifli 
him; yet observed, that be was convinced 
she would never marry —*-Tbere be ]]lax»ed 
' " ' Could lady Julia herself have over- 
heard the conversation wfaidb afterwardf 
passed between these two gentlemen, one 
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of irfaom she' had loved^ and the other o^ 
whom she had refused^ not a word wonld 
have hart her feeling9 : on the contrary, she 
wonld have been raised in her opinion, and 
gratified by the strong interest they both 
showed for her happiness -nrThey regretted 
only, that a yonng woman of snch talents, 
and of such a fine, generous disposition, had 
been so injudiciously educated. 

*^ And now, my dear Russell!" cried Vi- 
vian, "that we have finished the chapter of 

lady Julia, let us talk of miss Sidney."- 

RusselFs change of countenance showed, 
that it was not quite so ea$y for him to talk 
upon this subject — To spare him the efibrt, 
Vivian resumed. ; 

*' As you are a rich man now, my dear 
Kussell, you will certainly marry; and I 
know," added he, smiling, " that miss Sid- 
ney will be your wife. If ever man de- 
served such a prize, you do ; and 1 shall be 
the first to v^risli you joy.'* 

** Stay, my good friend," iiitemipted Rus- 
»cll, ** your kindness for me, and your i*na- 
gination, are too quick in this anticipation 
of my hapj)iness." -^ Russell then told him, 
that he n^ver had declared his attachment 
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to Selina^. till Vivian's marriage had put an 
end to all probability of rivalship with his 
friend. She had expressed high esteem foy 
Russell^ but had told him^ that she had suf- 
fered so much from a first unfortunate at- 
tachment^ that she felt averse from any new 
engagements. 

' ^^ Shall I assure you, as you assured me 
just novsr, with regard to lady Julia," said 
Vivian, " that miss Sidney will be prevailed 
upon to alter her determination ; and shall 
I add, that, though I should like lady Julia 
the less, I should like Selina the better, for 
changing her mind." — He went on, gene- 
rously expressing sincere hopes, " that his 
friend might obtain Selina Sidney's affec- 
tions, and might enjoy that domestic happi- 
ness, which ." 

Vivian was going to say, ^* which he had 
himself forfeited ;" but, checking this regie t, 
he only said — "that domestic happiness, 
which I consider as the summit of human 
felicity, and which no man can deserve bet- 
ter than you do, my dear Russell ." 

Russell easily guessed, that poor Vivian 
had not attained this summit of human fe- 
licity by his own marriage, but was too 

s 5 
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kind and too jadicieus a friend Iso say a 
word^ that could give him pain on i^ 
delicate subject. He never adterted tD any 
of the conversations they bad held abcmt 
lady Sarah Lidhurst; never recalled any of 
Vivian's vehement declarations conc^miAg 
the absolute impossibility of his ualdng 
such a match ; never evinced the leagt sur- 
prise at his marriage; nor inqmred b«AV he 
had conquered his passion for lady Jtdia. 
With friendly forgetfblness, he seemed to 
have totally obliterated from his mmd aU 
that it coald do no good to remenJser. ' Vi- 
vian was sensible of tins delicacy^ and grate- 
ful for it ; bfit to imitalie RusselTs le^^r^e 
and silence, upon certain subjects^ required 
a force, a forbearance, of which he was not 
capable. At first, he had determined not 
to say one word to Russeii of dom^tic un^ 
easinesses ; but they had not been many h^mrs' 
together, before Vivian poured forth afi hi$> 
complaints, and confessed how bitterly he 
repented his marriage : he declared, tihiat be 
had been persuaded, by the united eibtts 
of her family and of his mother, against hi* 
own judgment, or, at least, against his taste 
and inclinations, to marry lady Sarali. 
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*^ Bf 'vdiiatever persiuudons, or by wlial> 
ever motives^ yimr choice was deddedj*^ 
intempted Russell, ^^ reflect, that it is de^ 
cided for ]ife; therefiooe^ abide by it, and jus*- 
.latfyit*—* Above all, make yonrsdf ha{>py 
with ^ means, which are yet m year power, 
instead of wasting your mind in nnayailing 
99gS€t. — Yoa are muted to a woman, who 
Aaa every estimafale quality, as yon eahdidly 
admowledge : die» am some particulars, in 
wbich she does tmt please yonr taste; bnt 
withdraw 3^omr attention from these, and 
yoti wffl be happy with a wife, who is so 
firmly attached to yoa. Ccmsider, besides, 
that — romance apart— love, thotagh a de* 
i^tfol passion, is Q€>t die only resource, 
which a man of a^ns^ virtnef and activity, 
may find for happiness ~ Your public dur 
ties, yom* success, and yoor repntation as 
a public character, will .** 

Rossell was interrnpted, in this consola** 
tory and invigorating speech, by the en«> 
trance of a servant of lord <jilistonbury'3» 
who brought a note 6iom his lordship to 
Mr. Vivtaa, recpiesting to see him as sooa m 
be eoohi make it contenieat to come^ to^ 
Cilistaiibttry fioode^vafi his lordship wanti^d 
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to speak to him on particalar.busifiess of the 
greatest importance. Vivian was provoked 
by being thus summoned away from bis 
friend^ to attend to .one of what he called 
lord Glistonbnry's important, mysteries, about 
mothing Russell was engaged to go into 
the country the ensuing day^ to take pos- 
session of his new living ; but he promised, 
that he would see him again soon; and, 
with this hope, the two friends parted. 

Vivian went to lord Glistonbury^s : he 
found his lordship in his study. ^' Where 
have you been^ Vivian ! " exclaimed he ; ^^ I 
have sent messenger after messenger to look 
for you, half over the town ; I thought ypu 
were to have dined with us, but you ran 

* 

Away, and nobody could tell where, or with 
whom ; and we have been waiting for yqu, 
at our cabinet council here, with the utmost 

impatience." Vivian answered, that he 

had unexpectedly met with his friend Rus- 
sell; and was proceeding to tell his lord- 
ship how handsomely the bishop of ****** 
had provided for his friend ; but lord Glis^ 
tonbury, like many other great men, having 
the habit of forgetting all the services of 
those, from whom they hav^ nothing more 
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to expect, cut short Vivian's narration/ by 
exclaiming — 

'^ Trae, true ! well, well ! that's all over,, 
now — Certainly, that Russell did his duty 
•by my poor son ; and acted as he ought to 

do in -^ all things ; and I'm glad to hear 

my brother has given him a good living ; and 
I hope, as you say, he will soon be married — 
so best, so best, you know, Vivian, for rea- 
sons of our own — Well! well! I'm glad 
he is provided for — not but what that liv- 
ing would have been of essential service, if 

it had been reserved for a friend of mine 

Wt my brother the bishop never can enter 
into any political views — might as well 
not have a brother a bishop But, how- 
ever, Mr. RosselVs a friend of yours — I am 
not regretting — not so rude to you to re- 
gret — on the contrary, rejoice, particu- 
larly as Mr. Russell is a man of so nmch 
merit — But all that's over now; and I 
want to talk to you upon quite another 
matter. — ^You know I have always said I 
should, sooner or later, succeed in my grand 
object. Hey, Vivian ? " 

** Your lordship's grand object ? — I am 
not sure that I know it." 
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'^^Ofal nreij yen. know my grand ob* 
ject? YoD my 9on4n4aw^ asd fergirt my 
gmnd <^ject ? — ^The fBaxquisate^ yen know ; 
the marqsisate^ the aarcjnftBatt ! — IHd not 
I always tell yon^ t&at I would mdke 
govemmenty cooner or later^ ehaiige npy 
•aridom into a marqnisate} — Welt! the 
thing 18 done — that i», m good as done^ 
tiiey hare sent to treat with me mpim my 
•wn terms.**^ 

*^ I give yon j^^^ my dear lord!." Bud 
Vivian. 

^ Joy t— tobe eore yon do^aay sober iiir>— 
one wonid think yon had no coneem or in- 
terest in the business. — Joy? to be sure yon 
giye me joy ; bnt, I can tdl yon> yon mxHft 
give me something mere than. J4»y — yon; 
mnst give me support.*^ 

^ How he looks t** continned £ord Crliston- 
bnry, ^^ as if he did not know what i$ meant 
bysnpport. Vman,4idy<Mi never hearof 
parliamentary snpport^*' 

*^ I hope^ my dear krd/* replied VivJaft 
grarelj^ '^ that yon have not entered into 
any engagements^ or made any promises 
lor me^ which I cannot faavn it in my 
power to perfoftn .^ 



Lord Gifetofilmry hefiitaleii m some con- 
fiision; sod then, forcing a took of effrontery;^ 
in an asmred tone replied — ^ 

^^ No* I bave not made any engage- 
nents cft promises for yon, #faich you can- 
iK>t perform, Vivian, I am clear ; nor any, 
which I have not a right to expect m.y son- 
in-lair w3I con^m with dacrtty.**" 

** What have you engaged?— what have 
yon pomised for me, my lord?'' said Vi- 
dian earnestiy*. 

^* Only, my <teir boy,^ said lord Gliston«- 
tmry, assnm^ a facetious tone, ^^ only that 
you will be always one of yd — ^And are not 
yon oneof us ?-^my son-in-law r— the deuse 
is ia it, if he is not one of us * — In short, yoii^ 
know, to be serious, a party must go to- 
gether, that is, a family party must go to- 
other; and, if ministry do my business,. 
of coarse I do theirsv — If I have my mar- 
quisate, they have my votesJ*^ 

^* But not my vote — ^pardon me, my lord' 
~^my vote cannot be bartered in thia 



mimner.''^ 



« 



But, ywi know, Mr*^ Vivian, you know 
k is fer your interest, as much as for mind ;. 
for, yo«i lEOom, the mai^uisisfee w91 probably 
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descend, in due course of time^ to yonr son. 
— So your interest is fall as much con- 
cerned as mine; and, besides, let me teU 
you, I have not forgot your inunediate in- 
terest: I have stipulated, that you shonld 

have the valuable place> which MnC 

was to have had/' 

All that Russell had said of public virtue 
was fresh in our hero's mindl — " I thank 
you, ray dear lord," said he ; '^ for I am sure 
this was kindly intended — But I am not 
one of those persons, who, in public af- 
fairs, think only of their private interest — 
I am not thinking of my interest." 

" So I perceive," said lord Glistonbury, i» 
a tone of disappointment and displeasure. 
Without regarding this, Vivian proceeded— 

*^ Not for this marquisate, not for any 
title or rank in the gift of the crown, would 
I forfeit my honour, my principles, my 
public character." 

" Very fine, vastly well said ; but not 
quite to the purpose, not precisely ia 
point, I apprehend!" repjied lord Gliston- 
bury ; " for I do not see that a man's accept- 
ing a marquisate, or voting with his ma- 
jesty's ministers^ necessarily implies a for- 
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feiture of honour and principle, and a total 
dereliction of all public reputation," ' 

/^ Far from it ! ** cried Viviarf; " yoa surely 
cannot imagine me, my lord, to be capable 
of making so wild or absurd an assertion. 
But if a man opposes certain public mea*- 
snres one day, and the next, for valuable 
cofisideratian, supports diametrically oppo- 
site opinions and mearares, he will lose, 
and deserve to lose, all reputation for in- 
tegrity." 

" Integrity! political integrity!" said 
lord Glistonbury ; *' fine words, which mean 
nothing. Behind the scenes, as we are 
now, Vivian, what use can there be in talk- 
ing in that strain? — Between you and me> 
you know, this is all nonsense. For who, of 
any party, now thinks, really and truly, of 
any thing but getting power, or keeping it ; 
— power, you know, stands for the measure 
of talent ; and every thing else worth having 
is included in that word, power. — I speak 
plainly — And, as honour is merely an affair 
of opinion, and opinion, again, an affair of 
numbers, and as there are numbers enough 
to keep one in countenance in these things ; 
really, my dear Vivian, it is quite childish^^ 
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quite boyiah> amdb of the lamp. — ^To de- 
daim abo«t political integrity, and all tfaat^ 
if 0Ot the language of a tnwn^ who knows 
any thing of bnaneas — any thing of the 

iwarld. But why do I say all this?** 

cried lord GllstoDbvry, cheddng himself 
and assuBuag ao aiir of more reserved dis* 
pleasure. — ^^ Mr. Vivian certainly knows 
all this^ as well as I do; I know how my 
nei^ew Marmaduke, who^ with all his 
fiiults, is no fool, wonld interpret yonr pre* 
sent language: he wotdd say, as I have 
often heard him say, that political integrity 
is oidy a civil pui ^*^ 

** Political integrity only a dvfl put aSl^ 
repeated Vivian, wkfa nnff^ned astonish- 
ment. When he £(urmerly heard similar 
sentiments from the avowed profi^ate and 
hacknied politician, Mr. Wharton, he was 
shocked; but, to bear thraoi repeated, a<9 
being coolly laid down by so yonng a man 
as Mr* Lidhurst, excited so much di^ost 
and contempt m Virian's mind, that he 
could hardly refrain fr«m saying more than 

'^ Now, I am free to confess,^' pursued loid 
Glistonburjr, '^ that I shotdd think it more 
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candid aad xntmly, aiid> I wSl a^ mare 
friendly, and more the natural, open con^ 
duct of a fon-in-law to a father-in-law, 
instead of taXking of political integrity, to 
hare said, at once, I cannot oblige yon in 
this instance J' ^ 

" Surely, my lord, you Cannot be in car- 
nest ? ** said Vivian* 

^' I tell yon, sir, I am in earnest,"" cried 
his lordship, turning sudd^y, in a rage^ 
as he walked up and down the room; ^I 
say, it would have been mor^ candid, more 
manly, more every thing — and much more 
Kke a son-in-law— nmdi ! -- much ! - — I 
am sure, if I had known as much as I do 
now, sir, you never should have been my 
son-in-law — never ! never ! — seen lady Sa- 
rah in her grave first ! — I would ! I would ! 

•*-ye8, sir— 1 would !■* And you are the 

last p^son upon Earth I should have ex- 
pected it from. — But I have a nephew — I 
have a nephew, and now I know the dif- 
ierence. — No man can distinguish his friends^ 
till he tries them — J*' 

Vivian in vain endeavoured to appease 
lord Glistonbury by assurances, that he 
would do any thing in his power to oblige: 
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him, except what he himself considered a9 
dishonourable ; his lordship reiterated, with 
divers passionate ejaculations, that, *^ if 
Vivian would not oblige him in this point, 
on which he had set his heart — where the 
great object of his life was at stake — ^he could 
never believe he had any regard for him ; 
and that, in short, it must come to an open 
rupture between them, for that he should 
never consider him more ^ his son.** 
Having uttered the denunciation as distinctly 
as passion would permit^ lord Glistonbury 
retired to rest. 

Vivian went immediately to his mother, 
to tell her what had passed, and he felt al** 
m6st secure of her approbation ; but, though 
she praised him for his generous spirit of 
independence, yet it was evident the hopes 
that the title of marquis might descend 
to a grandson of her own weighed more 
with her than any patriotic considerations. 
She declared, that, ^^ indeed,, she would not, 
for any title, or any thing upon Earth, have 
her son act dishonourably ; but what was 
asked of him^ as far as she could under- 
stand, was only such a change of party, 
such compliances, as every public man, in 
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bis place, would make : and, though she 
would not have him, like some she could 
name, a corrupt tool of government, yet, on 
the other hand, it was folly to expect, that 
he alone could do any thing against the ge- 
neral tide of corruption — that it would be 
madness in him to sacrifice himself entirely, 
without the slightest possibility of doing 
any good to his country,'* 

Vivian interrupted her, to represent, that, 
if each public man argued in this manner, 
nothing could ever be accomplished for the 
public good : that, on the contrary, if every 
man hoped that something might be done, 
even by his individual exertion, and if he 
determined to sacrijSce a portion of his pri- 
vate interest in the attempt, perhaps much 
might be efiected. 

" Very likely ! " lady Mary said. '^ She 
confessed she knew little of politics.'* So 
from argument she went to persuasion and 
entreaties — She conjured him not to quar* 
rel with the Glistonburies, and not to pro- 
voke lord Glistonbury's displeasure. '^ I see 
all that artful Mannaduke's schemes," said 
she ; ^^ he knows his uncle's pertinacious 
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teini)er; and he hopes that jam notions of 
patriotism will prevent you from yielding 
on a point, on which his uncle has set his 
heart. Marmadoke will know how to take 
advantage of all this, beKeve me ! " 

The more Virian resisted, ihe more eager 
his mother hecame; till, at last, she worked 
herself up to tears, and declared, that sbe 
made it her own most nrgent request, which 
she would repeat on her knees, if nothing 
else would move him, to give up fais 
Quixotism. 

** Quixotism ! " said Vivian : ^* Russell, 
my friend and preceptor, would give my re- 
solution a very different name/* 

Lady Mary replied, that she thought her 
opinion, or, at least, her entreaties, ought 
to have more weight with him than those 
of any precq>tor, or other friend upon 
Earth. Now that it was a contest of power 
and influence, bet^v6en her ladyship and Rus- 
sell, she grew, if possible, still more vehe- 
ment. Vivian was shaken in his resolution 
by his mother's entreaties — by the idea of 
all the family (juarrels that would ensue^ 
and of all the difficulties, in which he might 
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be involved, if he persisted in his generous 
determination. Lady Mary had still power^ 
fnl MTgoments in store. 

^* My dear son," resumed she^ " it woald 
be absolute madness, to refuse the place 
that is now oflfered you— only consider 
the situation of your affairs — consider, I 
beseech you, the distress you wiU be in by 
and by, if you reject tliis offer — Recollect 
the immense d^nands upon you ; recollect 
that heap of bills for the election, and for 
the buildings, and all the poor workmen 
about the castle ! and that coaehmaker, too ! 
and remember, the p^n'chase money of the 
house in town must be paid in three months* 
It is really impossible that you can go on, 
unless you accept of this plaee ; jfbr you 
know, my dear Charles, I cannot assist you 
effectoally, or most happy shouW I be to 
relieve you from all difiieulties, at whatever 
haeard or inconvenience. I would willingly 
give up my house in town, and lay down 
my carriage — /' 

^^ No, no, my dear mother ! ^ exclaimed 
Vivian ; ^* you shall do no more ; you have 
already done infinitely too much; and I 
cannot bear to think of the inconvenience 
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to which your confidhig genat>sity has al- 
ready pot yoQ.** 

'^ Don t think of that — don^t speak of 
that, Charles ! — Between mother and son, 
yon know, there can be no division of in- 
terest ', and, if I know any thing of myself^ I 
shall always manage so as to prevent yonr 
feeling any uneasiness on my acconnt. When 
I mentioned myself, I meant not to allnde 
to the past, but oply to regret, that, in 
future, I have no means of serving yoa as 1 
wish; and, as to the Glistonburies, you 
know^ notwithstanding his great nominal 
income, he lives beyond it so far, that there 
is scarcely a man in Cngland, who would 
find it more difficult to raise a thousand 
pounds than lord Glistonbury. If you dis- 
oblige him now, you have no decent claim 
upon him ; and, besides, I cannot bear the 
idea of your asking such sort of pecuniary 
favours from your wife's family. They are 
all proud enough, surely, as it is, and suffi- 
ciently inclined to consider their connexion j 
as a high honour to us. There is no oc- 
casion to abase ourselves, by becoming their ^ 
debtors.. Indeed, to be in debt at all, or to 
any body, is a terrible thing ! " . 
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*^ A terrible thing, indeed ! " said Vivian, 
with a deep sigh. 

^^ And the only possible means^ by which 
you can get out of debt, is by accepting 
this place, which would put you at ease at 
once, and enable you to continue in the 
style of life, to which you have of late been 
accustomed." 

*^ As to that, I could alter my style of life 
— I would do any thing," cried Vivian, *^ to ' 
pay my debts, and preserve my independ- 
ence. I will alter my mode of living, and 
retrench decidedly and vigorously." 

'' Well, my dear son, I admire your spirit ; 
and, if you can do this, it will certainly be 
best ; but, I fear, that, when it comes to the 
trial, you will not be able to persevere." 

*^ I shall — I shall — believe me, mo- 
ther ! — I have resolution enough for this — 
You do me injustice," said Vivian. 

^^ No, my dear Charles, I do you justice ; 
for I do not doubt your resolution, as far as 
your own privations are concerned ; but. 
consider your wife — consider lady Sarah — 
consider the luxury in which she has always 
been accustomed to live, and the high sphere 
in which her relations move ! How her 

VOL. V. T 
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pride would be hnrt, fay their lodking down 
upon her ! — I have no doabt lady SariA 
^voold do her daty, and make any sacrifices 
for her hasband; and, if yoo were ■ - I 
must now speak plainly — if yon were pas- 
sionately foad of her — an atl-fior-hwe bus* 
band — yon conld, with honour and propriety^ 
accept of snch sacrifices ; bnt^ whail. would 
retirement be fo poor lady* Sarali, and with 
lady Sarah ! — with a companion, \i^o> has 
no literature, and no^ that infiimte vqriety^ 
which i But i am sure I d» not mean to 
depreciate her in yoor eyes ; she is a^ very- 
estimable woman ; and I say no moFe> bnt 
leave you to your own refleotionfi on that 
subject. If there waa any thing abeolntely 
dishonourable in yonr accepting^ this^ place, 
I am' sure, I would- sooner perish, than urge 
yon to it ; bnl^ though I don't understand 
politics, I know enough^ of the world to be- 
certain^ that very honourable men take 
places, without any disgrace^ So let me 
entreat you, my dear son, to see things as 
they really are/' 

Vivian told his mother, tibat he would 
take a night to reconsider the matter coolly; 
and, satisfied with having gained so much, 
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slie suffered him to go home. As he was 
qmtting his own dressing-room, he paused, 
to eonsid^r^ whether he should consult his 
Tvife, who was, as yet, in ignorance of the 
whole transaction, and who knew nothing 
of the deranged state of his al&irs. He did 
her the justice to believe, that she would be 
willing to live with him in retirement, and 
to forego all the luxuries and pride of her 
rank, fcrr the sake of her duty, and of her 
love. He was convinced, that, in any oppo- 
sition between her father's interests and her 
husband's honour, she would strongly abide 
by her husband. Though lady Sarah knew 
nothing of politics, and though she had no 
enlargement of mind, or any ideas of public 
good, or patriotism, yet Vivian was well 
aware, that, if he could lay before her this^ 
simple proposition — " If I act so and so, I 
shall act contrary to my conscience and my 
honour ; and^ if I act in the opposite man- 
ner, I shall do what I think right, and I 
shall preserve my honour " — she would 
say^ " Do what you think right, and preserve 
your honour, let what will be the conse- 
quence." He recollected all lady Julia had 
said, of the advfintage that her sister's firm- 

T 2 
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ness of mind might be, in steadying his va- 
cillating temper, in any moment of trial. 
Here was the first great occasion, since his 
marriage, where his wife's strength of mind 
conld be of essential service to him ; yet he 
hesitated whether he should avail himself 
of this advantage ; and every moment, as 
he approached nearer to her apartment, he 
hesitated more and more. He did not, in 
the first place, like to humble himself so far, 
as to ask her counsel ; then he had not cou- 
rage to confess those debts and embarrass- 
ments, which he had hitherto concealed. 
All that his mother had suggested about 
the indelicacy of requiring or accepting 
great sacrifices from a woman, whom, 
though he esteemed, he could not love — 
the horrour of retirement, with such a com- 
panion 1 — the long year's t^te-a-t^te ! • — 
all these ideas combined, but chief the ap- 
prehension of the immediate present pain 
of speaking to her on a disagreeable subject, 
and of being obliged to hear her speak 
with that formal deliberation, which he de- 
tested — added to this, the dread of her sur- 
prise, if not of her reproaches, when all his 
afiairs should be revealed, operated so irre- 
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sistibly upon his weakness, that he decided 
on the common resource — conceahnent. 
His hand was upon the lock of his chamber 
door, and he turned it cautiously and softly, 
lest, in entering his apartment, he should 
waken lady Sarah r but she was not asleep. 
" What can have kept you so late, Mr. 
Vivian?" said she. 

^^ Business, my dear,'* answered he, with 
some embarrassment. 

^^ May I ask what sort of business ? " 
^t Oh ! — only — political business." 
"Political business!" — she looked ear- 
nestly at her husband, but, as if repressing 
her curiosity, she afterwards added — ". Oui 
sex have nothing to do with politics," and, 
turning away from the light, she composed 
herself to sleep. 

" Very true, my Jear/^ replied Vivian-— 
not a word more did he say : content with 
this evasion of the difficulty, he thus, by his 
weakness, deprived himself of the real ad- 
vantage of his wife's strength of mind. 
Whilst lady Sarah, in total ignorance of 
the distress of her husband, slept in peace, 
he lay awake, revolving painftil thoughts, 
in the silence of the night. All that bis 
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mother had said about the pecuniary difii- 
jcolties^ to which they must soon be reduced^ 
jpecorred with fresh force ; the ideas cf the 
unpaid ^ftedioii bails ; all the masons*, car- 
pexilsrs', painters^ glaziers^ and upholster- 
iers* bHIs, with — ** Thousands yet unnamed 
behind *' — rose in dreadful array before 
him, and the enthusiasm of his patriotism 
was appalled. With feverish reiteration, he 
ran over and over, in Im miad, th& «ame 
circle of difficulties, continually returning to 
the question, ^^ l^Aen what com be dtme?^' 
Bitterly did he, this night, regret the foolish 
^jqpeoses, into which he had earlf in lifo 
been led. — ^' If it were to do over agaia^ 
lie certaiuly would oot turn his house iuto 
, A casde ; if Ixe had foreseen how much the 
expense would surpass the estimates, as- 
suredly, nothing could have t^^pted him to 
«ucfa extravagaaoe. The architect, the ma- 
sons, tibe workmen, one and all, were 
l^oaves ; bi^t^ ooe 9^4 al)^ they »mst be paid. 

Then what could he do ? — And the 

4ebts iiu^urr^d by itb^ contested elections ! — 
contested elections are cursed things, when 
the bills ccmie to be paid; but, cursed or not, 
they roust be paid Then what could he 
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da ? — Tfee jistfesi? in trliieli lie should hi- 
voive hh generous motiiei: -^ die sacrifices 
lie should require from his "wife — the ftt- 
mily <piia*rels •*-^ sdl that ktdy S^^ah would 
6ufier from them — the mtMtfi&n. c^ his 
wife -^^-^-^^Thea what codid h^ do?— He 
Mtrst submit to lord Glistoiibury> ^Dd tltke 
^6m pldce^ that was offered to Mtn'' 

Viviaii«ighed"^5a»d tamped in hisbe^-^tod 
sighed — and thoaght — and tttlrdfed '^ And 
l^hed agdn — and — the last sigh of ex- 
iting patriotism escaped him! T<d this 

iBtid^ to this mis^rabk end, m^t all paticiotism 
-come^ which is not supported by the %ein^ 
iagly inierioir virtues of prudence and eco^- 
xtomy^ 

Poor ViTiaki endeaToured to comfort hidii* 
£elf by the reflection^ that ht should not act 
from merely mercenary contsiderations ; but 
that he wus compelled to )ield to the soli- 
citations of his mother and of his father4a- 
law ; that he was forced to sacrifice his own 
public opinions to secure domestic peace^and 
to prevent the distress of his mother^ the mi- 
set y^ and perhaps danger, of his wife and child. 
Dereliction of principle, in these circum- 
stances, was something like an anuaUe, a 
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pardonable weakness. — And then, see it 
in what light yon will, as lord Glistonbury 
obsened, "there are so many, who w^ill 
keep a patriot- in countenance, nowadays, 
for merely changing sides in politics. — A 
man is not even thought to be a man of ta- 
lents, till he gets something by his talents. 
— The bargain he makes, the price he gains, 
is, in most people^s estimation, the value of 
the public man." 

All this Vivian said to himself to quiet 
his conscience ; and all this, he knew, would 
Jbe abundantly satisfactory to the generality 
of people, with whom he associated; there- 
fore, from them he could fear neither re- 
proach nor contempt ; but he could not bear 
even to think of Russell — he felt all the pangs 
of remorse, and agony of shame, as the idea 
f^f such a friend came into his mind. — : — 
Again he turned in his bed, and groaned 
aloud — so loud, . that lady Sarah wakened. 
And, starting up, asked what was the mat- 
ter ; but, receiving no answer, she imagined 
that she had been in a dream, or that her 
husband had spoken in his sleep. He 
groaned no more, nor did he even sigh; 
J&ut, fatigued with thinking and with feel- 
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ing, he at last fell into a sort of slumber, 
whicli lasted till it was time to rise. Before 
Vivian was dressed, lord Glistonbury called 
upon him — he went into his dressing-room. 
His lordship came with his best address, 
and most courteous face of persuasion ; he 
held out bis hand, in a frank and cordial 
manner, as he entered, begging his. dear 
son's pardon for the warmth and want of 
temper, " he was free to . confess, be had 
shown last night ; but he was persuaded,'* 
he said, ^^ thiat Vivian knew his sincere re- 
gard for him, and convinced, that, in short, 
they should never essentially diflfer; so that 
he was determined to come to talk the mat- 
ter over with him, when they were both 
cool J and that he felt assured, that Vivian, 
after a night's reflection, wouldalways act 
so, as to justify his preference of his son-in- 
law to his nephew. Hey, Vivian ? *' — Lord 
Glistonbury paused for an answer — Vivian 
cut himself, as he was shaving, and was 
glad of a moment's reprieve ; instead of an- 
swering, he only exclaimed, *^ Cursed razor ! 

cut myself ! My lord, won't you ' sit 

down, if you do me the honour to ^" 

Lord Glistonl3Ury seated himself; and^ iu« 

T 5 
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rrgnlar order^ with his tiresome parade! of 
expbtives, went through all the arguments, 
that cofdd he adduced, to prove the exp&- 
diency of ViviaB^s taking this place, and 2^ 
i^isting him, ^^ as he had taken it for granted 
his son*in-law woald, on rach an occasion* 
The letters of the great and little men, \9\x0 
had negotiated the business of the marqui- 
sate, were then produced, and an account 
given of all that had passed in confidence; 
apd lord Glistonhury finished by saying, 
'^ that tho affair was absolutely concluded, 
he having paased his word, and pledged his 
honour, for Vivian *^ that he would not 
hftve spoken or acted for him, if he had not 
felt, that he was, when acting for his son- 
in-law, in fact, actii}g for himself — his se- 
cond s^lf — thiit there bad been no time to 
wait, QQ possibility of consulting Vivian — 
that the whok pla^ was suggested yester- 
day, in two hour^ after the house broke up> 
4n4 wall ?(frs*ged in the evening — that 
search W^ inquiries Imd been made every 
^here fpy Vivian, but, as he could not be 
founds"' lord GUstonbury said, ^\ he had 
ventured to decide for him, and, as he hoped, 
r^ V»tere«^t> ImU foir that of the family — 
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and the tbi&g, ttom AoUt, Could not be un- 
done -^ his lordfthip'^ word was feacred^ abd 
could not be teti^acted/' 

Vivian^ in a feeble, itrei^olnte tone, asked 
if tbet^ was no possibility of his bein^ allow- 
ed to decline the place that wa^ 6£fered him, 
and K^eBted^ that he conld take a iniddle 
€Otirse; to avoid voting against his lotdship's 
wishes, he could, and he believed that be 
would, accept of the ChUtem Hundreds, 
and go out of patliament for the session. 

Lord Glistonbury remonstrated against 
what he teamed the madness of this scheme. 

^^ A man like you> my dear Vivian, who 
have distinguished yourself so much already 
in opposition, who will distinguish yourself 
so much more, hereafter, in place and in 
powet. — ' — " 

"No!** — said Vivian^ rising as he fi- 
nished shaving himself-^ "No, my lord, 
I shall never more distinguish myself, if I 
abandon the principles I believe to be just 
and true. — What eloquence I have, if I 
have any, has arisen from n^y beiifig in 
earnest ; — I shall ' speak ill -*— I shall not 
be able to speak at all — when I get up 
against my conscience ! -* 
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" Oh !" stiid lord Glistoabniy, laughing;. 
** your romaotic patriotism may be very 
nice in it's feelings ; but, believe me, it will . 
not deprive you of the use of your speech. 

— Look at every one of the fine orators of 
our times, and name me one, if you can,, 
who has not spoken, and spoken equally 
well, on both sides of the house ; ay, and 
on both sides of most political questions. — 
Come, come! you'll find you will get oa- 
quite as well as they got oa before you — 
Hey?** 

^' You will find, that I shall be of na user 
to you — that I shall be a dead weight o» 

your hands ." 

, ** You a dead weight! you, who are- 
formed to be nowj, really, without flat- 
tery, you know there^s no occasion for flat-- 
tery between you and me — to be the soal, 
attd, in time, the head of a party Stay !. 

— I know all you are going to say, but 
give me leave to judge — You know there's 
my own nephew, a veiy clever young man, 
no doubt, he is allowed to be ; • and yet, you 
jiee^ I make no comparison between you. — 
I assure you, I am a judge in these matters>, 
^d you see the houfie has confirmed my 
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judgment ; and, what is more — for I can 
keep nothing from you — if it won't make 
yon too vain, and make you set too high a 
price upon yourself, which will be very 
troublesome in the present case ; but, I say, 
be that as it may, I will frankly own to you, 
that I believe you have been of essential 
service in procuring me this great, favourite 
object of my life, the marquisate.'' 

*^ I ! my lord, impossible ! — for I never 
took the slightest step toward procur- 
ing it.'* 

^' Pardon me, you took the most effectual 
step — without knowing it, perhaps. — You 
spokaso well, in opposition, that you made 
it the interest of ministry to muzzle y(m ; 
and there was no way se effectual of get-- 
ting at you, as through me, I being your 
father-in-law, and you my heir. — You 
don't see the secret concatenation of these 
things with a glance, as I do, who have 
been used to them so long. — And there 
was no way of coming to the point with 
me witliout the marquisate, that was my 
sine qud non; and you see I gained my 
point — by your means, chiefly, X am free 
to allow — though Marmaduke would 
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gladly persiiade tne it w^ by his ti^otitt^ 
ing ; — but I do yoa jtistice ; I did yon jus- 
tice, too, in more than words, when I sti- 
pulated for that place for you, Which, in 
fact, I knew you could not go on much 
longer without* — So, my dear Vivian, aD 
this explained, to oar mutual satisfaction, 
we have nothing more to do, but to shake 
hands upon it, and go down stairs ; for I 

have engaged myself and secretary- — to 

breakfast with you, and he hss Jiill powers^^ 
and is to carry back our capitulation — 
And,** continued lord Glistonbory^ looking 
out of the window — *' here's our friend's 

carriage -^ ." 

" Oh ! my lord, it is not yet too lafe !*^ 
cried Vivian; >* it may yet be arranged 
otherwise — Is there no way — no possi- 
bility? '' 

A thundering knock at the house doon 

^ I wish to Heaven, my lord I ' ** 

" So do I wish to Heaven, with all my 
soul, that you would Ifinish this nonsense, 
my dear Vivian, and ccwne down to break- 
fast — Come, come, come ! — Hey, hey, 
hey ! -^ Tliis is absolutely too ridiculous, 
and I miist go, if you don't. Only con- 
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sider a political breakfast of this na- 
ture ." 

Lord Glistonbury hurried down stairs; 
reluctantly^ and with a heavy heart: 



and repugnant conscience^ Vivian followed* 
At this instant, he wished for Rnssell^ to 
prevent what he knew woald be the con- 
sequence of this interview. — But Rnssell 
was absent — the keeper of his conscience, 
the snpporter of his resolution, was not at 
hand — Wo to him, who is not the keeper 
of his own conscience — the snpporter of 

his own resolution! The result of this 

political breakfast was just what every 
reader, who knows the world but half as 
well as lord Glistonbnry knew it, has pro- 
bably long since anticipated. The capitu* 
lation of the patriots of the Glistonbury 
band, with Vivian at their head, was 
settled. Lord Glistonbnry lost no charac- 
ter by this ti'ansaction, for be had none to 
lose — he was quite at his ease, or qnite 
callous. But Vivian bartered, for a paltry 
accommodation of his pecuniary difficulties, 
a reputation, which stood high in the pnb- 
lie opinion — which was invaluable in his 
own — which was his last stake of tiappi*- 
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Bess. — He knew this — he felt it^ with all 
the anguish of exquisite^ but useless sen- 
sibility. 
* Lord Glistonbury and his new friend^ 

secretary , who was a man of wit^ 

as well as a politician^ rallied Vivian upon 
his gravity^ and upon his evident depression 
of spirits. 

" Really, my dear Vivian ! " cried lord 
Glistonbury, " my patience is now ex- 
hausted, and I must not let you expose 
yourself here, before our friend, as a novice — 
Hey ! hey ! — Why, will you never open 
your eyes, and see the world as it is ? — 
Why! what! — Did you never read the 
fable of the dog and his master's meat ? — 
Well ! it is come to that now in England ; 
and he is a foolish dog, indeed, who, when 
he can*t save the meat, won't secure his 
share — Hey ? " 

His lordship and the secretary laughed 
ui concert. 

" Look, how Vivian preserves his solem- 
nity ! " continued lord Glistonbury ; " and 
he really looks as if he was sui'priscd at us.. 
My dear Vivian ! it requires all my know- 
ledge of your bonne Jbi to believe, that you 
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are in earnest^ and not acting the part of 
a patriot of older times," 

^^ Oh ! " cried the secretary, with a face- 
tious air — " Mr. Vivian assuredly knows, 
as ivell as we do, that . 

' A patriot is a fool in evVy age. 
Whom all lord chamberlains allow the stage/ 

But oflF the stage we lay aside heroics, or 
how should we ever get on ? — Did you 
hear, my lord," continued the secretary, 
turning to Idrd Glistonbury, ^^ that there is 
another blue riband fallen in to us by the 
deathoflordG***?" 

"I had a great regard for poor lord 
G * * *. — Many applications, I suppose, 
for the vacant riband ? " 

From the vacant riband, they went on to 
talk over this man^s pension and the other 
man's job ; and considered, who was to 
get such and such a place, when such and 
such a person should resign, or succeed to 
something better, — Then all the miserable ' 
mysteries of ministerial craft were unveiled 
to Vivian's eyes — He had read, he had 
heard, he had believed^ that public affairs 
were conducted in this manner; but he 
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bad nei^r^ till now, actually seen it: he 
was really novice enoog^ still to feel stit^ 
prise at finding, that, after all the fine pro- 
Asskms made on all sides, the main, the 
only object of these politicians, was to keep 
their own, or to get into the places of 
others. Vivian felt every moment his dis- 
gust and his melancholy increase " And 

it is with these people I hikve consented 
to act ! AimI I am to be hnitied almi^, 
by this stream •f comptiou, to iniamy and 
— — Then«jis&eli! '^ 
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Vivian absolved to retmot the i»iga^ 
ment he had jnst made with lord GlislaMi^ 
tnury and the secretary, and he waited only 
ibr a panse in didr conversation to issplai A 
himself. But, before any panse occnired^ 
otore company came in, the secretary hur- 
ried away, saying to Vivmn^ who would 
have stopped him at the dDoi>— ^ 

^^ Oh I my dear ur, every thing is settled 
now, and yon nmst be with us in the house 
to night — and yon will find the whole bu- 
siness will go on as smoothly as possible, 
if gentlemen will but act together and 
strengthen the hands of government. — I 
beg pardon for breaking away — but so 
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many people are waiting for me — and any 
thing farther we can settle when we meet 
in the house.** 

Lord Glistonbury also refssed to listen 
to farther explanations — said that all was 
settled, and that it was impossible to make 
i^ny recanta;tion^. 
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The hour of going to the house of com- 
mons at length arrived; lord Glistonbury 
saw that Vivian was so mnch out of spirits, 
and in such confusion of mind^ he began 
to fear that our hero's own account of him- 
self was just> and that he would not be able 
to command ideas, or even words^ when he 
was to speak in opposition to what he 
called his principles and liis conscience. — 
** This son of mine, instead of being our 
great Apollo, will be a dead weight on our 
hands, unless we can contrive to raise his 
spirits." 

So, to raise his spirits, lord Glistonbury 
accompanied him to the coffee-room of the 
house, and insisted upon his taking some re- 
freshment before he should attempt to 
speak. His lordship fortified him with 
bumper after bumper, till at last Vivian 
came up to the speaking point. — He took 
his seat in his new place in the house, and. 
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endeavouring to brave away the sense of 
shame^ rose to speak. Notwithstanding the 
assistance of the wine, and the example of 
Mr. Marmaduke Lidhurst, who spoke be- 
fore him with undaunted assurance, Vivian 
could scarcely get on with a hesitating, 
confused, inconsistent speech, uttered in 
so -low and indistinct a voice, that the 
reporters in the gallery complained, that 
they could not catch this honourable mem- 
ber's meaning, or that his words did not 
reach them. Conscious of his failure, and 
still more conscious of it's cause, he retired 
again to the coffee-room^ as soon as he had 
finished speaking, and, again lord Glistonbury 
plied him with wine, saying, that he would 
find he would do very well in reply presently. 
— It happened, that lord Glistonbury was 

called away — Vivian remained. Mr. 

Wharton, with a party of his fiiends, entered 
the coffee-room. Wharton seemed much 
heated both with wine and anger — he was 
talking eagerly to the gentlemen with him^- 
and he pronounced the words, " Infamous 
conduct ! — Shabby ! — Paltry fellow ! *' — so 
loud, that all the coffee-room turned to 
listen. Colonel S ^ a gentleman, who 
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was one of Wharton's party, bat who 
bad a good opinion of Vman, at this mo- 
ment took him by the arm, and, drawmg 
him aside, whispered, i» confidfenee, that 
he was persuaded there had been some 
mistake in the an*angements, which, as it was 
reported, lord Glistonbury had just made 
with ministry, for that Mr. Wharton, and 
many of his lordship's former party, com- 
plained of having been shameftilly deserted. 
** And to break onr word and hononr to 
onr party is a thing no gentleman can da. 
Wharton had a direct promise from his 
lordship, that he never would come in till 
he should came in along with him. And 
now it is confidently said, that lord Gliston- 
bury has made his bargain for his own 
marquisate, and provided only for himself, 
his nephew, and his son-in-law.'* 

Thrwvn into the utmost consternation by 
the idea of this double forfeiture of honour, 
this breach both of puHic and private fdth, 

Vivkn, after thanking colonel S for his 

friendly manner of communicating this in- 
ibrmation, and, declaring^ that the trans- 
action was totally unkno%m to him, begged 
that- the colonel, would do him the favour 
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and the justice to be preseat when he sbonld 
re^oire an explanation* hoxa lord Cliston- 

bfiry; To this colbiiet S« consented^ 

and they hastened in search of his lord^ 
ship ; his lordship was not to be found ; but 
Mr. Marmaduke Lidharst was, however, in 
the coft^room, and: upon Vivian's refer- 
ring^ to him, he could not deny the truth of 
the charge, though- he used aH^ his po^'ers 
of circtimldcutioft to evade giving a direct 
answer. The shame, the indignation^ that 
rapidly succeeded to each other in Vivian's 
countenanee> suiSciently convinced colonel 
S- — ;- that he had no share in the private 
part of this disgraceful transaction ; and lie 
very handsomely assured Vivian, that *' he 
would set the matter^ in it's true* point of 
view with his friends/* Marmaduke soon 
found a pretence to withdraw — ^some mem- 
ber was speaking in the ' house, wh<Hn he 
must hear, h^ said, and away he went. 

At this moment Mr. Wharton, who was 
walking down the room with his friends, 
}>assed by Vivian, aaid, as he passed, said-^ 
'^ That private vices are public benefits, 
we all know ; but that public vices are pri- 
vate benefits, some of us, ala« ! have yet to 
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learn. But Vd have that little^ whiffling, 
most noble and puissant prince expectant, 
his majesty's right trusty^ and entirely be- 
loved cousin elect, know, that plain Bob 
Wharton is not a man to he duped and de- 
serted with impunity." 

" Wlio does he mean ? — ^What does he 
mean?" — whispered some of the bystanders. 
^* What prince is he talking of? — ^Which of 

the princes ? " *' Oh ! none of the princes," 

replied another, — "You know most noble 
and puissant prince is the title of a mar- 
quis, and our right trusty ^ a?id entirely 
beloved cousin, the style in which the king 
writes to him/' 

" But, who is this marquis expectant ? " 

" Don't you know? — Lord Glistonbury," 

" But some of his lordship's friends 
ought to take it up, surely ! " 

*^ Hush! — his son-in-law will hear you." 

"Where?" 

"There— don't look!" 

Vivian was, with reason, so much exas- 
perated, by the treacherous duplicity of lord 
Glistonbury's conduct, that he was ill in- 
clined to undertake his lordship's defence, 
and determined to leave it to himself, or ta 
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his nephew ; yet the whispers operated ndt 
a little upon his weakness. Wtiarton, who 
was walking with his set tip and down the 
room, again came within Vivian's hearinst, 
and J JUS he passed, exclaimed — - 

" Public vice! and public virtue! pre- 
cious, well matched pair !" - 

" Who is public vice, and who-^is public 
i?iW«e?" said one of Wharton's • compa- 
nions. 

" Don't you know ? " replied Wharton — 
" The heir at law and the son-in-law." 

On hearing this speech, Vivian; who 
knew that be Wias one of the person?, to 

- whom it alluded, started forward to demand 
• an explanation from Wharton ; but colo- 

nel S held him back. *^^ You are 

not called upon, by any fneans, to take 

- notice of this," said the colonel: *^ Wharton 
did not address himself to you, and, though 
he might mean what he said for you, yet 
he speaks under a false impression; and, 
besides, he is not quite sober. Leave it to 
me, and I will settle it all to your satisfaction 
before to morrow." Vivian listened unwil- 
lingly and uneasily to the friendly counsel : 
he was more hurt, than he had ever before 

VOL. V, U 
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-fdt.hfflwelf, hy «ny of Wlnrtoa*jt »roasiiis, 
ibeoaofte there was B0W in them a mixtme 
iif truth.; tnd&ima idSdcm .feds nmreir* 
ritable> thttn when he is eonseiofns that he is 
partly to bUmej and appcehenaiFe that 
others wiU think him indie Uamahle than 
he really is. His irritaebility was increased 
' hy the whispeirs. he toid heard^ and i^ looks 
he now peroeived among the by5taiidec5.s 
the voice, the opinion of numbers, the feaor 
of what withers wontd think or say^ t>pe- 
rated ^Igldndt his betlier jud^eot. ; 

y' Corner' 8^d colon^ j5— "1— , "let.ns go 
and $ee what they ai$ d^g )iti 1^. h^iiser 

Vivian refused to . stir, sayit^. tbat it 
would be lefM^Qg the field ^to Wbwfaon* 
Wharton, at the :insta|it^ r^>assed; and^ 
still ninnupig the ctiai^s^ with hs^f tn^Mi- 
cated wity upon the $9sie ide^, t^piteralied^ 

" PiAUc vice ! — ^We -aU iknew inhere that 

would end, in these dapys — in public ho- 

noiirs } bnt, none of you would b^sUeve Bie, 

. when I told you where ^pubUc m^tte would 

. end — in private treachery !— — ^ 

** That's neat ! — that's strong ! — fdit&, 
that's home ! " whispered some one. 

^^ Mr. Wharton?" cned Vivian, goi^g 
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U|pr to kim^ ^' I coald not help hearing 
-vdiat yon said just now%-rDid yoi^ latend it 
far me?*' 

^^ You heard it, it seemsy sir, and that is 
siiflScient," replied Whartoji, in an insolent 
tone V ^' as to what I meant^ I presume it is 
pretty evident ; hut, if you think it requirepi 
any explanation^ I am as ready to givey as 
you can be to ask it." 

^^ The ^ooner the hetter, then^ sir/* sai^ 
Vivian. 

The two gentlemen i^alked aw ay together, 
Kvhilst the spectators ex,clainied# ^^ Ver^ 
^irited^ Indeed I — ^very right I-pyejy, proper ! 
. — Vivian could do na less than call hiip 
out.T*But^ after all, What was the ^.^rrel 
ahtout?— W^ic^ ,of them va# to blame ^*' 

Long before the^ joints wene settled^ 
the challenge was given and accepted, Co* 

lonel S y who followed Vivian and 

Wharton, endeavoured to set things t<^ 
rights, by explaining, that Vivian h^d been 
deceived by lord Glisl^onbucy^ and kept to- 
tally in the dark respecting the negotiation 
for the marquisate. But Wharton, aware 
that by taJkuig up the matter immediately 
in such a spirited wqif, he should do himself 
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infinite bonanr with his party, and with that 
majority of the world, who think that the 
greatest merit of a man is to stand to be shot 
at, was not at a]l willing to listen to these re- 
presentation s . Colonel S declared, that, 
were he in Mr. Wharton's place, he shonld, 
withont hesitation, make an apology to Mr. 
Vivian, and pnblicly acknowledge, that what 
he said in the coflfee-room was spoken under 
a false impression, which a plain statement 
of facts has totally removed ; but Wharton 
disdained all terms of accommodation ; his 
policy, pride, and desire of revenge, all 
conspired to prodoce that air «f Insolent 

'determination to fight, which, with some 
people, would obtain the glorious name of 

COURAGE. By this sort of courage, can 

men of the most base and profligate cha- 
racters often put themselves, in a moment, 
upon an equal footing with men of prin- 
ciple and virtue ! 

It was settled, that Mr. Wharton and 
Vivian should meet, at eight o'clock the 

* next morning, in a field near town. Co- 
lonel S — consented to be Vivian's se- 

cond.— ^— — Russell was not yet returned^ not 
expected fill ten the next day. 
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Lt^ to his cool reflection, Vivian thought^ 
with horrour, of the misery, into which tlie 
event of this duel might involve all with 
whom he was connected, and all who 
were attached to him. — The affair was, of 
course, to he kept a secret from all at Glis- 
tonbnry House, where Vivian was engaged 
to dine with a large ministerial party. Ho 
went home to dress: hoping to have a 
quarter of an hour to himself, he dismissed 
hh servant, who was waiting in an antir 
chamber, sowing, that he would ring when 
he wanted him ; but, on entering his own 
dressing-room, he, to his surprise and mor- 
tification, found his w^fe seated there, wait- 
ing for him with a face of anxious expecta* 
tion ; a case of new set diamonds on a table 
beside her, ^* I thought you were at your 
father's, my dear ! — Are not you to be at 
Glistonbury House to day ? " said Vivian. 

"No,** replied lady Sarah. "Surely, 
Mr. Vivian, you know that my father gives 
a political dinner, and I suppose you are 
to be there ? " 

"Oh, yes!** cried Vivian; " I did not 
know what I was saying— I am to be ther^^ 
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Mid mast dres^^" (looking at Iris watch^) 
^fotl have no time to ^pare— — ." 



'' Be that as it may^ I must iirtm^ tipoii 
your tine, for a few initiates/* said lady 
Sarab. 

Vivian stood impatientlj attentii^^ whikt 
lady Sarah seemed to find it diflicak to 
begin Mme speech^ which she had prepared. 

*^ Women, I know, have nothing te do 
with politics'*-^he began in a confstrained 
voiee ; but, suddenly quitting her ai^ and 
tone of eonstraiat, she started iip> and ex- 
claimed— 

'^ Oh, my dear, dear husband! what have 

you done ? ^No, no, I cannot, will not be- 

lieve it, till I hear it from yonr owv lips!"— 

** What is the matter, my dear lady 
Sarah? — ^Yon astonish, and almost alarm 
me!'* — ^said Vivian, endeavouring to pre- 
serve composure of countenance. 
» *' I will not. — Heaven fpiHbid, that I 
should alarm you, as I have been alarniedt'* 
said lady Sarah, ^ commanding her voice 
again to a tone of tranquillity. — I ought, 
and, if I were ilot weak, should be con- 
vinced, that there is nq reason -for alarm. 
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"jrheTO has been some mistdke^ via ^onbtr 
and I hare beeo to blame far. listening . tcK 
idiiB leportSv Let Bfte^ bowfif^er^ state tbe 
fects.-r—-Half an boar agoj I was at Gray V 
tlie jeweller's, t© call for ray jpoor motH^r's 
dliamoiKls, wbicbv you know, be has reset-*^ 

"Yes-^WellJ" 

*^ And, whilst I was in the shop, a party* 
af gentlemen came in, all of them unknown 
to me, and, of course, 1 was equally un*^ 
known \o them ; for they began to speak 
of yon in a manner, in which none know-' 
tng me comld ^c^tmre in my presence;.— r 
They came fresh, as I understoodj from tbp 
gallery of ' the house, whe.iie they had beea 
listening to this day's dfebate. Tbiey sai4 
. ■ . I cannot bear to repeat or to thii^k of 

wh^'t they i^aid You cannot have bar- 

fe/ed you^ public reputation for a mar- 

q^sate for ^ay ftitjber? Y^u cfiunp^ 

liaye done that, whiclx is disbpijipurable^ — 
yoi) cannot l^ave deserted your party for a 

paltry pl^ce for yoursetf! You turir 

pale. — I wisb^ if it pleased God, t^at I wiMf^ 
this moment ia my grave!^—-" 

^•^ Heaven forbid,, mj dear. lady Sarah!'* 
€Piedi Vivia9> ferciog ^ smile^ and ^dea-r 
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iiofiriiig to apeak in a tone of railleiy . '' Why 
should you wish to be in -your grave, be^ 
cause ynor husband has just got a good, 
warm placer Live! live!" said he, rais- 
ing her powerless hand ; " for consider — as 1 
did — and this consideration was of no small 
weight with me — consider, iny dear Sarah, 
how much better you will live for it!" 

" And you did consider me? And that 
Hid weigh with you? — Oh! this is what 
I dreaded most!" cried lady Sarah. — 
** When will you know my real character? 
When will you have confidence in your vrife, 
sir ? When will you know the power, the 
uuconquered, unconquerable power, of her 
affection for you ? " 

Vivian, much struck bytlie strength of 
her expression, as she uttered these words,' 
was a moment silent in astonishment; asd 
fticn could only, in an incoherent manner, 
protest, that he did kn(^w — that he had 
always done justice to her character — that 
he believed in her affection — and had the 
greatest confidence in it's power. 

*^ No, sir, no ! — Do not say that, which | 
may not, cannot credit! — You have not 
fconfidepce-^n the power of my affection, oi^ 
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-yon would never have done, this thing to 

save me pain. What pain can be s6 

great to me^ as the thought of my husband'd 
reputation suffering abasement ? — — Do 
you think, that, in comparison with this, I, 
your wife, couldput the loss of a service of 
plate, or house in town, or equipage, or ser- 
vants, or — — such baubles as these ?" added 
»he, her eyes glancing up<Hi the 'diamonds ; 
then, snatching them up, " Take . them, take 
them r cried she, " they were my mother's ; 
and, if her spirit could look down from Hea^ 
ven upon us, she would approve my offer — 

she would comiitancl your acceptance. 

Then here, on my knees, I conjure you, ray 
Ibeteved husband, take them — sell them -^ 
'•cell plate, furniture, house, equipage, sell 
every thing, rather than your honour!-—" 

^* It is sold," said Vivian, in a voice of 
despair. 

" Redeem it, redeem it, at any price!*' 
cried lady Sarah—" No! I will kneel here 
at your feet — y<iu shall nbt raise me, till I 
have obtained this promise, this justice to 
me, to yourself! *' 

"It is^ too late/* said Vivian, writhing in* 
agony. 

u & 
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*^ Never too late ! ** cried lady Sarah -*^ 
<^* Give «p the plaoe. — Never too late ! — Give 
\cp the place ~- write this moment^ and all 
will be well ; far yonr hononr will be saved, 
and the rest is as nothing in my eyes ! " 

** High-niladed woman!*' cried Viyian-— 

^ Why did riot I hear you sooner ?•— Why did 

not 1 avail myself of your strength of -soul?'* 

*^ Use it now — hear me now — let w 

: waste no time in words — here is pen and 

ink — write, my deanest hnsbaj^ I and be 

-yourself again.'' 

" Yon waste the energy of your mind on 
me,*" cried Vivian, breaking from lady So^ 
rdb, and striking his forehead violw^tly ; 
^' I am not wi^idiy of snoh attii«bfn#B*^^it 
is done — it capEii4 be undone -^ J am a. 
weak, rnioedi dMiononn»i wretch ! '— I tdl 
foxiy it € ANisaoTrhe nndone ! — " 

Lady Sarah Tose, and stood in deispak. 
inicn, looking op to HiMwren, s]hue w^ silent 

for some moments. -After >vhidi, 9^- 

proachifig her husbajad^ jh^ -said, i%/m ^* 
tered, calm voice— ^^ Saice it canjiiot be un- 
done, I will urge yon no mo{%i; Bn^, whe- 
-liier in glory oar in shanie, you afe secure 
• that yonr wife will abide by you.'* - 
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* ' ■ ■ '» 

. Yiviaii embrs^ced Jier with, a tenderness, 
lyhich he had never before felt. ^^ Excel- 
l^^nt woman r in ja^ice to oGiyself^ I mnst 
tell you/' cried h^A ^^ ^b^ I v?s deceived 
into this. §itn3.tion. — I can say no more!" 

At thia mozo^n^t^ a servant k9ocked at 
tb? doojT;^ V^i^gipg. a ij^essage from lord 
€fUst^nl[)nry^ to say^ that ^11 the company 
^ere a$sejnbled> and that dinner waited for 
Mr. Vivian. 

.« ■ • • • 

^^ Yoji ar^ nat in 9. fit state to go*. Shall 
I send an apolpgy to my father ?" 

^^ CMi^ no ! — I mnst go/' cried Vivian^ 
startii^ up — " I must go, or it will be 
thought — or it will be suspected. — I can't 
e:)Lplain it to you, my dear; but I must go 
— I must appear to day, and in spirits, too, 
if possible.'* 

He hurried away. A servant delivered 
'to lady Sarah a number of notes and cards. 
The fiotes were notes . of congratulation, 
from many of her acquaintance, upon the 
report in circulation, that her father was 
immediately to be a marquis. The cards 
were from people who were to be at-her as- 
senibly that night. This was one of her 
nights, Tvhich were usually crowded. Lady 
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Sarab's first wish was to write apologies, 
and to say, that she was not well enough to 
sec company ; but, recollecting that her 
bu:sband had said, " he must appear, and 
in spirit.*!, too, if possible,'* she thought, that 
it might be more for their interest, and ac- 
cording to his wishes, that she should see 
company, and that no appearance of de- 
jection should be discerned in his wife. Slie 
prepared herself accordingly, and, with a 
heavy heart, walkeil through her splendid 
apartments, to see whether the decorations 
hud been properly executed. 

In the mean time, Vivian dined at lor4 
Giistonbury's, witli a large ministerial party. 
As soon as he could, after dinner, Vivian 
got a^vay, and lord Glistonbury attributed 
his retiring early to the awkwardness he 
might feel in the company of men, whom he 
had, till now, ^o viplently opposed. This 
his lordship thought a foolish young marts 
feeling, which would soon wear away. 
Vivian returned to his own house, anxious 
to escape^ from crowds, and to have some 
hours of leisure to pass alone ; but, the mo- 
ment he entered his own house, lie saw the 
great staircase lined with roses and orange- 
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trees ; he found the rooms- lighted up, and 
prepared for company; and lady Sarah 
dressed', for tlie first time, iA aU her mo- 
ther's diamonds. 

** Good Heayens ! —Do you see company 
to night ? " cried he, 

"Yes; for I thought, my dear, that you 
would wish it/' . 

" I. wish it ! -^Oh ! if you knew how 1 wish 
to be alone! — ^*' 

" Then, as no one is yet come, I can still 
shut my doors, and order them to say, that I 
am not well enough to see company — I am 
sure it is true. Shall I ? — " 

" No, my dear, it istoolatje ;" said Vivian : " I 
am afraid it is impossible for you to do thq^t/' 
'^ Not impossible, if ypu wish it." 
*^ Well, do as you please/' 
" Which is most for ypur interest ?-r-r I 
^ave no other pleasure." , 

"You are too eood; to me, andl I fear I 
shall never have it in my powet to show 
ydu any gratitude — — " 

" But decide which is best to . be done, 
my dear," said lady Sarah. 

" Why, my dear, I beKev\ you . judged 
rightly — See your friends, and make the 
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Wtf of it— B^t I cm fi|qpesir o^iy ^ a 
Meot; I kate bn^q^ss of coosequeiiGe-r 
Jbtten — jMipfifs — t^at v^nst |^ fimshedto 
night ; and I must now go to my stnity-'* 

'^ Y(m #ha}l not be inteirupted^"^ s^ lady 
Sarah — ^^ I will exert myself as^ mndi %f 
fKDSsible "^ 

A thundering knock at the door.— Vi- 
ffi|ui passed through the sqloon, and gained 
his study; where^ after remaining for ^om^ 
tpne^ ill painfol reflection, h^ was coused by 
}i^anng tl^ clock atrike trinelve. ^jb re- 
Cfollipcted^ that he had sevfaraL arrangements 
to make in his affiurs this l^ght; and that it 
was incumbent on him to sign and execute 
i^will, which had been for some time in 
his possession^ with certain blanks not yet 
filled up. His wife was^ by bis marriage- 
]settlisments, amply provided for ; but he in- 
serted in his wUl some clauses, which he 
tl^onght would, add to h^r peculiar comfort^ 
Iffl^ tqpk, cBXfi to word them so^.thath^s re- 
spect and esteem should be known hexe^fiteJD 
tA a}l th^ world ; and that, if h^ died,, he 
should leave her the consolation of knoTf- 
jbag, that his la$t feelingg for h^r W^Tf those 

gratitude jand a&ctio^.— — «Tp^^ n^to- 
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4jier, h^ left jJl that was inhis.powef to 
contiil»te to the f ft?e of her declining 
y^ar? •'^ often obliged to pauae whilst he 
wrote, overeoioe by th§ thoughts of what 
her grief wo^ld be if fi§ died. He left hia 
friend Rnssell, in remainder, to a con$idei>- 
able part of his estate; &1^d he w^g j«tat 
adding the bequest (^ certaiii hooks; iw^bidl 
they had read together in hie better d^yfi> 
ixrhen the door of the 6tady suddenly opeia- 
jed, and his mod^er entered. 

^* What in all t:hig ? " cried sjbe — *' Jnj- 
inersed in papers at such a time as this V 

" I so hate crowded assepablie*/' said Vi- 
Tiau; huddling his papers together, and adr 
Sancing to meet his mother. 

^'So do I/' said lady Mary ; ^^ but I havj^ 
^een waiting, with exemplary patience, 
wliere I was stationed by lady Sarah, at th/e 
card-table, every instant expecting your ar- 
rivjal, that I might have a few minutes' con- 
versation with you, and inquire how matters 
>yent on ot the horise, and congratulate '^ 

Befbrp sh^ had finished the woxd cumgror 
tidatCy Sihe stopped 'short ; foi* she had,, by 
this time, * full view of her son's counte- 
iiaiu:e: and she knew th^t* countenance 3P 
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well, tha| It was impossible to disgnise it so 
ms to deceive her maternal penetration. 

" My dear son T said she, " something 
is going wrong; I conjure yon, tell me 
what is the matter?** — Her eye glanced 
npon the parchments, and she saw that it 
was a will. Vivian forced a langh, and 
asked her, if she had the weakness some 
people felt of disliking to see a will, or of 
fancying, that a man was going to die if he 
made his will. Then, to quiet her appre- 
hensions, and to put a stop to her farther 
inquiries, he^threw aside his papers, and 
returned with her to the company, where he 
exerted himself to appear as gay as the oc- 
casion required. Lord GSistonbury, who- 
had called in for a few moments, was now 
playing the great man, as well as his total 
want of dignity of mind and manners 
would permit ; he was answering, in whis- 
pers, questions about his marquisate, and 
sustaining, with all his might, his new part 
of the friend of government. — ^Every thing 
conspired to strike Vivian with melan* 
choly — yet he constrained himself so far, 
that his charnting spirits delighted all, who 
were uninterested in observing any but the 
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external signs of gayety; but his mother 
aaw that his vivacity was forced. She made 
inquiries from all the gentlemen of her ac- 
quaintance, about what had passed the pre- 
ceding day, both at the house of commons, 
and to day, at the dinner at lord Glistoq^ 
bury 8 ; but those, who had been at lord 
Glistonbury's dinner, assured her, that every 
thins" had been as amicable as could be; 
and his ministerial friends said, that every 
thing had gone on as smoothly as possible 
at the house : of what had passed between 
Mr. Wharton and Vivian in the coflfee* 
room, nobody could give her an account. 
Hv^Skdy but not satisfied^ the anxious mo* 
ther sent to the hotel, whcJre Mr. Russell 
lodged, to inquire, whether he was re- 
turned to town, and to beg to see him un- 
mediately. From himj she thought, she 
should learn the truth ; or, by his influence 
over her son, she hoped, that, if there was 
any danger of a quarrel, it might be in time 
prevented. H^r siervant, however, brought 
word, that Mr. Russell was not expected 
from the country till ten o'clock the ne^t 
morning ; but that her note would be given 
to him directly on his arrival. — She ap* 
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pKed hemelf next tD the study of her 
dangfatcv^s countenance, irbilst &he asked 
two or three qnestkms, calcnlated to disco* 
¥n\ whedier lady Sarah was noder any 
anxiety abont Vivian. But, though lady 
Saradi*s comtenance exlubited not the 
iKgfatest rariation under tloos trial, yet this 
tranqnillity was by no means decisively sa- 
ttsfiACtory.^ becanse, whatever might be her 
intemal agitation^ she knew that lady Sa- 
rah, could maintain the same countenance* 
Lady Sarah^ who plainly discerned her mo- 
iher's aim.ni curiosity, dimi^t it her dii^ 
to keep her husband*s secrets ; and, imagin-^ 
ing that she knew the whole truth,^ was not 
farther alarmed by .these hints, nor did they 
lead her to snapect the real stsute of th^ 
case. 

Lady Mary was, ^t Iength> tolerably w^ 
satisfied^ by a cqittvev$atk)u mik hi&r aM; 
daring the course, of which> 9ha^ a^tstljesd, m 
her imaginatiQtt, th»the)ia4 only been ish 
9ertiag in Im ^vfU c^ bequest to hift friend 
Ruasi^U; and that the dep^egsi^ ojf his 
$pmtk aro9^ ft^m the $trc^le he h^d ha4 
In determinipg tp yo^ ag^i^at his patriot^ 
id«asu She. rOfte tP dej>a#»t ; m^ Yiv^jqi, &s 
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lU ccmducted her dovm steiri^ axid gather 
into her carriage^ could scarcely r^ress hi^ 
feelhigft ; and he took %o testder a leave of 
h^Ty that all her apprehensions rerpivcd ; but 
there was a cty of ^' LaA/ — somebodj^s 
carriage ! " and lady Mary's coachmaB drove 
<»n immediately^ witbont giving her time for 
one word more. After his mother's departfore^ 
Yivian, instead of returning to the company, 
trent to his study, and took this opportunity 
of finishing his will;, but/ as the servants 
were all in attendance at snipper, he conid 
not get any body to witness it i and foar tibia 
he was obliged to wait till a very lafe honr, 
when all the company, at last, departed. 
The^ rattle of carriages at length died away ; 
and, when all was sileoace, just as he waa 
abo;t ta ring for his .ntne^e,, he h«.rd 
lady Sarah's step coming along the corri- 
dor towards the study : ho went tmt imvMt* 
diately to meet her, drew h^r arm within 
his '"sJfectiQnatBly, and tofAi two or tbroo 
turns with her np and down the emptj 
saloon, whilst a servant was cixtinguifi^iag 
the lights. Vivian's ntind was so AiU, that 
he could not speak ; and he was seareely 
conscious that he had not spokeni till lady 
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Sarali broke the sileace, by asking if he had 
finished his business. 

*^ No, my dear^ I have more to do yet ; 
bat you will oblige me, if you will go to 
to rest — You must be fatigued — miud and 
body r 

m 

" you seem fatigued almost to death ,'* said 
lady Sarah ; '^ and cannot you finish tiie re- 
mainder of your business as well to mor- 
row ?'• 

** No,** replied Vivian — '* it must be fi-» 
Dished before to morrow. — I am bound in 
duty to finish it befora to morrow.*" 

** If it^is a point of duty, I have no more 
to say,'*, replied lady Sarah • — ** but," — ^ 
covtinued she, in a tone ' of pitmd humi- 
lity — '* but if I might so^ far intrude^'upon 
your confidence, as to inquire -•'* 

^^ Make no inquiries, my dear ; for I can* 
not answer any, even of yours " — said Vi- 
vian — " And let me beg of you to go to 
rest ; my mind will then be more at eas&. — 
I cannot command my thoughts, whilst I 
am anxious about you; and 1 am anxious — 
more anxious than ever I was in my life — 
about yau at this moment. You will oblige 
me, if you will go to rest," 
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** I CAKNOT rest, but I will leave yoii, 
since you desire it ^— I have no idle curi- 
osity — Goodnight!" 

" Good night I and thank you, once more, 
my excellent wife, for all your kindness.*' 

^^ There cannot be a better woman ! *' 
said Vivian to himself^ as she retired.-^ 
*^ Why have I not loved her, as she de- 
served to be loved ?— Weak ! — alas ! weak in 
every thing! — But what a pity, that, with 
' all her virtues, she has, to the whole world 
but me, such ungracious manners! What a 
pity, that, with such powers to bear and 
forbear, she has so little the talent of pleas- 
ing ! What a pity, that a too rigid educa- 
tion has prevented her from being as agree- 
able and amiable as she is estimable. — But 
it ill becomes me to blame any one but my- 
self! — If I live,! will do my utmost to make 
her happy — If I live, I will yet repair all. 
— And, if I die, she will have but little 
reason to deplore the loss of such a hus- 
band ." 

Vivian now executed his will -^ wrote 
several letters of business — burnt letters — 
arranged papers — regretted that Russell, 
who w€» to he his executor, was not^near 
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him — made many latter refleedoDis cm the 
post, many geod re^okitions for the fiitare, 
in case he should survive ; then, eveir^ 
powered with fatigue of mind, flfkpt foi some 
time, and was wakened by the clock's stick- 
ing seven. By eight o^dock, he was at the 
place appointed — Mr. Wharton appeared a 
few minutes aftierwards. Their ciecpnds 
having Ineasured out the dktance, they took 
their, ground. As Vivian had giy«n the 
challenge, Wharton had the first fire — fle 
•fired -^ y ivjan staggered some paces back, 
fired his pistol into the air, and ^feH. The 
seconds ran to his assistance, and raised 
him fi*om the ground. The bullet had 
entered his chest. He stretched out his 
liand to Mr. Whaiton, in token of for^ve- 
{less, aind, as soon as he could speak, desired 
titke seconds to rememli^er, that it was he 
gave the challenge, and that he thought 
he deserved to bear the blame of the quarrel. 
Wharton, callous {is he was, ^€^med struck 
with pity and remorse : he asked what friends 
Vivian would wish to have apprised of his 
i^ituation. A surgeon was in attendance. 
Vivian, faint from loss of blood, just pro- 
nounced Russell's name, and the* name of 
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the hotel where he was to he founds addii^ 
*^ nohodjf else''' Wharton rode off, under- 
takiag to find; Mr. Russell ; and Vivian wa^ 
oarried into a little pnhlic-*hoase^ by th^ 
orders of the surgeon, who thought that h^ 
xoukl not bear the motion of a carriage. 
Wharton met I^. Aassell, who was coming 
from town. He had come to London earlier 
than he had intended, and, in consequence 
of lady Mary Vivian's note, which he had 
received immediately on his arrival, ; had 
.made such inquiries, iis convinced him the^t 
her f^pprehensions were jnst; and^ having 
discovered the place where th^ parties were 
to meet, he had hastened; thither, in hopes 
of preventing the fatal event. The moment 
he 9aw Mr. Wharton, he knew that he was 
too late. Witl^ut asking aay other ques- 
tion than, "Is Vivian alive?" he press^ 
forwards. The sui^eon, who was the next 
. .pessw he saw> gave him no ho^s of his 
friend's recovery ; but said he might last 
till n%ht, or linger, perhaps, for a day or 
two. Vivian had, by this time, recovered 
his senses and his speech ; but, when Rus- 
sell entered the room where he lay, he was 
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so much strtrck by the grief in RosselFs 
countenance, that he could not recollect any 
one of the many things he had to say. — 
Russell, the firm Russell ! was now quite 
overcome. • 

« Y«s, my dear friend," saidVWian, " this 
is the end of all your care — of all your hopes 
of me ! — Oh, my poor, poor mother! Whiit 
will become of her ! Where can we find 
consolation for her ! — You and Seliua Sid- 
ney ! You know how fond my mother was 
of her — how fond she was of my mother — 
till I, the cause of evil to all my friends,* se- 
parated them. You must reunite them. 
You must repair all. This hope — this 
hope of your happiness, my beloved friends, 

will sooth my last moments ! How 

much happier Selina will be with yon, 
than " 

Russell sobbed aloud. — ^* Yes, yield to 
your feelings, for I know how strong they 
are^'* said Vivian — '^ you, that have always 
felt more for me, than I have ever felt for 
myself! But it is well for you, that my life 
ends ; for I have never been any thing but 
a torment and a disgrace to you ! — And yet 
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I had ^bdd dispositions ! — But there is not 
time for regret about myself -, I have others 
to think of, better worth thinking of — /' 

Vivian called for pen, ink, and paper, had 
himself raised in his bed, and supported, 
whilst he wrote to Selina, and to bis 
mother. 

Do not stop me ! '' cried he to Rnssell-^ 

It is the only act of friendship — the only 
thing I can do in this world now ^rith plea^ 
snre, and let me do it — •'* 

His notes contained i^arly what he had 
jnst said to Russell — He put them open into 
bis friend's hand ; then, good natured to the 
last, Vivian took np his pen again, with no 
small difficulty, and wrote a few alTectionate 
words to his wife. ^^ She ipe// deserves this 
from nae," said he. " Be a friend to her, 
Russell — When I am gone, she will, I 
know, want consolation .'' After Russetl 
had assured him, that he would do all he 
desired^ Vivian said, " I believe there is no 
one else in the world, who will regret my 
death, except, perhaps, lady Julia Lidhurst. 
How generous she was to forgive me ! — 
Tell her, I remembered it when I was 
dying ! — Weakness, weakness of mitid ! 

VOL. IV. X 
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the canse of all my enoiirs ! Ob, Rusi- 

sell ! how well von knew me from the first T 
— But all is over now! — My experience 
ean be of no use to me — I wish it could be 
usefiil to others — There are thousands of 
yonng men Uke me. — — Every thing swiqm 

before my eyes. One comfort is, i have 

not the blood of a fellow-creature to answer 
for* — My greatest errour was making that 
profligate man my friend — Be was my. 
ruin. — I little thought, a few years ago^ 
that I should die by his hand — but T 
forgive him, as I hope to be forgiven my- 
self! — Is the clergyman^ who was sent for, 
come? — My dear Russell! this would be 
too severe a task for you. — He is come :.^rr 
Then let me see him- r.!* 

Vivian was left, for some time, U^ his 
private devotions. The clergyman after- 
wards summoned Russell to return- r he 
found his friend calmed and resigned^ 
Vivian stretched out his hand — thanked 
him once more — aiid' expired ! : 

" Oh ! worthy of a^ better fate ! '* thought 
Russell..— '' With: such a heart! —With 
such talents ! — And so young ! — With, 
only one feult — and no vice! Oh,. 
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my friend! is it all over? — and all ia 
vain? 

Vivian's mother and widow arrived just 
at this moment ^ and Russell^ and lord 
Glistonbnry, who followed breathless,. could 
not stop them fromentering the apartment. 
The mother's grief bordered on distraction ; 
but it found relief in tears and cries — Lady 
Sarah shed no tear^- and uttered no excla- 
mation; but advancing, insensible of all 
opposition, to the bed> on which her dead 
husband lay, tried whether there was any 
pulse, any breath left ; then knelt down 
beside him, in silent devotion. — Lord Glis* 
tonbury, striking bis forehead continually, 
^nd striding up and down the room^ re-^ 
peated, " I killed hiia ! — I kiHed him ! — 
J was the cause of his death I — My victim ! 
•T— My victim ! — But take her away ! — 
Take her away — I cannot. — For mercy's 

sake, force h«r a^-ay, Mr. Russell! 

Then 1 must ;" 

" There is no need of force," said lady 
Sarah, rising, as her father approached ; 
** I am going to leave my husband for 

ever," Then, turning to Mr. Russell, 

she inquired^ if his friend had left any mes- 
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sage or letter for her — desired to sec 
the letter — retired with it — still with- 
out shedding a tear — a few hours after- 
wards was taken ill, and, before night, 
was delivered of a dead son. Lady Sarah 
survived, but has never since appeared in 
what is called the world. 

Both Rnssell and miss Sidney were so 
much shoc&ed, by the death of Vivian, that 
they could not, for some time, think on any 
other subject. The hope, however, that 
their onion may be efiected, and the belief 
ikat they may yet be as happy, as their 
united virtues and strength of miftd deserve, 
is the consoling idea upon which, after so 
many melancholy events, the mind of the 
hpmane reader may repose 
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